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SUCH POPULARITY MUST BE DESERVED 
Records can't be broken, in sports or in sales, except by superlative perform. 
ance ~~ Witness Chesterfield’s record-breaking popularity, made possible selely~ 
by exceptional quality of tobaccos and the originality of their blending. 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


20 Years Old= 
Makes Almost 
$500 a Month 

Harold Hastings of Som- 
ers, Mass., says: °*The 
profit on my electrical 
business amounts to $475 
® month. My success is 
due entirely to your in- 
struction. You make your 
men just what you say — 
Electrical Experts. No 
man will ever make a 
mistake enrolling for your 
course.”* 


Makes $750 


Before completing 
. John J. Burke, 
Baitimore St., 
Md., mado 
$750 doing odd electrical 
jobs in spare time. Now 
runs his owa Electrical 
business. 


$20.00 2 Day for 
Schreck 


*‘Use my name as a re- 
ference and depend on 
me as # booster. The big- 
gest thing I ever did waa 
answer your adver 
ment. I am avera; 
better than $500 a mor 
from my own business 
now. { used to make 
$18.00 & week.’” 

A. Schreck, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Pence Earns 
$9,000 a Year 

W. E. Pence, Albany, 
Oregon, says: ‘*Your 
course putme where lam 
today, Mr.Cooke—making 
$750 a month doing au 
mobile electrical wor! 
think of it—$9,000a year. 
Besides that l am my own 
boss. My wife joins me in 
king you for what 
i for us."” 


Finest Electrical Work Outfit 
I give my students a 21-piece work outfit— 
tools, materials, motor and many other items, 
With this big outfit—the finest offered by any 


school—my students are able to make money while 
L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer 
CHICAGO ENGINEERING WORKS 


2150 Lawrence Avenue, Chicago 


learning. 


Dept. 7-C 


Heres What I Do / 


I Got Good Jobs for - 


of My Students Last Year] 


I maintain a big Employment Department that does 


nothing except find big jobs for my students—free of charge! 
And it isn’t hard for me to find these good jobs either. Cooke-trained 


Electrical Experts are in demand. 


men. They know how thorough my course is. Send coupon for proof. 


Be an Electrical 
Expert 


Get into the big-pay field! 


Men trained, as J train them, are 
in big demand as Electrical Experts, 
The field is wide open. The sky is 
the_only limit to your opportunities 
in Electricity. Send the coupon for 
complete information. Don’t delay. 
Every day you wait——you’re losing 
money! 


No Experience Needed 
You don’t have to know a 


you, that. And you don’t have to_be 
a high-school or college graduate. My 
simple, easy methods make it clear, 
and. easily understood by, all. ib 
send you a sample lesson if you mail 
the coupon. Then you'll see how easy 
it is to get into the big-pay class. 


Vl Teach You at Home 


With my methods you can 
learn to be an Electrical Expert 
right at home. I have made it so 
easy and so simple that anyone can 
quickly understand it—right from 
the start. I’ll give you good, sound, 
practical work, too. That comes with 
the lessons. Many of my students 
are making the course pay 
for itself as they study, by 
the odd jobs I teach them 
to do. Send the coupon 
and I'll explain how. 


f 


Thousands of Cooke-Trained 
ELECTRICAL EXPERTS 


Earn $3,500 to $10,000 


thing about Electricity. I’Ilsoon teach 


Ci 


I have big firms asking me for 


See What Other Men 
Are Doing 


Just look at the success others 
have had. Look at the pictures. Here 
are just a few of my boys who have 
made big-pay men of themselves, Hun- 
dreds, yes thousands of others of my 
students are equalling this. You can 
do it! You’ve got just as much abil- 
ity, just as much knowledge as they 
had when they started. Your future 
can_be, just as bright. All you need 
to do is let me help you. Send the 
coupon—let me prove what I can do 
for you. You aren’t obligated in any 
way. Just send the coupon. 


a Year 


You Don’t Risk a Cent 


I’m _ so sure of helping you 
thet I’ll guarantee that you'll be 
100 per cent satisfied. If you’re 
not satisfied I’ll give back every 
cent you’ye paid me in tuition! 
And that guarantee is backed up 
by a Million Dollar Institution! 


Big FREE Book 
Send me the coupon. T’ll 
send you my big interesting 
free book on electricity, my 
guarantee, sample lesson 
and full particulars about 


how I can and will help 
you. 


* 
e 


L. L. COOKE, 
Chief Engineer, 

Chicago Engineering Works, 
Dept.7-C,2150 Lawrence Ave., 
Chicago, Hl. 3 

Without obligating me in any 
way send me your Free Book 

Sample Lessons and_ particulars of 
your Free Outfit Offer, Free Em- 
ployment, Service, and proof that 
you_can fit me for a big-pay electri- 
cal job. 
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Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 


In the next issue of POPULAR there will be a complete book-length novel 
of adventure in the South Seas, “DEEP WATER,’ by William Morton 
Ferguson. On the news stands, August 20th. Be sure to reserve your copy 
in advance. 


Vol. LXXVII AUGUST 7, 1925 No. 2 


THE ISLE OF MISSING MASTERS. A Book-length Novel Complete 


A mystery romance of sea and land. Robert H. Rohde I 

THIS IS THE WOODS! A Short Story Holman Day 90 
An Indian tale of the North woods. 

THE PEARL OF TIA JUANA. A Short Story Jack O’Donnell 105 
“Old Doc” Doane scores another track triumph. 

THE HOUSE ON THE BLUFF. A Short Story Frederick Niven 116 
A real-estate ghost performs. 

THE SQUEALER. A Four-part Story—Part I. Edgar Wallace 124 
Know your man when dealing with crooks. : 

ABE’S NADDAN. A Short Story Benjamin Richard Sher 150 
Samuel Pepperman combines business with marriage. 

IN THE FIRST DEGREE. A Short Story William S. Dutton 165 
Of the flaw in a “perfect crime.” 

PLOTLUCK. A Short Story Theodore Seixas Solomons 181 
An author solves his problems. 

NEVER LOAN YOUR GUN. A Poem N. Howard Thorp _ 1go0 

A CHAT WITH YOU. IQ! 


IMPORTANT—Authors, agents, and publishers are requested to note that this corporation does not hold itself responsible for 
Joss of unsolicited manuscripts while at this office or in transit; and that it cannot undertake to hold uncalled-for manuscripts 
for a longer period than six months, If the return of manuscript is expected, postage should be inclosed, 

Address all communications to the Street & Smith Corporation 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION $4.00 SINGLE COPIES 25 CENTS 
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When That Mighty 
Strength was 
Wakened 


Men called him a “dumb brute”; he was the butt of the camps, this great 
giant of a man. But when something happened to waken that. intelligence, 
then—read yourself about 


“Bull Hunter” 


By DAVID MANNING 


Here’s a book that will keep you thrilled from the first chapter to the last. 
It’s a good sample of the whole line of “CH” books, those fine, cloth-bound 
works of our most popular writers which are on sale at your dealer’s to-day 
for only 75 cents. 


Other “CH” Titles 


Johnston McCulley JIM CURRY’S TEST David Manning 

Emart Kinsburn KING CHARLIE’S RIDERS David Manning 

THE BOSS OF CAMP FOUR UNWELCOME SETTLERS ....James Roberts 
BULL HUNTER’S ROMANCE THE COYOTE James Roberts 
THE SPECTACULAR KID UNSEEN ACRES Harry Golden 


Popular 
Copyrights 


i 
i 


HU 


NOM 


eat To new vou ot The Brand of a 
Good Book 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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From the door of our tent you look down 
over the dreaming blue of the little lake. Un- 
der the shade of the whispering poplars that 
march along the opposite shore, Larry lies back 
in his canoe reading aloud to Ruth, who lets 
one slim hand down into the clear, cool water. 
I watch them for a moment through the drift- 
ing haze of the smoke from my pipe and then 
turn again to the story that has held me from 
the first page. The blissful silence that is lord 
of this perfect afternoon is broken only by the 
far-off sound of Pete, the guide, chopping wood 
for the evening’s fire. 

When the supper things have been cleared 
away, we will get together round that fire and 
talk over the books we have been reading, will 
live again that colorful romantic life of the 
Great West that has been spread before us by 
the writers of fiction who have given us blessed 
release from the cares and worries of the every- 
day world. 

It is when summer comes with its vacation 
time that we most appreciate fiction. The holi- 
daying mind demands then recreation and en- 
tertainment. Larry and I have been camp mates 
under many moons and never do we start from 
the heat and noise of the great city without 
slipping into our bags four or five of the latest 
titles from the presses of Chelsea House. We 
know that the brand of Chelsea House on a 
book is our guarantee of the sort of reading 
we both delight in. And so we look through 
the Chelsea House list for the latest by A. M. 
Chisholm or David Manning or James Roberts or 
our other favorite authors, certain that in -their 
books we can find new worlds to dream about, 
new adventures to thrill us. 

And speaking of Chisholm, here’s a book of 
his that deserves a place of honor in any 
vacationist’s kit: 


LY 


HEN STuART CAME TO SiTKUM, by A. M. 
Chisholm, published by Chelsea House, 
79 Seventh Avenue, New York City, Price $2. 


There were no railroads there, only the cor- 


WW coop R 


EADING 


Y 


CHARLES HOUSTON 


duroy wagon roads of a primitive civiliza- - 
tion way up at the headquarters of the Big 
Canoe in British Columbia. There young Stu- 
art went to look after his father’s interests and 
there he bumped into adventure—and romance. 
The outdoors makes an ideal setting for this 
sweeping novel that is one of the best frora 
the pen of a man who can put his love for 
mountains and running waters and the rush of 
winds down on paper so that you are carried 
along by the swing of his yarn to the exciting 
finish. 
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HARE AND SHARE ALIKE, by Reginald Wright 
Kauffman, published by Chelsea House, 79 
Seventh Avenue, New York City, Price $2. 


This novel from the brilliant mind of one’ 
of our foremost writers of stirring fiction 
takes you down to the sun-drenched island of 
Martinique, where a series of strange happen- 
ings menaces the lives of as lovable a couple 
as you are liable to encounter in the world 
of letters. How the man and the girl met 
danger on every hand, and finally came through 
to victory, makes a story that stays with 
you long after you have laid the book down. 


aN 


HE Riper or THE Mounave, by James Fel- 
lom, published by Chelsea House, 79 
Seventh Avenue, New York City, Price $2. 


He signed his scrawled defis of the law, 
“Your lovin’ bandit, Billy Gee,” and for a while 
it looked as though he had abandoned his fine 
talents to a life of crime. But he made his 
comeback to usefulness, and the story of how 
he did it is one that will keep you on the edge 
of your chair. Mr. Fellom lays his scene in 
the great American desert, which he seems to 
know as well as a New York bus driver knows 
his Fifth Avenue. 


(Continued on 2nd page following.) 
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The Moves of a Master Crook 


Follow the moves of that master crook Black Star, see how he 
is finally checkmated by the intelligence of a greater mind who 
frustrates his attempts to plunder a great city. Read 


“Black Star’s Campaign” 
By JOHNSTON McCULLEY 


It’s one of the famous cloth-bound books that bears the “CH” 
brand on their cover and that are on sale to-day for only 75 cents 
a copy. None of these books are rehashed reprints. They are as 
fresh as a Western wind and they move with the speed of a 
racing mustang. 


Look for the “CH” brand on the next book you buy. . 


OTHER POPULAR “CH”? TITLES 


THE BRAND OF SILENCE Harrington Strong QUALITY BILL’S GIRL.............. Charles W. Tyler 
THE SPECTACULAR KID ...Robert J. Horton THE SCARLET SCOURGE Johnston McCulley 
THE TRACKING OF K. K.... Douglas Grey GOLDEN ISLE Roland Ashford Phillips 
UNWELCOME SETTLERS James Roberts Joseph Montague 


75c each 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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T= SHADOW oF SILVER T1P, by George Owen 
Baxter, published by Chelsea House, 79 
Seventh Avenue, New York City, Price $2. 


“A man walks into a small cattle town, has 
a fist fight, falls into a gambling game, is 
stripped of his money and his watch, and then 
plays cards for an absurd stake—a ride to a 
mountaintop where he is to light a bonfire! 


He rides to the mountaintop, lights the fire, is - 


attacked by many men, flees from them, rides 
-into the next town on the horse the outlaw has 
provided for him, and, then, being recognized 
by the horse, is attacked, escapes, and pro- 
ceeds.” 


That’s the way one of the characters in Mr. 
Baxter’s ripping yarn summarizes the early 
events of the narrative, and it gives you a hint 
of the hair-raising business that is ahead when 
you settle down to this outstanding Western 
story. 


Ly 


Ks Cuartir’s Rivers, by David Manning, 


published by Chelsea House, 79 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City, Price 75c. 


It’s good news to all of us who like our 
fiction straight that one of the oldest and most 
stable publishing houses in this country is put- 
ting out Popular Copyright Novels at the low 
price of seventy-five cents. The books are 
handsomely bound and printed in good clear 
type that you don’t need a reading glass to de- 
cipher. What’s more, none of these stories 
has ever appeared in book form before, and 
every one of them is written by a master of 
his craft. Mr. Manning’s story of King Char- 
lie, the gallant old vagabond who found the zest 
and excitement and thrill of life in his land 
of the rails and the rods, is typical of the 
books that bear the famous “CH” brand, books 
of adventure in the West, of romance in the 
East, of love and mystery, every one of them 
the sort of reading that makes you bless the 
art of printing. 


ENS 


OHN STANDON oF Texas, by Johnston Mc- 
Culley, published by Chelsea House, 79 
Seventh Avenue, New York City, Price 75c. 
The Mexican city of Chihuahua has been 
on the front pages of your newspaper many, 
many times. You know it as the meeting place 
of revolutionists, the scene of struggles for su- 
premacy over that unhappy country to the 
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south of us. Mr. McCulley sends his strap- 
ping six-foot hero into one of the most sinis- 
ter dives in Chihuahua and inside of ten min- 
utes he is mixed up in as lively a fight as 
you have read about for many moons. What 
happens after that is a plenty. Read this slash- 
ing “CH” book, fall in love as John did with 
the beautiful Bianca and forget all about bills 
artd taxes and the price of the missus’ new hat. 


BN 


HE Man From Micuican, by Charles Wes- 
ley Sanders, published by Chelsea House, 
79 Seventh Avenue, New York City, Price 75c. 


“Never before in the history of the world 
had yellow gold proved such a lure. Prairie 
and desert and mountain conquered or were con- 
quered because men, would follow gold’s lure. 
They crawled across Ohio, across Michigan, 
across Wisconsin, across Utah, across all the 
primitive places. They passed among Indians, 
among Mormons; rough men engaged then in 
their dispute with Missourians as rough. They 
passed the ‘far-flung forts where the govern- 
ment had established its soldiers. On, on ever 
Westward, suffering untold agonies, often 
yielding up their lives, they went, their minds 
atremble, their hearts shaken at the thought 
of yellow gold. Of those who fought their 
way from Michigan, then a sparsely settled wil- 
derness, one was Jim Wallace. He faced death, 
but he did not die. He faced the lure. Facing 
the lure changes the spirit of a man, but there 
is an antidote.” 

Thus the introduction to an epic of the gold 
fields that will rank high among the fiction 
works of the year. We'll guarantee that you 
won’t leave Jim Wallace’s side until you have 
said farewell to him on the last page. 
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HE SPECTACULAR Kip, by Robert J. Hor- 
ton, published by Chelsea House, 79 Sev- 
enth Avenue, New York City, Price 75c. 


There’s a breathless pace and go to this book 
of Mr. Horton’s that takes the reader along 
with the “Spectacular Kid” on all his hair- 
breadth escapes from danger, on all his reck-. 
less riding and straight shooting. Get it, read 
it, and forget your troubles as you watch the 
broad grin and hear the slow drawl of this 
most fascinating of characters. 
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Riders Against the Sky-line! 


Things began to happen the moment Morgan Tuttle found an ancient musket 
lying by the side of a bleached skeleton just over the border. Adventures galore 
piled up on the saddle tramp who goes searching for treasure through the exciting 
pages of 


“Gems of Promise” 
By EMART KINSBURN 


Here’s another book that bears the famous “CH” brand—a finely printed, 
cloth-bound book that you’ll be proud to have in your library and a good example 
of the excellence of all the “CH” line. 


“CH” books are good books to read and to keep and they cost only 75 cents 
each—one of the biggest reading values i in the market to-day. Ask your dealer to 
show you -these titles. 


THE MAN FROM MICHIGAN 
Charles Wesley Sanders 


BULL HUNTER’S ROMANCE 
David Manning 


HILL-BRED BARTON’S CODE 
Charles Wesley Sanders 


75c each 


Please mention 
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The Brand of THE BOSS OF CAMP feta " 


aa Good Book OBJECT: even casa 


Ray Courtney 


-"75c each 


NEW YORK CITY 
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A Beautiful Girl—a Stranger— 
Leaped Breathlessly Into the Cab Beside Him— 


and a few days later he was fighting for his life in the tropic jungles of the island 
of Martinique. 

Never mind the telephone to-night, turn off the radio, sit yourself down before a 
book that will snatch you out of the monotonies of everyday life, that will hold you 
fascinated to its thrilling end. Ask your dealer to-day to give you 


Share and Share Alike 


An adventure story by 


REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN 
Read About The Rat-faced Man and the Bead Bag—The Mysterious Cable Sent 
to the Beautiful Trained Nurse—The Adventure of the Taxicab—The Sinister Silhouette 


on the Island Heights--The Spook-haunted Plantation—The Strange Death of an 
Old Man—The Fight on the Edge of the Swamp—all in 


Share and Share Alike 
PRICE, $2.00 


At your dealer's or direct from the publisher, 
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Wherever there fell the shadow of the man whose face no one had ever 
seen, there came sudden death. Men trembled at the very mention of The 
Shadow. 


How The Shadow tried to shift his crimes onto the broad shoulders of 
a lovable youngster, how the identity of the bandit was finally solved by 
the quick wit of a girl, that’s the breath-taking story told in 


“The Shadow of Silver Tip” 
| By GEORGE OWEN BAXTER 
Price, $2.00 


You know of Baxter’s reputation as an author of Western stories that 
are different. You know how he can whirl you away on the wings of ro- 
mance. In this latest book of his he surpasses all his previous work. He 
tells a bully yarn in a sparkling style, a yarn that you will remember long 
after you have turned the last page. 


On your way home to-day ask your dealer for “The Shadow of Silver 
Tip,” by George Owen Baxter. 


It’s-a Chelsea House publication—that guarantees its worth. 
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Men Come Alive on the Pages 
of These Great [G] Books 


It is as though you rode through thrill- 
ing dangers shoulder to shoulder with the 
big, brave men who are the heroes of the 
books that bear the “CH” brand on their 
jackets—sharing their trials, rejoicing with 
them in their victories. 

“CH” books, bound in cloth and attractively 
printed, are on sale to-day at your dealer’s for 
only 75 cents a copy. 


Nowhere else at this price can you find such 
corking stories—stories of adventure on the 
Western plains, of detectives at work in the 

great cities, of men everywhere battling 
through to triumph over all odds. 


SOME }[“|| TITLES 


UNSEEN ACRES............ Harry Golden 
THE BLACK STAR. Johnston McCulley 
BULL HUNTER.... ...-David Manning 
ROVIN’ REDDEN...........James Roberts 
WHOSE MILLIONS? Joseph Montague 
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HAT’S the way he signed himself, in mocking defiance of the 
law, this rollicking, cussing, fascinating son of a gun whose 
adventures you follow in a Western story after your 

own heart, 


“The Rider of the Mohave” 


By JAMES FELLOM 


T’S a star among stars, a headliner in the famous list of Chel- 
sea House books, and it belongs on your reading table. 
Stop off to-night on your way home and ask your dealer for 
“The Rider of the Mohave.” Only take this tip—if you have an 
important engagement this evening don’t start the book. You will 
find it such a breath-taking, interest-absorbing yarn that once you’ve 
started you will have to follow through to the beautiful ending. 


PRICE, $2.00 


If your dealer hasn’t “The Rider of the Mohave” send for it to 
the publisher, 


OCLs. 79-89 SEVENTH AVE. 
4 NEW YORK CITY 
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Do You Know Where to Find the Real West? 


The West, where romance and adventure and lost treasure are still to be found—the farthest 
West, where the frontiers of civilization are still being pushed into the wild? 


A. M. CHISHOLM 


lives out in this country—British Columbia, the land of big rivers, the great fur country, with 
its forests and lakes and mountains, and he writes of it with the graphie realism of one who 
has intimate personal knowledge of the “locations” of his stories. 

The two books announced in this column will transport you to this wonder country and make 
you see the last West as it really is. All lovers of the outdoors should read 


The Land of Big Rivers 


By A. M. CHISHOLM 


The story of a quest for lost treasure. In this case it was not gold or precious stones, but an 
immensely valuable cache of furs which a dishonest factor of the Hudson's Bay Company had 
hidden away years before. Many men were lured into the search—woodsmen, trappers, Indians, 
sportsmen, and settlers. To most readers, this story will be a revelation of the great fur country 


of the Northwest. 
PRICE, $2.00 NET 


When Stuart Came to Sitkum 
By A. M. CHISHOLM 


The “Sitkum” of the story is up at the headwaters of the Big Canoe, in British Columbia, in 
the midst of a steamboat and wagon-road country; no railway. It may amount to something some 
day: and then again it may not. To this primitive region, young Bill Stuart was sent to look 
after the interests of his father. old Bill Stuart, of Stuart Mountain Lumber. He found plenty 
of trouble waiting for him, but young Bill was a tough customer in a fight. Moreover, he was an 
outdoor man, who knew the woods and hills thoroughly. 


At All Booksellers, or CHELSEA® HOUSE Price, $2.00 Net 


Order from 79-89 Seventh Gre ia et 1H i New York City 


FOR DANDRUFF 


GLOVER’S exercises an antiseptic 
effect on the scalp. Cleanses, 
stimulates.Send for GLOVER’S 
HANDBOOK on the Scalp 
and Hair; free on request, 
It will tell you. many 

‘ou shou NOW. _ 
Write Sept. N-2. Make $100.00 a week and up selling our 


Hols Glog i \ mvee io iweatel. Bigsestvahiey_ouvels 

Ine... 119 - £ : : irec we Yr. — positively 

| Kifth Avenue, “4 . NON seil on sight. Biggest commissions paid 

vies : in advance, We attend to delivery and 

At collections. 6 x 9 swatch samples—over 

Drugoists, 100 styles all one price—furnished FREE, 
Barbersor Part or full time men write at once. 


Hairdressers ee 
W. Z. GIBSON, Inc., 161 W. Harrison St., Dept. H-403, Chicago 


Become a lawyer. FH ME 
men win the highes' sitions and 
biggest success in bu ineas and public 
life.’ Be independent. Greater oppor- 

ti es now than ever before. Bi 

8 are headed by men wit 

aining. Earn 

$5,000 to $10,000 Annually 
We guide you step by step, You can train at 
: home during spare time. Degree of LL, B. conferred, 
= LaSalle students practicing law in every state, We furnish all 
text material, including fourteen-volume Law Library. Low cost, 
terms,’ Get our valuable 108-page “Law Guide"” and 

idence’’ books free, Send for them NOW. 

LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 876-L, Chicago 
The World’s Largest business Training Institution 


WANTED 


RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS—$I9O0O to $2700 YEAR 
MEN—BOYS {8 UP. ‘FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 


151 photos of scenes in big shops, 
showing making of dynamos, radios, 

autos, farm lighting plants. Tells new 

easy way to $600 a month job. 

Coyne Elec. School, 1302 Harrison St., Dept. C-70, Chicago 


Steady Work. No Layoffs. F 7 Dept. F-280, Rochester, N. Y. 

. . Sirs: Send me without charge, (1) Sample 

Paid Vacations. * Railway Postal Clerk Examination questions 

Common Education Sufficient. st and free sample coaching; (2) List of govern- 
Travel—See Your Country & ment jobs now open tu men and women, 


Many Government Jobs Open to Women 7 
MAIL COUPON 
IMMEDIATELY * Address 
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Big Books 


If it’s action you want, the thrilling 
stories of brave-hearted deeds, then ask 
your bookseller to show you the fine, 
cloth-covered books that bear the “CH” 
mark on their handsome jackets. “CH” 
books cost only 75 cents apiece. 


There’s something doing all the while 
in a “CH” book. These books which 
‘have never before been published were 
written for men who love the sweep of 
the great West, the mysteries of big 
cities, the conquest of man over his en- 
vironment. Ask your bookseller to show 
you these latest titles— 
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The Brand of 
a Good Book 
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GEMS OF PROMISE....scccccccceeeseeeee+-lmart Kinsburn 
WHOSE MILLIONS?...... ..Joseph Montague 
THE SPIDER’S DEN... .Johnston McCulley 
OBJECT: ADVENTURE.. Ray Courtney 
GOLDEN ISLE .-Roland Ashford Phillips 


79-89 SEVENTH AVE. 
i NEW YORK CITY 
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Increase Your Pay 


Within the next few months! 


Why sacrifice the best years of your life to 
a routine job when you can qualify, in a 
comparatively few months, for a high-sal- 
aried position as a business specialist? 
Thousands of men with no better start 
than you have doubled and tripled their 
incomes by home-study business training 
under the LaSaile Problem Method. ‘‘! say 
without boasting, and simply as a statement 
of fact,” writes E. G. Wilhelm, a Pennsyl- 
vania man, ‘‘that I have earned more than 
fifty times the cost of my LaSalle training, 
in special accounting work, and in addition 
my regular income, or salary, has increased 
approximately 125 per cent.’’—‘‘For the 
past three years,’’ writes C. R. Heaney, a 
Kansas man, ‘‘I have earned from $4,000 
to $8,000 a year, and I am sincere when I say 
that I believe my present earning capacity 
is due almost entircly to the training in Busi- 
ness Management I received from LaSalle.’ 


You Have The Same Good 
Opportunity 


Similar advancement for LaSalle-trained men—in 
every important field of business—is not unusual. 
During a period of only six months’ time asmany as 
1,248 LaSalle. members_reported definite salary-in- 
creases totalling $1,399,507. The average tncvease per 
man was 89 per cent. 

If “half as much again” would look good to you 
within the next twelve months, check the opportunity 
that appeals to you, sign and mail the coupon NOW. 
It will bring you full particulars of the LaSalle salary- 
doubling plan; also your free copy of ‘“Ten Years Pro- 
motion in One.” ‘Get this book,” said a prominent 
Chicago exccutive, even if you have to pay five dol- 
Jars for it.”” LaSalle will send it to you free. 

Make your start toward that bigger job TODAY. 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 

The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 
Dept. 876-R Chicago 

Tshould be gladtolearn about yoursalary-doubling plan 
as applied tomy advancement in the business field checked 
below. Send also copy of ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One,”’ 
all without obligation. 

OModern Salesmanship OModern Business Corre- 
DBusiness Management spondence and Practice 


OHigher A t OModern Foremanship 
Orewttic Managemané and Production Methods 
ORailway Station OPersonnel and Employ- 
Management ment Management 
OLaw, Degree of LL. B. OExpert Bookkeeping 
OcCommercial Law OBusiness English 
Olndustrial Management Commercial Spanish 
Efficiency OEffective Speaking 
OBanking and Finance Oc. P, A. Coaching 
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Classified Advertising 


Agents and Help Wanted 


WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, fur- 
nishing everything; men and women $30 to 
$100 weekly, operating our ‘‘Specialty 
Candy Factories’’ anywhere. Booklet free. 
W. Hillyer Ragsdale, Drawer 29, East 
Orange, N. J. 


WE START YOU WITHOUT A DOLLAR, 
Soaps, Extracts, Perfumes, Toilet Goods. 
Experience unnecessary. Carnation Co., 
Dept. 225, St. Louis, Mo, 


LIGHTNING STRANGE BATTERY 
Compound. Charges discharged batteries 
instantly. Eliminates old method entirely. 
Gallon free to agents. Lightning Co., St. 


Paul, Minn, 


DINING AND SLEEPING CAR conduc- 
tors (white). Exp. unnecessary. We train 


you. Send for book of Rules and applica- 
tion. Supt. Railway Exchange, Sta. C, 
Los Angeles. 


$60-$200 A WEEK. Genuine Gold Let- 


ters for store windows. Easily applied. 
Free Samples. Liberal offer to general 
agents. Metallic Letter Co., 428 B North 


Clark, Chicago. 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. Every 
owner buys gold initials for his auto. You 
charge $1.50, make $1.35. Ten orders daily 
easy. Write for particulars and free sam- 
ples. American Monogram Co., Dept. 170, 
East Orange, N. J. 


EARN $10 DAILY silvering mirrors, plat- 
ing, refinishing metalware, headlights, chan- 


deliers, bedsteads. Outfits furnished. Decie 
Laboratories, 1135 Broadway, New York. 
AGENTS, our new Household Cleaning 


Device washes and dries windows, 
cleans walls, scrubs, mops. 


sweeps, 
Costs less than 


brooms, Over half profit. Write Harper 
—— Works, 201 3rd Street, Fairfield, 
owa. 


MAKE MONEY IN YOUR SPARE TIME. 
Easy to make $1. to $2. an Hour by follow- 
ing our instructions. No Money or Experi- 
ence Necessary. Write Today for particu- 
lars. Costs nothing to investigate. Amer- 
ican Products Co., 2396 American Bldg., 
Cincinnati, O. 


. 


RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS. Pay raised. 
$158-$225 month. Steady. Particulars free. 
Write today. Franklin Institute, Dept. E2, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES, 
every owner buys gold initials for his auto. 
You charge $1.50, make $1.44. Ten orders 
daily easy. Samples and information free. 
World Monogram, Dept. 12, Newark, N. J. 
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Agents and Help Wanted—Continued 


AGENTS: $11.70 daily in advance (send 
for sworn proof) Introducing New Insured 
Hosiery. 57 styles, 40 colors, guaranteed 
seven months. New line now ready. No 
capital or experience required. You simply 
take orders. We deliver and collect (or you 
can deliver, sult yourself) Credit given. Pay 
You Daily, monthly benus besides. We fur- 
nish samples. Spare time will do, Maco- 
chee Textile Company, Station 4508, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, 


Help Wanted—Female 


$6-$18 A DOZEN decorating pillow tops at 


home, experience unnecessary; particulars 
for stamp. Tapestry Paint Co., 110 La- 
Grange, Ind. 


Help Wanted— Male 


ALL Men, Women, Boys, Girls, 17 to 65 
willing to accept Government Positions 
$117-$250, traveling or stationary, write 
Mr. Ozment, 308, St. Louis, Mo., immedi- 
ately. 


EARN $110 to $250 monthly, expenses 
paid as Railway Traffic Inspector. Position 
guaranteed after completion of 3 months’ 
home study course or money refunded. Ex- 
cellent opportunities. Write for Free Book- 
let. CM-28 Stand. Business Training 
Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 


SILVERING MIRRORS. French 
Easily learned; immense profits, 
Wear Mirror Works. 


plate. 
Plans 
Excelsior 


MEN—Age 18-40, Wanting Ry. Station- 


* Office positions, $115-$250 month, free trans- 


portation, experience unnecessary. Write 
Baker, Supt., 49 Wainwright, St. Louis. 


ESTABLISH YOURSELF—AT HOME— 
As a Photographic Expert. Make $75 a week 
while learning. Write at once for Tempo- 
rary Offer. International Studios, Dept. 
140 C, 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago. . 


ABSOLUTELY no competition selling Val- 


Style millinery. Every woman buys. You 
make $25 to $150 a week. Write for 
Special Offer and Exclusive Territory. Val- 


Style Hat Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A 88 Val-Style Building, 


Business Opportunity 


GET OUT OF THE RUT, $100 sufficient, 
learn privilege trading. Dept. 113, Paul 
Kaye, 149 Broadway, New York. 


Farm Lands 


HERE’S YOUR LAND! $10 down and 
$10 a month buys 20 acres of my best land 
in Cent. Mich., for $400 or 10 acres for 
$250. Write at once for free 48-page pic- 
ture book. G. W. Swigart, X1265 1st Nat'l 
Bank Bldg., Chicago. 


i 


Educational 


RAILROAD POSTAL CLERKS start $155 
month, railroad pass. Send stamps for ques- 
tions. Columbus Institute, B-3, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Patents and Lawyers 


sketch or model for 
Booklet free. 
Prompt- 
Patent 
D. C., 


PATENTS, 
preliminary examination. 
Highest references. Best results. 
ness assured. Watson E. Coleman, 
Lawyer, 644 G St., Washington, 


Send 


——— 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. 
Patented or unpatented. Write Adam 
Fisher Mfg. Co., 223, Enright, St. Louis, 
Mo. 
ia aa oem 


PATENTS—Write for free Guide Books 
and ‘‘Record of Invention Blank’’ before 
disclosing inventions. Send model or sketch 
of invention for Inspection and Instructions 
Free. ‘Terms reasonable. Victor J. Evans 
Co., 767 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


eee 


INVENTORS—Write for our guide book, 
“How to Get Your Patent’’ and evidence of 
invention blank. Send model or sketch for 
Inspection and Instructions Free. Terms 
reasonable. Randolph & Co., Dept. 413, 
Washington, D. C. 


Detectives Wanted 


unnecessary 


MEN—Experience 


make secret investigations; reports; salaries; 


Write American Foreign Detec- 
114, St. Louis, Mo. 


expenses. 
tive Agency, 


DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY. 
Travel. Excellent opportunity. Experience 
unnecessary. Write, George Wagner, former 
Government Detective, 1968 Broadway, 
New York. 


Stammering 


ST-STU-T-T-TERING And Stammering 
Cured at Home. Instructive booklet free. 
Walter McDonnell, 80 Potomac Bank Build- 
ing, Washington, D, C. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


New Fngland 
CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


BOSTON, MASS. 


George W. Chadwick Year Opens 
Director September 17, 1925 


Located in the Music Center of America 


It affords pupils the environment and atmosphere so 
necessary toa musical education. Its complete organ- 
ization, and splendid equipment, offer exceptional 
facilities for students. 

Dormitories for women students. 


Complete Curriculum 


Courses in every branch of Music, applied and 


theoretical. 

Owing to the Practical Training 
in our Normal Department, graduates are much in 
demand as teachers. 

The Free Privileges 


of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities of 
ensemble practice and appearing before audiences, 
and the daily associations are invaluable advantages 
to the music student. 


A Complete Orchestra 


offers: advanced pupils in piano-forte, voice, organ 
and violin experience in rehearsal and public appear- 
ance with orchestral accompaniment. 


Dramatic Department 
Practical training in acting. 


Bachelor of Music and Bachelor 


Address Ralph L. Flanders 
of School Music Degrees Granted 


General Manager 


HEN the stomach is out of order, 

try REXALL MILK OF MAGNESIA. It 
acts as a mild laxative and relieves heart- 
burn, constipation, indigestion and sour 
stomach. Pure, easy to take, especially 
recommended for children. Sold only at 
Rexall Drug Stores. 


“There is one near you” 


THe UniteD Druc Company 
BOSTON 


Please mention this magazine 


This Man is Sis 
of His Job 


He saw the handwriting on the wall. 
department were being dropped right and left. 


He might have been the next to go but for a familiar 


Men in his 


coupon which he saw in a magazine. 
marked it, and mailed it to Scranton. 


Then one day his employer called him in. 


“Young man,” he said, “I have just received a letter 
from the International Correspondence Schools telling 
me you have enrolled and have received a mark of 93 
for your first lesson. 


“T don’t mind saying that this letter has saved your 
job. I had you on the list of men to be dropped. But 
I’m going to keep you now. And there are bigger things 
ahead of you. The man who thinks enough of his future 
to study his job is the kind of a man we want.” 


He tore it out, 


OW about you? Are you sitting on the anxious 

bench wondering if you will be the next to go? Or 
are you training yourself so that you will not only be 
sure of your present job but will be ready for the job 
ahead? Your future depends on your answer. 


This is all we ask: Without cost, without obligating 
yourself in any way, put it up to us to prove how we 
can help you. Just mark and mail this coupon. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 2090, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation, please tell me how I can qualify fox 
the position or in the subject before which I have marked an X: 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 

(Business Management Salesmanship 

Industrial Management Advertising 

Personnel Organization Better Letters 
OTraffic Management Show Card Lettering 

Business Law ()Stenography and Typing 

Banking and Banking Law Business English 
ClAccountancy (including C.P.A.) Civil Service 
QNicholson Cost Accounting O)Railway Mail Clerk 


O)Bookkeeping Common School Subjects 

Bervate Secretar. High School Subjects 
Spanish French OWlustrating () Cartooning 

TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 

O Electrical Engineering D Architect 

O Electric Lighting QArchitects’ Blueprints 

(Mechanical Engineer Contractor and Builder 

(Mechanical Draftsman Architectural Draftsman 


(J Machine Shop Practice (Concrete Builder 
Railroad Positions Structural Engineer 
(Gas Engine Operating Chemistry [] Pharmacy 
OCivil Engineer Automobile Work 
OSurveying and Mapping Airplane Engines 


Metallurgy (Navigation 
OSteam Engineering DAgriculture and Poultry 
ORadio  - (Mathematics 


Occupation 
Persons residing in Canada should send th 
tonal Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal, Canada. 


coupon to the Interna- 


when answering advertisements 
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To week-ending males 


THERE may be men who 
enjoy diving for soap in a 
tub like pickaninnies after an 
elusive penny; but the week- 
ending bather who desires to 
approach the office force on 
Monday morning with the 
clear and compelling glance 
of a Big Executive will prefer 
Ivory because it floats. 


The matter of lather is al- 
so important. Unless derived 
from Ivory, lather may mean 
anything from thesquare-root 
of minus one bubble, to a 
collection of oleaginous ma- 
terial requiring a patent skin 
scraper for its removal. 


If a week-end guest enters 
the breakfast room with a 
frown powerful enough to 
crack an empty coffee-cup at 
twenty paces, you may right- 
ly suspect that he has found 
the wrong soap in his bath- 
room. An Ivory bath would 
have prevented the frown and 
protected the cup. 


Indeed, it is coming to be 
acknowledged as a scientific 
fact that Ivory bathers are the 
most durable and pleasant- 
tempered week-enders in the 
world. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


IVORY SOAP 


99 Xoo % PURE 


Copyright 1925, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnatl 


IT FLOATS 


Te week-end hostesses: Guest 


Ivory is nota 


lest C 


mere- 


ly, but whenapplied to guests, it 
is known to producea gentle tol- 


eraace of ace-trumping. 
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Probably every man who has ever been on a job with a group of associates 
who were more than mere coworkers—who were tried and trusted friends, in 
fact—has looked back and wished that he and they might have incorporated to- 
gether in some independent enterprise and gone out to face the world and destiny 
shoulder to shoulder, all for one and one for all. Many a castle in Spain has been 
built around the conception of such a delightful association. But not many such 
daydreams have materialized. Still, the thing could be done. And it ought to 
work. In this story the thing is tried and it does work. The tale starts with a 
newspaper crew, a band of friends. Adversity smites them all with a single sweep 
of its bludgeon. And while they are still dizzy from the blow there comes one 
more friend upon whom Fortune has smiled and enlists them under the banner 
of enterprise and adventure. He is Bruce Vanteen. He has money, he has a 
yacht—and he has a problem. Together the friendly band set sail aboard the Quest, 
on a modern buccaneering cruise. And before they return they capture Romance 
and Success. 


(A Complete Book-length Novel) 


CHAPTERS. He was a man with eyes calm as a 

THE “STAR” IS “INTERTWINED.” tomcod’s, even under stress; a man cele- 

AMES FRANCIS FOLEY, acting brated for the lucidity of his mental proc- 
night editor of the Morning Star, esses and for the soundness of his judg- 


The ide of Missing Masters 
rubbed the side of his majestic nose ments. Habitually he was a man slow to 


By Robert H. Rohde 
Auther of “Providence Goes Wrong,” ‘‘The Projection of Signor Penelli,” Ete. 
(a 
and pondered at. length a late-rising speak. Emphatically he was not one to 
question of policy. be rushed to a decision. 
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. Eight stories below the curiously shaped 
desk at which Mr. Foley sat, with the 
“long-wait” crew hanging tense on his 
words, the final edition was being run off. 
The gaunt building that housed the Star 
shook to the rumble of great presses 
eagerly flinging out the news of another 
day gone glimmering to a public that, by 
all precedent, would rest very comfortably 
until breakfast time without it. 

From the alley beyond the open win- 
dows the ardent August breeze brought in 
a pandemonium of distribution; blasphe- 
mous shouts of drivers demanding right 
of way, the flinty clatter of the hoofs of 
the light-delivery brigade, the grinding and 
the thunder of news-laden motor trucks 
skidding at the corner and straightening 
out for the long uptown race. 

Directly abaft Mr. Foley’s beam—which 
was by no means inconsiderable—an in- 
strument which had in it a little of the 
typewriter, a little of the telegraph, and 
quite a great deal of the magpie chattered 
away with a nervous and vast irritability. 
A voice, evidently hurdling through the 
transom of a closed door to his right that 
showed a lighted square of panel, launched 
into a tirade opening: “Damned sick- 
looking sheet we’ve got this morning, 
Foley !” 

From the rim of the big wooden horse- 
shoe within which he slouched—this the 
copy desk, a shambles on which the brain 
children of countless young men of genius 
had been mutilated and massacred—the 
night editor might have felt himself the 
subject of inimical regard. 

But James Francis Foley was not sensi- 
tive. With his problem before him, and 
all else cast out from consciousness, he sat 
tranquil in the seat of judgment. It was 
a personal problem, in truth; a problem 
hugged very close to the broad vest which 
he appeared to employ indifferently as a 
receptacle for lead pencils and a receiver 
for cigarette ashes. Over it he debated 
with a humming sound that echoed the 
strident song of the presses: 

“A-moom-oom-m-m-m! A-moom-oom- 
m-m-m 1? 

It was Woody, the late-trick rewrite 


‘ladies, Foley! 


man, who, out of the three looking in upon 
Night Editor Foley, was moved to com- 
plaint. Woody was not directly the night 
editor’s subordinate. Eddeson, copy 
reader of the dog watch, most certainly 
was; and young Barrett was so recently 
on from a cubhood in New Orleans that 
even Jimmy Irons, the Star’s bald and 
classic copy boy, still was “sir” to him. 

Yielding to impatience, Woody urged: 

“Come on, Jim. It’s after three. 
What’s the word ?” 

The surface of Mr. Foley’s highly pol- 
ished spectacles showed a glint from the 
glacial blue behind them. Debate had 
passed; decision had come. 

“tT am of the opinion,” said James 
Francis Foley, “absolutely and unalterably 
of the opinion that these cards which in- 
scrutable Providence has favored me with 
make one more raise imperative!” 

And then, dignity succumbing to jubi- 
lation: 

“Blessings on your suspicious natures 
—and thanks much for your valuable pat- 
ronage. Behold the Graces—Minnie, 
Maud, and Mabel! One caller for each 
bright queen makes the party even. Beat 
the women, buccaneers, and take the 
money !” 


OLEY turned the hand which contained 

three queens into the deck, and with 
it three other hands that had come to him 
face downward and ungently. The mound 
of red-and-white chips recently in dispute 
rattled into a drawer that held, besides 
numerous like disks, dozens of pencils, 
long and slender or short and stubby, for 
which James Francis had found no place 
in the ample waistcoat. 

“T think,” he mused, “it is the fourth 
time I have been honored and enriched by 
the ladies at the present sitting. Or is it 
the fifth, Woody ?” 

“By my own count,” said the long- 
geared rewrite man, “it’s the tenth.” He 
spoke with a dry solemnity, as becomes the 
recognized craftsman in humor, and he 
fixed an ironic gaze on the night editor’s 
scandalously naked scalp. “You and the 
Oh, you dizzy sheik!’ 
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James’ Francis Foley, man of balance 
and discretion, stroked the gray-red stub- 
ble that flaunted his later misogyny. He 
set his torn eyeshade at a doggish angle 
and nodded toward a distant corner, in- 
habited by the only other visible occupant 
of the city room: this a woman of statu- 
esque proportions and dowager mien, ca- 
parisoned as for the opera, who for hours 
past had been pecking away leisurely—al- 
together luxuriously—at a loose-jointed 
typewriter. 

“What makes Helen Hubbard the 
greatest society editor of her time?” in- 
quired Mr. Foley loftily. “Why is it she 
will not write by day, but must pass the 
long nights in the office? What inspira- 
tion does she find here, please tell me? 
Whom do her slavish eyes follow as he 
engages in the major operations of news- 
paper publishing—the skilled executive 
operations ?” 

Mr. Woody made reply in the privi- 
leged fashion of the elect, speaking, i in the 
estimation of the outwardly impassive but 
secretly delighted Barrett, as god ‘speaks 
to god. 

“Slavish eyes?” he queried gently. “Do 
they look like that to you, astute employer? 
I’ve seen Helen looking at you a time or 
two—and ‘venomous’ would be my word. 
A fine figure of a man you may be, with 
your sweeping curves; but I don’t think 
Miss Hubbard ever takes kindly to your 
comments on her overset. 


“You mustn’t forget, James, that she . 


was grinding out upper-crust copy—and 
on that same old machine, I’ll bet you!— 
when you were a gay lad covering the Bat- 
tle of Shiloh.” 

Eddeson coughed apprehensively. To 
copy readers, until they have traveled far, 
the persons of night editors are sacred. 
After all, Tom Woody was just one gun 
of the rewrite battery, albeit a big one; 
and James Francis Foley, except for the 
owner of the complaining voice that con- 
tinued to float sporadically over the tran- 
som, demanding no answer and expecting 
none, was ranking editor of the Star. 

: “My deal, I thitik,” announced Eddeson, 
fondling his colorless mustache with one 


hand and with the other reaching for the 
cards. And then, directly and tactfully, 
he addressed himself to his assailed su- 
perior. 

“You’re sure having a phenomenal run 
of luck, boss. Not much good in two-bit 
limit—but maybe you couldn’t have 
cleaned up with it in one of those Monte 
Carlo games we used to have when young 
Vanteen was on the staff!” 

The night editor firmly withheld the 
deck. A reminiscent gleam suddenly had 
lighted his lenses. 

“Oh, for Vanteen!” he chuckled. “Just 
wouldn’t I like to have him sitting in 
among you profitless dried herring. He’d 
be an inspiration to bring out the best 
in me. 

“You birds cramp my style of play, and 
that’s a fact. What use the bold and dash- 
ing when I know that if I take you for 
more than three and a quarter apiece I'll 
have to lend the money back? Graceless 
improvidents, ye are, with your terrapin 
appetites and tripe pocketbooks. There’s 
no zest or nourishment in holding hands 
against you. 

“But Vanteen! M-m-m-m-m! You 
fire my imagination, Eddie. What more 
could the sporting heart desire than good 
cards—and Vanteen ?”> 

Woody had been abstractedly counting 
over and rearranging his dwindled stack 
of chips. He paused in this melancholy 
operation to remark: 

“Tt comes to mind, James, that for one 
so young in the business Vanteen had de- 
veloped a fine sense for the appraisal of 
human nature. The present remorseless 
look in your eyes and the greed that trem- 
bles in your voice recalls what I’ve always 
felt to have been one of his ablest char- 
acterizations. He said, I believe, that you 
had much of the pirate in you, and that if 
you’d lived a couple of hundred: years 
earlier z 

“As I remember,” corrected Mr. James 
Francis Foley blandly, “Vanteen once said 
that we of the Morning Star’s long wait 
were all pirates. He singled out no par- 
ticular person, and he made not an ex- 
ception. Neither did he qualify the term. 
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Of course, he was laboring at the moment 
under a misconception of journalistic eth- 
ics and ideals. Need I point out he out- 
grew that?” 

“You're right, boss,” corroborated the 
loyal Eddeson. “I was on that night. 
Vanteen couldn’t understand that we had 
any business lifting news we’d missed out 
of the first editions of the other papers— 
didn’t know the same thing goes on in 
every office in town.” 

Woody smiled and surrendered, 

“If that’s piracy,” he conceded, “I’d 
have to swing from a thousand yardarms 
to pay up for my guilty past. Vanteen 
was funny. Looked as if he’d suddenly 
found himself in the den of the Forty 
Thieves when we began to cover up the 
fumbles of the day side.” 

“He never did get over the feeling that 
no news should go into a paper that hadn’t 
been brought in by its own men or its own 
wires,” recalled Eddeson. ‘Don’t you re- 
member what he said a week or so be- 
fore he left the Star? ‘If I ever go into 
the buccaneering business’—that was the 
way he put it—‘I wouldn’t look far for a 
crew. I’d just come back to the old shop 
and hire the long wait in a body!” 

“Tf he follows in his father’s footsteps 
he won’t need a ship to be a buccaneer,” 
said Foley. “Old John B. Vanteen built 
‘a fine record for piracy, now did he not, 
without ever getting closer to the sea than 
Wall Street?” 

“Nevertheless,” objected the rewrite 
man, “no one could say that John B. went 
after the widow-and-orphan money. He 
got his from the other highbinders. I 
did a magazine interview with him years 
ago. He was real, I want to tell you.” 


ME: JAMES FRANCIS FOLEY 
lighted a fresh cigarette from the stub 
end of another. 

“TI don’t think it’s likely that Bruce Van- 
teen will ever hit Wall Street hard,” he 
commented. ‘He hasn’t the taste for that 
sort of thing. The instinct of the trader 
isn’t in him. You all know that. 

“What pickings he’d have made for one 
Foley this merry morning with the cards 


running as they’ve been! Think of this 
meek contest gone amuck, with the limit 
lifted up six miles over city-hall clock and 
the International Gas Pump Corporation 
supplying groceries and tobacco for James 
Francis forever and ever, amen! Now 
what’d I do with the booty, what’d I do 
with it?” 

Eddeson interpolated a practical and 
wistful suggestion. 

“Tf I had the luck and Vanteen was in 
the game, holding good hands against me, 
you’d see me out of here at the end of 
the week, and next week, or maybe next 
month, sitting pretty with a paper of my 
own. Out in the country, somewhere, near 
a good stream that hadn’t been whipped 
to death by you once-a-year city fellers. 
Publish every Tuesday—and Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday, God help the trout! 
Oh, boss, can’t you see it?” 

To judge from the brighter iridescence 
of his spectacles, Mr. Foley could. But 
he shook his head. 

“T don’t think I’d have the heart to do 
it, Eddie,” he said. “Your picture has 
charms; I’m going to walk square into 
the middle of one just like it some day, 
and stay there. But I’d rather get the 
money out of the business office, and get 
it slow, than take Vanteen. 

“He could afford it—sure. But damned 
if I’d bleed him. No one who knew him 
could. By Joseph, there was one young 
gentleman who came pretty close to win- 
ning me from the principle of the confis- 
catory inheritance tax!’ 

“A good egg,” said Woody judicially. 
“No frills. One of the gang all the time. 
And couldn’t he order a dinner? Remem- 
ber those blow-outs he gave the staff at 
Reisenheim’s, Jim? Must have set him 
back at least a thousand apiece. I tried 
to figure it out one night.” 

The night editor emitted a grumble 
from the lowest of his nether necks. 

“Yes, I remember,” he said. “And I 
remember things you don’t know about. 
How do you s’pose Ernest Chatfield got 
hold of that farm up-State he retired to 
after his eyes went back on him? Think 
the Star: bought that? Think the pension 
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-fund fixed it up? Think Ernie was able 
to save for it on fifty a week with five 
kids kicking out shoes? 

“A good boy Vanteen was; you said it, 
Woody. No, luck i in or luck out, I—don’t 
—think—I’d——— 

“Nor any of us,” put in the rewrite man 
quickly, and for the first time since the 
city room had been left to the custody of 
the long wait his voice was without the 
property dryness of the practicing cynic. 
“So that’s how poor Chatfield came to land 
right side up, eh? I might have suspected. 
But Vanteen never dropped a hint. 

“I like him better than ever now, Jim 
—and I liked him a lot from the first 
night he came over and borrowed the mak- 
in’s, Wonder what’s happened to him?” 

James Francis Foley had been absently 
shuffling and reshuffling the cards, his 
mind drifting far afield from queens and 
profits and the potentialities of the draw. 

“I wonder, too,” he grunted. “Easy 
enough to find out.” He raised his voice 
startlingly and bellowed across the room. 
“Miss Hubbard! Oh, Miss Hubbard! 
Can you stop that ‘Outline of History’ 
long enough to tell us what Bruce Vanteen 
is doing these days?” 

A reply came immediately in a cool— 

almost too cool—contralto. 
. “Bruce Vanteen is somewhere on his 
yacht, Mister Foley. If you want to reach 
him, I’d advise the radio. And I’m not 
writing any ‘Outline of History.’ It’s a 
skeleton of society I’m doing for the Sun- 
day. Three columns when I ought to have 
six!” 

“Take that, Skilled-Executive-Engaged- 
in-Major-Operations-of-Newspaper --Pub- 
lishing!” murmured Woody. “For mine, 
I’ll hang on to the old banjo and be Uncle 
Tom to the end of my days. Everybody 


i kaa 


likes me! 


YOUNG Barrett, of New. Orleans, had 
been manifesting a rising interest in 
the conversation of the Star’s older hands. 
It boiled over as Eddeson reached again 
for the idle: deck. 
“Bruce Vanteen!” he burst out. “The 
chap. that got the croix de guerre for 


the work he did on the iron crosses. "The 
sho-’nough eat-’em-alive kid millionaire! 
He worked on the Star, did he?” 

“He did,” said Woody sharply. “And 
did us a lot more good than some later 
acquisitions we've had. He could get 
news—and he could write it, young man. 
It was damn seldom at the last that the 
rewrite desk had to backstop him.” 

“Right,” nodded Eddeson; “he got so 
I hardly had to put a pencil to his copy. 
T’ve never seen a new man make such 
progress in a year.” 

“He’d have developed into a topnotcher 
if he’d stuck,” opined Foley. “I guess he 
wanted to, all right. But the family——” 

He shrugged a round and beefy shoul- 
der and broke off, reapplying himself to 
his endless and needless shuffling. 

The Southern youth, blissful and beam- 
ing, intruded himself again upon the at- 
tention of his elders. 

“So that’s how come!” he cried. 

“What’s how come what?” demanded 
Woody. Raised himself in the sterner 
journalistic school of two decades gone 
by, he held by ethics which demanded that 
youngsters tend their knitting when jour- 
neymen talked shop. 

A little taken aback by the crisp re- 
buke in the gilded one’s voice, Barrett 
pressed on: 

“Didn’t mean to butt in, Mr. Woody. I 
was going to say I’d heard the name. 
Knew it was a rich Vanteen—but not. that 
one. Anyhow, I heard that some Vanteen 
with all kinds of money was a great friend 
of Miss Durant’s, and that she——” 

“Oh, can it!” commanded the long ar- 
tilleryman, so savagely that a flush arose 
in. the cheeks of the boy from New Or- 
leans, and a spark handed down by a fire- 
eating colonel of the Confederacy flared 
in his dark eyes. “That’s rank gossip— 
cub gossip!” 


THE fat night editor, who had a faculty 
for seeing many things in a single 
glance, slid with surprising grace into os 
breach. 
“Nothing to it, Barrett,” he said. “Ab- 
solutely nothing to it. I’ve heard stories . 
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myself—and I can tell you they’re all 
ridiculously wrong. Be obliged if you’d 
spread the word before things come to a 
point where the decentest and best little 
newspaper woman in town is going to be 
embarrassed. 

“Bruce Vanteen quit the Star because 
of outside pressure from his people, and 
that’s the truth of it. He was friendly 
with Anne Durant while he was here. 
Who isn’t friendly with her? Bruce him- 
self was a fine sort. Anne liked him. 
Naturally. They were about quite a lot 
together. 

“But so far as Miss Durant is con- 
cerned, romance is something for the pa- 
per. And as for Vanteen fe 

James Francis Foley was betraying a 
modicum of excitement in his exposition. 
His voice had lifted, carried, and his 
words occasioned now a contralto com- 
ment. The elegant Miss Hubbard had 
been listening, her pink and polished nails 
at rest against the keys they had bela- 
bored. 

“Mr. Vanteen,” she said, “is the latest 
prize of Lana Marshall’s first season ‘out.’ 
I’m saving a hole in the Sunday layout for 
the hussy’s picture. Engagement ought to 
be announced any minute.” 

“Uh-huh!” acknowledged Mr, Foley. 
“Thanks—Helen!” He became suddenly 
aware of the cessation of contest. “Come 
on, Eddeson! You're dealing!” he said 
testily, and shoved over the deck to his 
feft. 

Minutes passed. James Francis Foley 
lost two pots and won two. His expres- 
sion showed him content with the aver- 
age. The banging of a desk top and the 
subsequent quick blackening of the door 
panel through which light had shone 
stirred him to a show of professional ac- 
tivity. At intervals measured by the re- 
current chirpings of the mechanical chat- 
terbox at his elbow he had been glancing 
negligently over the typewritten lines is- 
suing therefrom in endless screed. Now 
he gathered a couple of yards of “bureau 
copy” to him, detached it from the ma- 
chine with a practiced yank, crumpled it, 
and consigned it to the littered floor. 


At the conclusion of this bit of jour- 

nalistic endeavor the darkened door 
opened. A man who was gray from boot 
tops up—a man in a gray suit and a gray 
hat, with a gray mustache and gray, in- 
trospective eyes—came forth. He turned 
a key in the door of the private office, and,’ 
like ‘one in the grip of habit, he shook the 
knob to make certain the lock was on 
duty. 

For a moment the gray apparition stood 
at one of the ends of the giant horseshoe, 
peering over Foley’s shoulder. 

“What’s doing?” he asked presently in 
a flat and disenchanted voice. 

“Nothing,” returned the night editor 
briefly, pausing in his deal. “Third-class 
suicide in a fourth-class suburb, and a 
two-alarm property-loss fire downtown 
without a living feature to redeem it. I 
spiked ’em both. Otherwise the town’s a 
millpond, Mr. Caffrey.” 

The gray man nodded. 

“All right. I’ll be going. Guess there’s 
nothing to keep me. Let things ride easy 
the rest of the way, Foley. I mean, don’t 
teplate for anything short of another 
World War. Play as late as you care to 
—of course.” 

“Of course!’ echoed the night editor 
under his breath as the wraith called Caf- 
frey glided away; and then, raising his 
tone a little on each word, he said medi- 
tatively, “I—don’t—like—that !” 

Woody’s shaggy eyebrows were puck- 
ered. 

“Notice that the M. E. smiled, James?” 
he asked. “Never saw him do that be- 
fore.” 

With a painful effort that temporarily 
cost him one of his subnecks, Mr. Foley 
was endeavoring to follow his managing 
editor’s retreat around the corner of an 
intervening pillar. 

“He’s up to something,” he hazarded. 
“What’s he doing now? Anybody see?” 

“At the bulletin board,” supplied Ed- 
deson. ‘“He’s posting some sort of no- 
tice.” 

Woody grinned. 

“That was a pretty good yarn I did last 
night on the Greaves murder,” he said. 
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“Too bad the old man couldn’t have 
spoken right out in meeting and said so. 
But, oh, well—a bonus is a bonus. I’d 
tather have the money than kind words!” 
The gray voice of Caffrey came back to 
them: 
“Good-by—and good luck!” 


M® FOLEY looked more extremely 
thoughtful. 

“T’ll promise you,” he remarked darkly, 
“that’s the first time ‘Silent Smith’ Caf- 
frey ever wished anybody good luck. I 
don’t like that, either.” 

“I thought the formula for his early- 
morning flood of conversation was ‘Good 
night,’ Jim,” said Woody. “This time it 
was ‘Good-by.’ Get that? Do you sup- 
pose he’s quitting—retired or something?” 

“It'd be like him to walk out without a 
word to anybody,” speculated Eddeson. 
“T’ve worked here fourteen blessed years, 
and the only time he ever spoke to me ex- 
cept on business was when he called me 
off to tell me that raises were made in 
heaven, and that the newspaper business 
was hell. Even that was nearly three 
months after I’d put in my bid for a 
boost.” 

Foley looked toward the door through 
which the departing managing editor had 
passed. He was silent until the elevator 
gate had clanged. 

“Mr. Caffrey hasn’t exactly had the life 
of Reilly, Eddie,” he said then, slowly. 
“There’s lots to being an M. E. that isn’t 
as pleasant as the opening of the pay 
envelope and the wearing of the epau- 
lets. 

“I happen to know that the business 
office has been bearing down hard on the 
old man this last year. That’s why my 
title remains acting night editor at the end 
of it. They’re paying me only a small 
advance over the old head-of-the-copy- 
desk salary—and that’s that, if it inter- 
ests you. Money’s tight. Tight! Whose 
deal? Hi, there, Barrett! Where away?” 

The rising alumnus of the venerable 
Picayune was already halfway across the 
city room. ‘ ee 

~“Deal me out a couple of hands,” he 


flung back. “Goin’ to see what all’s stir- 
rite? 

In front of the bulletin board Barrett 
stood with his hands deep in his pockets. 
They came slowly out, at about that same 
absurdly languid rate at which the slow- 
motion camera delivers action on the 
screen—or at which the hair of the hore 
rified rises. 

“Gawd in heaven!” gasped the reader 
of office tidings. “Bring me air!” 

Woody smiled at his obese vis-a-vis. 

“Hope I guessed right. If any bonus 
award has done that to Barrett, it’s a 
whopper.” 

“Didn’t like it. Not any of it,” reiter- 
ated Mr. James Francis Foley porten- 
tously, and lifted himself out of his chair. 

Shoulder to shoulder, the three veter- 
ans of the Star’s long wait crossed to the 
sufferer who called for oxygen. They 
found the notice left by the silent, gray 
Caffrey still wet with the paste that affixed 
it to the board: 


TO THE STAFF 


The Morning Star has been acquired by Mr. 
Hurley K. Mosher, and with the final editions of 
current date ceases independent publication. It is 
Mr. Mosher’s intention to merge the Star with his 
Daily Banner. Personally, I thank the gentlemen 
of the Star for the loyal support they have given 
to me and extend to them best wishes for success 
in whatever fields the future may find them. 


C. B. Carrrey, 
Managing Editor (ex-officio). 


M®. JAMES FOLEY, having digested 
the typewriting on the wall with 
accustomed celerity, produced a deep and 
mournful whistle that might have come 
from one of the bass pipes of a cathedral 
organ. 
“What does it mean?” gasped Eddeson. 
“Taking a cue from the fateful sound 
of the last sentence,” said Woody, “it 
means we're dished. At one swell foop 
we've been recruited into the army of the 
unemployed. The paper ceases to func- 
tion—and so do we. Never again do we 
bid a bright ‘Good morning’ to the old 
cashier. How are your shoes, men?” 
“We're out?” repeated Barrett incredu- 
lously. “First I spend seven blessed weeks 
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deviling city editors to get me a job in 
New York—and then I get this?” 

The night editor was reading his su- 
perior’s notice again. He’d made no mis- 
take. The words were surely there, frosty 
and final. They chronicled one more 
tragedy of Newspaper Row. Another 
once-great daily had gone by the board, 
and those who had served it were jobless 
—men and women proverbially unthrifty, 
professionally unregardful of the morrow, 
thin days loomed for them. 

James Francis Foley realized that the 
others awaited a word from him. There 
was sympathy in their eyes; hit hard 
themselves, they still could be sorry for 
a man whose loss was the greater by the 
further distance of his fall. But when 
Mr. Foley spoke it was from a cool and 
lofty height. He spoke in the voice of 
his vastest imperturbability, as if the no- 
tice which meant his swift descent to the 
ranks had concerned no larger matter than 
some one’s lost fountain pen. 

“Gentlemen,” he said crisply, “permit 
me as editor in charge to remind you that 
the setting Siar claims your services until 
four thirty a.m. And—ah—reverting, re- 
verting—Woody, I trust you don’t think 
I’m going to let you save another ante. 
I haven’t forgotten that the next deal is 
yours !” 

CHAPTER II. 
ONE LAST SCOOP. 


ALONG Newspaper Row Mr. James 

Francis Foley had enjoyed for years 
—had greatly enjoyed, had in cold truth, 
actually reveled in—a reputation as the 
most ruthless of poker players. 

In the reputation Mr. Foley found 
profit. It engendered a sentiment of re- 
spect in opponents. Only the boldest 
souls—and the measure of these James 
Francis had taken well—would be found 
contesting pots in which he was pleased 
to display more than a passing interest. 
The timid shrank away lest, by obtruding 
themselves unpleasantly on the redoubtable 
Foley, they draw his attack to themselves. 

This state of mind Mr. Foley recog- 
nized, appreciated, and. encouraged. -Find- 


ing luck between his knees, and himself 
in a wrangler’s saddle, it was his habit 
to ride hard. And hard enough, during 
the earlier part of the last of the Morning 
Star’s traditional pay-night diversions he 
had ridden. Politically and impersonally, 
scientifically and artfully, he had wrung 
the ultimate white chip from each who 
disputed him on the cloth of chance. 

But as the contest continued, the in- 
souciance of the players rendered only 
more elaborate and their repartee more 
scintillant by the blast from the bulletin 
board, fortune’s mighty favorite under- 
went a change either of facility or of 
form or of heart. 

The tide of white chips and red and 
blue that had flowed so steadily into the 
drawer of many pencils turned back to- 
ward the sea. And James Francis Foley 
placidly saw his winnings go. 

At five minutes past four, which was 
precisely a quarter hour after the resump- 
tion of Armageddon, Mr. Foley lifted a 
large and commanding hand. 

“Please don’t raise me again, Eddeson,” 
he said. 

The dogwatch copy reader plucked 
nervously at his dispirited mustache and 
contemplated the sizable pile of chips be- 
tween him and the man who in less than 
half an hour would cease to dominate him. 

“I don’t know, boss,” he demurred. 
“It’s a good pot—and you drew three 
cards,” 

“That I did,” said Foley. “You drew 
one. It filled a hand for you. Your eyes 
told me that, Eddie, ye poor pollywog. 
Maybe you’ve got a straight; maybe a 
flush.” 

“Maybe,” suggested Eddeson, with a 
dismal attempt at the Woody style, “maybe 
I drew to two pair. Want me to tell you 
what I did? That what you’re fishing for, 
boss ?” 

“T’ll tell you what I drew to—and con- 
sider the last bet called,” scowled Mr. 
Foley. “I drew to a pair of aces, Edde- 
son. And I’ll show you my catch: two 
nines and another ace! D’ye see? Can 
you top an ace full, Eddie? Of course 
not!” 
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James Francis Foley drew the. chips to 
him, and then the cards. The latter he 
shuffled once; following which, with a 
quick wrench of his massive paws, he 
ripped the deck through its middle. 

“Finis!” he cried. “The last card has 
been turned in the old shop, men. The 
pot I’ve taken puts me where I started 
in the morning. The rest of you are about 
even, which is well. We'll be needing— 
the whole lot of us—every dollar we can 
put our hands on. Money to gamble with 
is Money a man can afford to lose.” 


Woopy yawned. 

“Ah, well,” he said philosophically, 
“to-morrow will take care of itself. Per- 
sonally, I wouldn’t object to dropping my 
stack and a couple more like it, regardless 
of the interesting little item of news 
tossed off by Grandfather Caffrey. But 
I do agree that the game’s better over, 
James. Doesn’t seem decent to be play- 
ing our tiddledywinks in the presence of 
so fresh a corpse as the Morning Star.” 


Eddeson had been drawing broad-lined 


parallelograms on the top sheet of a block 
of copy paper. He regarded the comic of 
the rewrite desk with quick. disfavor and 
turned his eyes to Foley. 

“We'll be. taken care of, surely,” he 
said; but his voice was weak and his pro- 
nouncement at the very end took alarm 
and resolved itself into a question. 

“Yes, we will!” said James Francis 
Foley promptly, but not at all reassur- 
ingly. 

Woody, the irrepressible, chuckled. 

“A change—even a little hardship— 
might do wonders for your figure, James,” 
said he. “Won’t hurt any of us to get out 
and.about. The question. before the house, 
I should say, is: Where do we go from 
here?” 


Eddeson looked up again from a en-.. 


terprise of cubic art. 

“Hurley Mosher is bound to. ‘te: _some- 
thing for us,” he insisted hopefully. 
realizes there are.a crowd. of us who be- 
long to the.Star and: who’ ve got.to go with 
it. He owes a.duty. to us.” 

“Duty, hell!” scoffed Mr. James Fran- 


“He 


cis Foley. “Mr. Mosher isn’t a slave 
dealer. He’s a good, straightforward, 
hundred-per-cent business man. The Star 
had something he wanted, and that some- 
thing is what he bought. That was an 
item of circulation and an item of adver- 
tising contracts and an item of news-serv- 
ice franchises. 

“He doesn’t give a damn about the 
plant and he doesn’t give a damn about 
us. So far as he’ll bother his head, we’re 
scrapped along with the composing-room 
equipment and the steam tables and the 
presses,” 

“How about the horses and the trucks?” 
queried Woody. “Think Mosher’ll feed 
’em and keep the axles greased, James? 
That will be a problem for the frugal 
gentleman to lie awake with, eh?” 

The artistic copy reader sniffed. 

“Be serious for once, Woody,” he en- 
treated. “Can’t you see the hole we're 
in if Mosher doesn’t do the right thing? 
What’s happened in these last three or 
four years? I mean about consolida- 
tions.” 

“To the best of my recollection,” re- 
plied the rewrite man, “three morning 
newspapers have walked the plank, and a 
couple of evenings after ’em. All swal- 
lowed up by Mr. Mosher’s Morning and 
Evening Banners—long may they wave!” 

“Exactly,” said Eddeson  gloomily. 
“And every time a paper dropped out, a 
few good jobs and a lot of jobs that meant 
a living for somebody dropped out. with 
it. I ran into Frank Findlay the other 
day. He was one of the gang that got 
caught when Mosher gobbled the Senti-. 
nel. More than a year ago, that was, and 
Findlay hasn’t landed another newspaper 
berth yet. There’s a damn good copy, 
reader trying to get by as an insurance 
salesman. And fifty other able men are 
out and on their uppers. By Godfrey, the 
situation ought to be put up to Mosher, 
and put up hard!” 

“Oh, come, Eddie,” objected the tolerant 
Foley, “Hurley Mosher isn’t to blame. I 
agree it’s too bad that the newspaper busi-. 
ness has got to be what it is—but Mosher 
didn’t invite any of us into the game,. re- 
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member. We walked in with our eyes 
wide open, knowing it for a pastime of 
snap the whip and devil take the hind- 
most.” 


THERE'S one thing, James, we can all 

be thankful for,” interjected Woody. 
“None of us has anybody to worry about 
but himself. I’ve got a few hundred dol- 
lars banked, and it ought to hold me until 
I’ve dashed off the great American novel. 
While the money lasts I’m not going to 
bother about hunting a new job. Me fer 
the free-lance work.” 

Young Mr. Barrett spoke up. 

“You can do fiction and get away with 
it, Woody,” he said. “I’ve always figured 
you were wasting your time hammering 
out rewrite on a salary. I’ll bet that in- 
side a year you'll be looking back on this 
day of disaster as the luckiest day of 
your life. But it sure looks like the end 
of the metropolitan career for me. Guess 
Ill shoot off an S O S to the Pic and see 
if I can’t get my old job back.” 

“Don’t do it, my boy,” counseled Foley. 
“You should take a solemn warning from 
this experience. Get out of the game, and 
stay out. You’re young. There’s plenty 
of time for you to get in some other busi- 
ness and work up from the bottom. Then 
you'll be safe. You'll be able to lead a 
normal life, knowing exactly where you 
stand. You can marry, raise kids—live! 

“Maybe you'll miss something. Maybe 
it'll take a while to get used to having 
each day patterned like every. other one; 
maybe you'll find yourself longing for the 
tang of the news hunt and the spur of 
the deadline. But you'll never find your- 
self in a boat like poor old Boss Caffrey’s. 

“The old man’s through. His pedestal 
has been shot from under him, and he 
won't live to climb another. Managing 
editors of sixty —aten’t in brisk demand. 
It’s the copy desk that yawns for Caffrey 
—the graveyard of lost hopes. He’s had 
his day, and fifty a week will be his 
finish.” 

“You don’t think he’s going over to the 
Banner?” asked Eddeson. 

Foley shook his head. 


“Not he. I’ve been about as close to 
the old man as any one in the shop, and I 
know him. He doesn’t have a lot to say, 
but there never was an M. E. who stood 
solider behind his men. 

“Tf Mr. Caffrey wasn’t out himself 
that notice wouldn’t read the way it does. 
He’d put up a fight for us; at least, he’d 
see that the old hands of the Star were 
looked out for, and you can bet there’d 
have been a couple of weeks’ salary for 
the people the Banner couldn’t absorb.” 

Woody’s eyes sought the corner where 

the dowager, vastly at peace, continued her 
deft and steady tapping of typewriter 
keys. 
' “Shame to let all that energy go to 
waste,” he murmured, and then he sang 
out: “Better write ‘thirty’ and knock off, 
Miss Hubbard!” 

The society editor looked up from her 
labors. 

“What’s the hurry?” she demanded. 
“Don’t tell me they’ve moved the Sunday 
deadline ahead to Friday morning!” 

“Tsn’t any hurry,” replied Woody. 
“That’s just it. The Star won’t be pub- 
lishing Sunday. Go take a look at the 
bulletin board!” 

“And prepare yourself for a shock, 
Helen,” supplemented Mr. Foley cheer- 
fully. 

The telephone at his side jingled, and 
he glanced quickly up at the clock as he 
lifted the receiver from the hook. 


“Star night desk,” he announced 
briskly. “Yes, Anne, I got your sweet 
voice. What the devil you doing out at 


four twenty P X? Oh, I see. Yes, yes! 
Regular riot, was it? Good girl, Anne! 
You bet we'll replate for that! Just a sec- 
ond, now. [I'll let you talk to Woody.” 


MBE. JAMES FRANCIS FOLEY cov- 

ered the transmitter with his hand 
and tersely addressed himself to the re- 
write man. 

“It’s Miss Durant. She’s at the cover 
artists’ bal masque. Couple of our lead- 
ing illustrators tangled over a lady not 
the wife-of either and nearly wrecked the 
Hotel Sidenham’s blue room. 
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“Get the yarn quick as you can and 
let me have a lively half column in single- 
paragraph takes. Snap it up please, 
Woody. The old ship’s sinking, but we’ll 
founder with one last beat nailed to the 
mast.” 

The night editor picked up another tele- 
phone and called the pressroom. 

“Hullo, Ferguson. Hold the run. 
plate coming on page one!” 

With an all-but-incredible agility Mr. 

Foley swung himself out of his chair in 
the “slot” and fled up the iron stairs spi- 
raling to the composing room. 
‘ “Let her come up take by take, Edde- 
son,” he called down over his shoulder. 
“Give me a ninety-six-point line with fire- 
works in it, and a number-one drop. It’s 
the last bump we’ll ever give the Banner— 
and, man, she’s a wow! Barrett, you get 
the names of the principals from Woody 
and see if we’ve got cuts of ’em in the 
morgue.” 

Foley variished through the composing- 
room hatch. When he reappeared on the 
stairs exactly twelve minutes had elapsed 
—and the Morning Star’s last scoop was 
in type. Down below, the briefly silenced 
presses had resumed their rumbling. 

“Good yarn, Woody,” said Foley. 
“And a peach of a head, Eddeson. Good 
catch on pictures, too, Barrett. That 
story’s bound to make ’em sit up and take 
notice. Ought to add twenty thousand to 
stand sales—for all the benefit the poor 
old Star will get out of it!” 

Helen Hubbard, having perused the no- 
tice of sale and suspension, had walked 
over from the bulletin board to the copy 
desk. She eyed Mr. Foley blankly. 

“Ts it a joke?” she asked. 

“Of course it is,” replied the night ed- 
itor. “A fine little joke on us. Mr. Hur- 
fey Mosher must have his fun every so 
often.” 

“Sold down the river,” lamented 
Woody. “No more toil with the shovel 
and the hoe. Our happy family’s busted 
u Pats 2 

Miss Hubbard summed up her reac- 
tions in the classic observation of her sex. 

“It’s so—so sudden?” said she. “I 


Re- 


never heard of such a thing. I can’t be- 
lieve it.” 

“The truth will gradually grow on 
you,” predicted Mr. Foley sagely. He 
lifted his head suddenly. “Hullo! Fine 
hour for visitors.” 

Out in the corridor leading to the Star’s 
city room the elevator gate had clanged 
once more. 

“Maybe,” suggested Woody, “it’s the 
undertaker.” 

And then his voice broke into a glad 
shout. 

“Look who's here, James!” 

Mr. Foley bounced from his chair and 
emitted a welcoming bellow. 

“Ho, there, somebody!” he cried. “Kill 
a calf! The prodigal returns!” 

Eddeson seized up the long shears 
which were the chief tools of his trade. 

“Lead the sanctified animal to me and 
I'll prepare the feast,” he invited. 

Young Barrett stood staring at his sud- 
denly lunatic confréres. Even Miss Hub- 
bard had succumbed to the pervading ex- 
citement. She was frankly aflutter. 

“What’s it all about?” demanded the 
Orleanean, giving another glance to the 
newcomer. “Who is he?” 

“Our gold-plated Prince 
himself,” said Woody. 

Mr. Foley, escaped from the grip of 
the encircling horseshoe, dug two fat sets 
of knuckles into his eyes. 

“Bruce Vanteen!” he roared. 
of the devil Y 

“Speak of angels, rather,” amended the 
rewrite man softly. “Wait till he hears 
what’s happened, James. Maybe he’ll see 
a way to snatch the poor old Star from 
the talons of Hurley Mosher!” 


Charming 


“Speak 


CHAPTER III. 
A PIRATE PICNIC. 


THERE was, indeed, a warm glow sur- 

rounding the person of the “gold- 
plated” Vanteen. A cord of gold deco- 
rated the front of his jauntily tilted yacht- 
ing cap; double rows of buttons facing 
his square-cut coat of sea-cloth blue . 
threw back yellow gleams toward the © 
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lights above the horseshoe desk, and a 
golden tone captured from the sun itself 
lay on his healthily fat tanned cheeks. 

Woody, joyously surveying this re- 
splendent visitor to the quarter-deck of 
the foundering Star, became increasingly 
aware that he had chosen once more the 
happy adjective. 

“Aren’t you the lad to break a geisha’s 
heart!” he cried. “It’s Pinkerton, James 
—Pinkerton, playing hookey from an 
early-morning rehearsal of ‘Madame But- 
terfly!’” 

Mr. James Francis Foley undulated his 
necks in a slow and solemn negation. 

“No,” said he, “the build isn’t right. 
Operatic tenors don’t come in six-foot 
lengths. Their center of balance is al- 
ways dead amidships—they don’t wear 
their chests so high up on the frame. If 
this bird says he’s Pinkerton I can tell 
you right now he’s an impostor.” 

Vanteen’s duck-clad legs and canvas- 
shod feet had carried him well into the 
circle of light surrounding the copy desk. 
Perceiving the society editor, he bowed 
low over the gold-trimmed cap, displaying 
a head of close-cropped light hair which 
the sun also had touched here and there 
with a golden glint. 

“The  ‘Duchess!’” he — ejaculated. 
“Who'd have thought to find you here at 
such an hour?” 

“It’s the jazz age,” explained Woody. 
“The society editor stands watch now 
from midnight until noon.” 

“Thanks,” murmured the yachtsman. 
“You're always helpful, Tom. This looks 
like a gathering of the clan. I really was 
afraid I’d not find anybody around the 
old sweatshop.” 

“And you almost didn’t find anybody,” 
said Woody. “It would have been tragic. 
This was absolutely your last chance.” 

Mr. James Francis Foley cleared his 
magnificently upholstered throat in such a 
manner as to divert the rewrite man’s at- 
tention to himself. He caused an eyelid 
to flutter covertly. 

“Come in looking for your old job back, 
did you, Bruce?” he wanted to know. 


“Do I look like an applicant for long- -. 


shore employment?” countered Vanteen 
cheerfully. ; 

“Seen ‘em come in wearing weirder 
make-ups. I thought ye might have got 
tired of playing the gentleman of leisure 
—begun to thirst for a little excitement 
after a few months with the idle rich.” 

Vanteen’s smile displayed teeth that 
were strong and even and as white as his 
pipe-clayed Oxfords. 

“There’s always work for idle hands— 
if a man isn’t particular about who gives 
him his assignments,” he said. “Just 
now, thank you, I’m lining up all the ex- 
citement I can handle on my own. Jour- 
nalism’s really too respectable for me— 
too quiet. There’s not enough hazard 
anit.” 

“No-o-0?” queried Mr. Foley in a 
voice both measured and grim. “No-o-o? 
Hazard is missing in newspaper work, is 
it? Come with me, my boy. I want 
you to read something.” 

He grasped Vanteen’s blue arm, wheeled 
him around, and marched him off across 
the disordered big room. The others, ex- 
changing glances amused and expectant, 
followed at a little distance. 

In front of the bulletin board Foley 
halted his captive. 

“Tf you have tears, prepare to shed 
them now,” he directed, and tapped the 
newest of the notices with an imperative 
fat forefinger. 

The eyes of the quondam millionaire 
teporter—in their blueness was again an 
implication of the sea—went wide as they 
took in the significance of Ex-Officio 
Managing Editor Caffrey’s final bulletin. 

“Sufferin’ snakes!” gasped Vanteen. 
“What a way for the old Star to finish!” 

“It’s getting to be the usual way, isn’t 
it?” asked Woody. “No, he hasn’t ex- 
actly put his finger on the real element 
of surprise.” 

Vanteen looked with quick concern 
from one to another of his one-time com- 
rades in harness. 

“Of course, you’ve all hooked onto 
other jobs as good as those you’ve had 
with the Star? That ought to go with- 
out, saying... Why, there isn’t a sheet in 
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town that wouldn’t be tickled to death to 
grab the lot of you!” 

James Francis Foley grinned cynically. 

“You're rating the average of editorial 
intelligence a little high, me boy. Maybe 
you're right—but we haven't looked 
around. Haven’t had a chance to.” 

“You mean this came x 

“Out of the blue. It hit us just as it’s 
hit you, only perhaps a little closer to the 
solar plexus. I just wanted to demon- 
strate that there’s still an element of ex- 
citement—and was it ‘hazard’ you said? 
—left in the life of Newspaper Row. 
That bulletin was posted within the last 
hour, it happens; and it happens also that 
until it appeared in its present place of 
honor there wasn't one of us who knew 
how close he stood to the bread line.” 


VANTEEN'S lean face became notably 

less pleasant. A sudden, resentful 
flare lighted the dazed blue blankness of 
his eyes. 

“They can’t turn you fellows out like 
that!” he protested. “Aside from the fact 
that you’ve been the backbone of the Star 
—aside from any question of your value 
as newspaper men, it’s shameful!” 

“It is shameful, Vanteen,” echoed: dol- 
orous Eddeson, 

“But, oh! can’t they do it?” said the 
saturnine rewrite man. “Just can’t they 
turn us out? And they'll never miss a 
wink of sleep—or a meal!” 

Vanteen’s gaze,- warm with solicitude, 
swept again the circle of familiar and 
friendly faces. His eyes came to rest on 


the one face he hadn’t seen before. He 
put out a hand and spoke his name. 
“Considering that the distinguished 


Helen Hubbard is the author of a stand- 
ard work on etiquette,” he grinned, “the 
long wait of the Star is frightfully short 
of manners. They’d never think of in- 
troducing anybody under the grade of 
telegraph editor, old man.’ 

The youth from the Picayune took the 
proffered hand in a quick, hard grip. 

“My name’s Lee Barrett,” he said. 
“T’ve heard about you, Vanteen—in a lot 
of ways.” 
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Something in his tone brought a small 
frown to Woody’s brow, but Vanteen was 
again reading the terse and chilly notice 
of the Star’s demise. A new sort of trou- 
ble came into his eyes. 

He began a speech, stammered over the 
very first word of it, and paused to mar- 
shal his phrases. A tinge of red became 
apparent under the tan of his cheeks. He 
seemed suddenly ill at ease. 

“Got the makin’s, Woody?” he de- 

manded; and when he had constructed an 
inexpert but practical homemade ciga- 
@rette, operating rather after the fashion 
of the mariner than the vaquero, his in- 
explicable embarrassment had visibly im 
creased. 

“Now, I say, you fellows,” he began 
awkwardly. “And you, Miss Hubbard. 
I—well, you all know that I’ve never 
tried to——” 

Vanteen broke off, took a deep draw at 
his plebeian cigarette, and, flushing yet 
more vividly, pressed on: 

“This is damn hard to say, and it’s 
going to sound rotten. But, look here, 
Jim Foley, I want you to tell me right 
now whether I’m still one of the gang 
or not—whether I belong.” 

“You bet you belong, Bruce!” cried 
Foley. “You always did. But 

“Never mind adding anything,” Van- 
teen interrupted. “You’ve said enough to 
make me feel I have the privilege of 
speaking out. I guess you all know that 
I’m not the kind to go pushing into any- 
body’s private affairs, but I want to say 
I'd feel a lot better about the Star blink- 
ing out if I knew none of the old crowd 
was going to be up against it. 

“Now, I don’t need to tell you I’ve got 
more money than any decent citizen has 
a right to have—lots more than a man 
with a natural leaning toward the news- 
paper business ought to be bothered with. 
I don’t want any of you to jump at the 
first connection that turns up. I want 
you to take your time, to wait until a job 
comes along that’s the right size for you.. 
Understand? I mean, you’ve simply got 
to let me——” : 

Woody jingled a handful of silver in 
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his. trousers. pocket,-and under cover of 
the diversion thus fittingly created got in 
a word. 

“Oh, shut up, Bruce!” he pleaded. “We 
know the old heart’s wide open to us, 
and the pocketbook, too. But we're all 
set, honestly. We're all bachelors, any- 
how, and none of us has any lease on a 
Park Avenue duplex apartment to worry 
about. The little we’ve got’ll go a long 
way.” 

“Tt will that,” agreed Foley. “As for 
myself, I’ll welcome a vacation. For a 
couple of weeks or three I’ll do nothing, 
but consider my luck in having no job. - 
Vl loaf and invite me soul.” 

“That,” said Eddeson, “is the way I’m 
beginning to feel about it, now that the 
first shock is wearing off.” 


RUCE VANTEEN had seated himself 

on the copy desk, his long legs dan- 
gling. All that hinted consternation and 
regret vanished from his eyes. A slow 
grin widened his firm mouth, and through 
the grin came a chuckle. 

“The situation’s built to order, isn’t 
it?’ he murmured. “Oh, for a platoon 
of husky crimps!” 

“Crimps?” questioned Woody. “They’re 
something you put in your hair, aren’t 
they, Helen?” 

“Bad things to have in your hair—or 
on your neck—if you’re in love with life 
ashore,” said Vanteen. “By Christopher, 
I wonder if I couldn’t arrange to shanghai 
the complete crew of you!” 

The dowager of the society department 
found the gorgeous visitor with her lor- 
gnon. 

“That might be an informal invitation 
to a yachting party,” she remarked. 

“Maybe it is,’ smiled Vanteen. “See 
here, folks, can any of you guess what 
brought me up to the Star office this 


morning ?” 
“The smell of tragedy,” hazarded 
Woody. “Although I wouldn’t say you 


recognized it.” 
“Nothing of the sort,” denied Vanteen. 
“T was looking for company—for com- 
pany aboard the Quest. And I had a sud- 
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den hunch that I'd find what I wanted 
here. It came after I’d turned in; came 
so strongly that it woke me up. I couldn’t 
get back to sleep. Finally I dressed and 
came ashore. And, lo!—company! A 
goodly ship’s company, forsooth!” 

“It has the sound of the thing,” sighed 
Woody, “that the sea dog tells the marine. 
Did you anticipate, Bruce, that faithful 
slaves of the lamp such as you see as- 
sembled here could calmly walk out with- 
out giving due and adequate notice to 
their: a 

“Not at all,” said Vanteen. “But it did 
occur to me that this was the middle of 
the vacation season on the Row and the 
end of a week. I saw a chance that I 
might catch one of you on the threshold 
of a holiday, and persuade him to spend 
it afloat. I had adventure to offer—a 
sea trip thrown in for good measure.” 

“Adventure?” queried Foley, brighten- 
ing. “Something in the nature of rum 
running? Oh, I’ve heard how you wealthy 
lawbreakers keep your cellars filled!” 

“The Quest,” replied her owner primly, 
“isn’t that kind of vessel. The project 
afoot is no mere minor infraction of a 
sumptuary law, but genuine old-line pi- 
racy. Didn't I say I’d laid out a little 
excitement for myself? Well, that’s the 
truth, hands. What I came here after, 
this morning, was some one to buck me 
up if things looked hopeless—and to back 
me up if they got too thick. 

“One man was really all I hoped to get. 
But, Lord bless you, didn’t I once remark 
that a modern pirate could find a crew 
ready-made for him in the long wait of 
the Morning Star? And I’m Kid Kidd 
the second. 

“Why can’t the whole crowd come, 
things being as they are? They have 
guest stars in the theater and the opera; 
why not guest pirates on a yacht? It 
may be a week, it maybe a month a 

“And it may be for-eh-eh-ver,” chimed 
in Mr. Foley melodiously. “But who 
cares? Are you on, castaways?” 

Barrett hesitated. “Am I invited?” he 
drawled. : 

“You're as welcome as any of us,” said 
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Moody. “Where’s the Quest, Bruce— 
and when do we start?” 

The copy ready of the dogwatch was 
dubious. 

“What’s this pirate idea, Vanteen?” he 
wanted to know. “After buried treas- 
ure?” 

The beaming yachtsman lifted a finger 
to his lips. 

“Sh-h-h! Once aboard the lugger, I’ll 
tell you what the game is. Not before.” 
He turned to Woody. “Our good ship 
lies snugly in the Hudson, Tom. We'll 
Start the minute I’ve got a working crew 
aboard—plain hired hands, you know.” 

“What’s that about a working crew?” 
demanded Mr, Foley, bristling. 

“Got to get a new one,” replied Van- 
teen. “The old one wore out at New 
London night before last—began drinking 
some rare old Connecticut varnish, and 
on the skipper’s advice I marooned ’em. 
Cowley and I brought the Quest on here 
by ourselves, with Mr. Bruce Vanteen 
obliging at the engines in person.” 

“And a fine mess you probably left 
‘em in!” snorted Foley. “What style of 
engines are they, Bruce?” 

“Gas.” 

“Sure they are. You haven’t the look 
of a man who’s stoked his way from New 
London. But what make, what power?” 

“They’re Burkhalters. A pair of ’em 
—the Quest is twin screw. Two hun- 
dred horse each. Why? What do you 
know about engines, Jim?” 

Mr. James Francis Foley rubbed his 
hands ecstatically and lifted his eyes. 

“Burkhalters!” he 


whispered _ rever- 
ently. “Boy, do ye realize what prizes 
you have? What don’t I know about 


them! Marine engines were my first love, 
and they'll be my last. Burkhalters! 
Bring a swab of a know-nothing flivver- 
driving yacht mechanic aboard, and I quit 


the ship! Your engineer shall be named 
James Foley!” 


OODY caught Vanteen’s eye and 
nodded vigorously. 

“Why not, Bruce? I give you my word 

that Jim’s a demon around a power plant. 


I’ve been out with him in his own boat 
often enough to subscribe to that propo- 
sition of his. You ought to hear the way 
the party fishermen at Sheepshead refer 
to him when he talks engines—and to see 
some of the contraptions he’s got to run 
after the experts gave up.” 

Mr. Foley, glowing with appreciation, 
offered a return of compliment. 

“And if you were figuring on needing 
a hired wireless operator, Bruce,” said 
he, “there’s another to cross off the list. 
Woody’s a pest with his eternal talk of 
radio and audio frequency, but he’s the 
boy to make the ether sit up and splut- 
ter.” He turned to the Southerner. 
“What can you do, Barrett, to make your- 
self useful on the bounding main?” 

“Ensign Barrett, if you please!” came 
the prompt and cool correction. “I’m sup- 
posed to be a navigator, but I sure had 
to take the full course in deck-handing 
before I got that way. Reckon I never 
thought to mention what I did in the Great 
War, gentlemen. Sat it out, I did, with 
the shaker salts at Lake Bluff—the Great 
Lakes Naval Training School, you know.” 

Vanteen’s eyes were dancing as he 
transferred them from the diffident en- 
sign to the society editor. 

“You'll certainly be a valuable man, 
Mr, Barrett,” he said. ‘“Never’s a bad 
thing to have two navigators along on a 
deep-sea cruise—and I don’t know how 
teliable Cowley is, anyhow, on mathe- 
matics beyond long division. About all 
we've got to worry about now is a cook. 
Come on, Miss Hubbard, speak up! No 
obligation to work your passage, of course, 
but if you 

The dowager shook her head. 

“T’ll stay home,” she said. “I don’t like 
the water. Frankly, Mr. Vanteen, I 
wouldn’t go sailing on a yacht if any- 
body’d make me a present of the thing. 
And with such a crew! Even if you are 
all in fun, it makes me shudder to think 
what a sight that boat would be!” 

Eddeson had started to speak. 
checked himself to inquire: 

“Ts it a josh, Vanteen?” 

“Not a bit of it,” the owner of the 


He 
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Quest assured him. “Never more serious 
in my life.” 

“Well, then,” said the copy reader, “I'll 
disclose the great secret of my life. I can 
cook. Yes, sir; I can cook in every mod- 
ern language, including the Scandinavian. 
Cooking’s my passion and my pride. 

“For years I’ve been rifling the best 
restaurants of their finest recipes and try- 
ing ’em over on my kitchenette. Just 
supply somebody with good sea legs to 
hold me steady to my duty, Vanteen, and 
you'll want me for your galley slave for 
life!” 

Bruce Vanteen leaped from the copy 
desk and threw himself upon the noble 
facade of Mr. James Francis Foley. 

“My hero!” he jubilated. ‘And he- 
roes all! You mean it? You’re game?” 

An, expression of great determination 
sat upon Mr. Foley’s face; a rising pur- 
ple tone coming into it suggested he might 
have found himself bereft of breath 
wherewith to reply. 

“We're with you, Bruce,” cried Woody, 
“to a man!” 

“Then,” said Vanteen, deftly disentan- 
gling himself from the toils of Mr. Fo- 
ley’s mighty watch chain, “then the crew 
is shipped and the books are closed. Un- 
der command of the gallant Cowley, we 
five take the Quest away on the high seas 
of romance. No others need apply!” 


PROM no farther away than around the 

big pillar which flanked the copy desk 
of the Morning Star a new voice made 
itself heard. 

“T like that!” 

It was a haughty and a dissenting voice, 
and conspicuously there was hauteur in 
the posture of the speaker as she swept 
from behind the pillar and drew herself 
up so utterly before the astonished master 
of the Quest as to bring the top of her 
snug-fitting little hat to a level with his 
shoulder. 

“Anne!” cried Vanteen joyfully, and 
reached for her hand. But the girl had 
turned to Foley, and the hand which the 
transmuted ‘reporter sought was extended 
toward the night editor. It held in gloved 


embrace what seemed to be a curled sheet 
of crinkly paper. 

“What brought you downtown, Miss 
Durant?” demanded Mr. Foley severely. 
“Haven’t you a home? What's this?” 

“Photo of the fair casus belli at the 
covert artists’ ball,” replied the girl. “T 
hunted up the camera man who'd been get- 
ting pictures of the striking costumes. 
But I suppose you won’t bother to use 
this—now ?” 

“It’s late,” said Foley. “Too late in 
the morning, at any rate—and too late in 
the life of the Star, to boot. Have you 
heard the news, Anne?” 

The contributor of the Morning Star’s 
last beat nodded. 

“TI stopped by the bulletin board to get 
my breath after the walk upstairs.” 

“Poor girl,” commiserated the night ed- 
itor. “Of course, you wouldn’t knaw the 
elevator runs after four—if you can find 
the business-office porter. And you read 
the documentary evidence of our desue- 
tude?” 

“Five minutes ago. I could have 
walked out with a typewriter under each 
arm if I’d had the strength—and if there 
hadn’t been such interesting talk to lis- 
ten to. 

“What about this yachting trip, Bruce 
Why need no others apply? Isn’t a poor 
working girl without any work entitled 
to just a tiny bit of consideration ?” 

Vanteen hesitated. 

“T’ll tell you, Anne,” he said after a lit- 
tle, “it isn’t to be exactly a pleasure trip. 
T’d love to have you along—we’d all love 
to. But you wouldn’t be comfortable. I 
know you wouldn’t. As soon as I’m back 
from this cruise there’s nothing I’d rather 
do than fix up a party aboard the Quest 
with yourself as guest of honor.” 

“No,” objected the girl, “that wouldn’t 
be the same. I prefer to make my voyages 
on the spur of the minute. The unex- 
pected invitation and immediate accept- 
ance, you know. I like to be swept from 
my feet. Besides, I heard you speak of 
romance—and I’m incorrigibly romantic.” 

Something of mockery, something of: 
challenge, and ‘something of downright’ 
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flagrant coquetry were in the brown eyes 
that Miss Anne Durant lifted to Van- 
teen’s. James Francis Foley caught their 
expression and grinned. 

“Careful, Bruce!” he warned. ‘‘That’s 
the please-do-help-me look that Miss Du- 
rant’s built her success on.” 

“Please, Anne,’ begged Vanteen. 
wouldn’t be—quite right.” 

“Why not? Why can’t I go?” 

“There'll be only men aboard the 
Quest. You wouldn’t feel a 

“How do you know how I’d feel?” de- 
manded Miss Durant, with just the faint- 
est trace of asperity. “What difference 
does it make if I’m the only woman? 
How many dozens of out-of-town assign- 
ments have I been on with no one but 
men? Haven’t I always been reckoned a 
man among them? MHaven’t I made it a 
rule to get my own news and buy my own 
lunches—and mind my own _ business? 
You’re acting like a—like a horrid old 
thing, Bruce Vanteen.” 


‘Te 


ISS HUBBARD had started for her 

distant desk and paused midway to 
the opus that was to die in manuscript. 
Now she returned. 

“Do have a little sense, Anne,” she 
urged. “Mr. Vanteen has absolutely. the 
proper point of view. How would it look 
for you to be off alone on the ocean with 
a yachtful of men? What harum-scarum 
scheme they’re up to I don’t know, but 
I do know at 

Mr. James Francis Foley looked hard 
at the dowager, cleared his throat por- 
tentously, and stepped boldly upon the 
scales beside the outweighed Anne Du- 
rant. 

“IT am of the opinion,” said he, “abso- 
lutely and unalterably of the opinion that 
this quibbling is a disgrace to the ghost of 
the Star. Miss Durant has a right not 
only to be considered by us a sister, but, 
if it is her preference, a brother, Am I 
right in assuming that any vessel which 
requires a pair of two-hundred-horse 
Burkhalters to propel her has a private 
stateroom. or two among -her accommoda- 
tions, Bruce?” 

2A—POP. 


Vanteen had been unable to wrest his 
eyes from the girl’s. 

“The Quest has four staterooms,” he 
admitted with the air of one who casts 
discretion to the winds. “A private bath 
is connected with my own room—and 
Miss Durant, of course, could have that 
if she’s insane enough to-morrow to wish 
{os 

The strangely forward young woman 
to whom James Francis Foley had ex- 
tended privileges as a brother of men 
smiled up into the crimsoning face of the 
yachtsman. - 

“Tf you could realize how funny that 
sounds!” said she. : “It might have been an 
invitation to sleep in the bathtub, Bruce. 
Are you sure it won’t make you too aw- 
fully miserable to be turned out of your 
quarters ?” 

Another sort of warmth than they had 
showed before came into the blue eyes of 
the immaculate Mr. Vanteen. 

“Anne,” he burst out, “it'll be bully to 
have you along. I’d be happy to retire 
to the fo’c’s’le to make it possible.” 

“So’d all of us, I suspect,” grunted Mr. 
Foley. “Where are you figuring on pick- 
ing up your new crew, Bruce, and 
when?” 

Vanteen considered briefly. 

“Do you people think you can sleep and 
pack and turn up at two this afternoon? 
Then suppose we all meet at the Halifax 
Line pier? I’ll be on hand to ferry you 
out to the Quest.” 

Vanteen felt himself scrutinized by the 
genius of the Morning Star’s crumbled 
society column, and he shuddered before 
her regard. She appeared about to speak; 
she did speak—coldly : 

“Where, if you please, Mr. Vanteen, is 
the Halifax Line pier?” 

The smile which the yachtsman - host 
turned upon her was forced and feeble. 

“Shall we look for a bon-voyage bas- 
ket?” he queried. 

“No,” said the dowager masterfully. 
“Being.a brother to nobody in this wicked 
wide world, I claim a woman’s right to 
reconsider. You can look for Helen 
Hubbard!” 
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CHAPTER IV. 
DON 0’ DOUBLOONS. 


OFF the port beam of the seagoing 

power yacht of Mr. Bruce Vanteen, 
the Quest, rose the spires and minarets 
of a magic city. The sun played daz- 
zlingly on walls of many colors, at whose 
very feet a sea of a blue to shame them 
all tatted a fragile and ever-changing line 
of whitest lace. 

From the enchanted shore, lying on the 
velvet of the languorous land breeze, 
floated gemlike strains of music from 
the throats of a thousand organs; came, 
too, the Lorelei call cf venders in the 
bazaars and the happy hubbub of what 
even at distance revealed itself as a sin- 
gularly carefree populace. 

Here, surely, one might have thought, 
must have been a port of call on any 
voyage avowedly romantic. And yet the 
Quest continued placidly to breast the 
azure swells, varying out of her direct 
coastwise course by not so much as the 
breadth of a compass needle; and Mr. 
Thomas Woody, writing person unat- 
tached, looked shoreward with no dis- 
cernible amazement or regret as the elfin 
metropolis slipped astern. 

Mr. Woody occupied a broad wicker 
chair aft and wore a costume purchased 
on the day of his election to an only mod- 
erately exclusive golf club, near in, and 
alleged by the well-informed salesman to 
be vogue for all outdoor sports. Of 
which latter the flaunter of plus fours 
had confidently reasoned, yachting was 
certainly one. Over Mr. Woody’s head 
was a gently swaying awning, at his side 
a safe-moored table bearing items of glass 
and ice, beyond the table the owner of the 
Quest. 

From a door far along the port deck 
a round, red face protruded—a face in 
which lines scored by the chisels of re- 
sponsibility and authority were just now 
melting under the glow of a simple yet 
prodigious smile. 

The backs of the after-deck loungers 
were toward him, but for the two the 
Ques?’s new chief engineer had no eyes. 


His gaze remained unwinkingly on the 
wide figure of the yacht’s sailing master, 
who stood with an arm wrapped around 
a near-by stanchion while young Barrett 
demonstrated his maritime mettle at the 
helm. 

Few would have found beauty in Cow- 
ley’s blue-jowled countenance; many 
might have called it forbidding. Yet the 
man appeared to have an uncanny fas- 
cination for Mr. James Francis Foley. 
On coming aboard the yacht he had stared 
at the skipper long and embarrassingly. 
Since then, whenever opportunity pre- 
sented, he had been subjecting Cowley to 
scrutiny quite as intensive, if a bit more 
circumspect. 

And Cowley, for his part, had kept as 
wary and speculative an eye on Mr. Foley 
at moments when it was possible to study 
the “chief” unobserved. It seemed as if 
that strife which is as old as steam—the 
eternal, inescapable clash of bridge and 
engine room—had rekindled automatically 
at the meeting of these two men. 

Distrustfully, overtly, each in his turn 
appraised the other. About them hung 
an atmosphere of armed and unsubstan- 
tial truce that promised imminent and 
unexpected complications in Vanteen’s pi- 
rate voyage. 

The sailing master, turning swiftly, dis- 
covered James Francis Foley engrossed 
in innocent contemplation of the sea. He 
frowned, and when Mr. Foley toiled 
down his ladder a moment later eyes as 
thoughtful as his own had been following 
him into the heat shimmer below. 

Aft, in the shade of the awning, the 
golfer guest sipped long at a tall glass. 
As he replaced it on the table he nod- 
ded back at the fantastic sky line of the 
dream city by the sea. 

“I breathe again, Bruce,” he said, “now 
that we’re safely past the Iron Steam- 
boat pier. That’s been the end of all my 
ocean trips—Coney Island!” 

Vanteen smiled. 

“We're heading for an island, right 
enough,” said he, “but it’s one a long way 
from Coney Island.” 

Woody, still with his gaze on the spires, 
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and a prodigious distaste in it, sniffed 
thrice. 

“Thank God!” he said devoutly. “Even 
off here, I swear I can smell the popcorn 
—and the crowds. They used to have a 
habit of sending me to Coney on broiling 
Sundays to write two and a half columns 
about the sweating city flying to the sea. 
It was tough enough the first time. After 
that—horrible!” 

Woody rose, faced his chair around, 
and sat again. 

“The sight of the place brings back 
unhappy memories,” he said. “If it’s the 
same to you, I'll look out toward the in- 
nocent horizon.” And then he com- 
plained: “Those damn women have 
been below an hour, seems to me. Didn’t 
they promise they wouldn’t be more than 
five minutes ?” 

“Oh,” returned Vanteen handsomely, 
“give em time. They’re getting settled 
in their new diggings—and Mother Hub- 
bard has a whole trunkload of stuff to 
strew around, you know.” 

Another gentleman who had been of 
the Morning Star in his day and its, a 
person now so thoroughly transformed by 
flannels and a canvas cap as scarcely to 
be recognizable as the long-waiting, copy- 
reading Eddeson, came gingerly along the 
sloping after deck. 

“How about those sealed orders, Van- 
teen?” he demanded. 

“We're waiting for the ladies,” said the 
harborer of mystery. 

“And they,” added Woody, “are down 
below with their heads together. Bruce 
says they’re sprucing up their stateroom. 
I say they’re devoting themselves to the 
pastime of chin-chin.” 

Wherein, truth to tell, the cynic of a 
rewrite desk no longer functioning was 
closer to fact than most rewrite men cus- 
tomarily are. In the snug little mahog- 
any-walled room into which such diversi- 
fied exigencies as chance and willfulness 
and a flair for conventions had cast them 
as companions, two ladies late of the Star 
were holding earnest consultation—had, in 


fact, been holding consultation for a half - 


hour past. 
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HE elder of the two had initiated the 

conversation, and she had been direct- 
ing it along an artfully mapped-out course 
with all the skill which one might expect 
of the author of a highly praised hand- 
book on common communion. 

During the half hour there had been 
talk of shop, of days when the Star 
burned steadily to light the way of each, 
of professional achievements past, of plans 
and hopes for the future. It had been 
impersonal talk—and on one side at least 
noncommittal. Miss Anne Durant, so far 
as her vis-a-vis had been able to elicit, 
had no aim but to live in the moment 
while aboard the Quest and to seek em- 
ployment similar to that perforce relin- 
quished when the yacht should come again 
to harbor. She seemed to have no re- 
gard for the circumstance that she must 
change with the years; that, though she 
might continue long to be a reporter, those 
called girl reporters are creatures who suc- 
ceed one another in swift generations. 

“T,” said Miss Helen Hubbard, “was a 
girl reporter once upon a time.” She 
drew a deep breath that was a sigh and 
another that was a preparation, and flew 
bravely at her hurdle. “It was good of 
Mr. Vanteen to invite us.” 

“Perfectly charming, I’m sure,” mur- 
mured Miss Durant, with a queer, tight 
little drawing down of the corners of her 
small mouth. 

“T grew so fond of him while he was 
with the Star,” continued the dulcet dow- 
ager. 

“So did I,” said Miss Durant instantly. 
“Terribly fond of him. He’s a dear!” 

Miss Hubbard seemed startled. En- 
thusiasm in the circumstances might 
have been not quite the proper thing. 

“T see so much in Bruce of his posi- 
tively fascinating uncle—Forrest Vanteen, 
you know. He was the great cotillion 
leader of the day when I came to the 
Star. There was just a breath of scandal 
—nothing serious, but nevertheless un- 
pleasant. Women, of course. Poor For- 
rest simply couldn’t seem to side-step af- 
fairs. But I suppose you don’t remem- 
ber, child?” ; 
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“I do not,” replied Miss Anne Durant 
eoolly. “Nor do I trace any resemblance 
between Bruce Vanteen and his dear 
Uncle Juan. I’ve seen a picture of For- 
rest Vanteen somewhere. He’s an ugly 
old thing, with puffy eyes and a goatee. 
Needs his face lifted.” 

Miss Hubbard sighed once more. 

“Ah, well, let us hope that our own 
Vanteen profits by an experience that has 
left its little pile of rags and bones in a 
corner of the family closet.” And then 
quite irrelevantly she asked: “Have you 
met Lana Marshall, by the way?” 

“I haven’t—but I’m sure I wouldn’t 
find her interesting if I did meet her.” 
Miss Durant was positive; so positive, in- 
deed, that she seemed to feel a necessity 
to explain. “It was only for the good of 
the service that I cut my own hair, Helen. 
Never could get to the office on time be- 
fore. 

“Flappers as such bore me to extinction 
—and flappers who keep flapping them- 
selves into the papers so persistently are 
positively unendurable. I dare say that, 
tomboy and cut-up though she is, the girl 
basically is decent; perhaps she even has 
points that are fine, but ss 

For a third time the ample bosom of 
the commentator and mentor of the so- 
cial swirl rose on the impulse of a sigh. 

“My dear,” she said, “I, too, share your 
feelings in regard to the modern type. 
Yet I am quite sure that the one trouble 
with Lana Marshall is that she has too 
much money and has been permitted too 
often to have her own way. Marriage 
should steady her.” 

Anne Durant looked up with a quick 
interest. 

“What a peach of a story for a Sunday 
magazine section that idea suggests, 
Helen! A can-the-leopard-change-his- 
spots thing, bringing in the only-girl-polo- 
player business and the Marathon-dance 
escapade and all the rest.. I wouldn’t 
mind writing it a bit—at twelve dollars 
a column, with full space for pictures. Is 
. ft a dream of yours, or is the Marshall 
person actually engaged?” 

“Not precisely engaged,” said Miss 


Hubbard softly. “That is, there hasn’t 
been an announcement. But I have it 
definitely that an understanding exists be- 
tween Miss Marshall and Bruce Vanteen. 
Why!”—by their position the fingers that 
had charted manners for the masses ex- 
pressed a sudden yet well-bred astonish- 
ment—‘“why, Anne, do you mean he hasn’t 
hinted as much to you? Hasn't fold 
you?” 


ISS DURANT had ceased to be cas- 

ual. She drew in so much of: her 
lower lip as, perhaps, one small tooth 
might pin and regarded her friend and 
sister with a singular, even a sinister, 
fixity. 

“T suppose, Helen,” she said, when the 
tiny watch at her wrist had filled what 
was otherwise a silence with a score of 
resounding ticks, “I suppose I should 
thank you. But, dearest woman, there 
isn’t a reason in the world why Bruce 
should suspect me of an interest in his 
heart affairs. Of course he hasn’t told 
me—and he isn’t the hinting sort!” 

Miss Helen Hubbard strove at once to 
analyze her smile and to preserve the ex- 
act demeanor—something, she evidently 
thought, compounded of credulity and re- 
lief—which the moment demanded. Anne 
Durant rescued her from the problem of 
the right word. 

“Helen mine,” she entreated, “don’t try 
to tell me! I know how things must 
have looked—to you. But you forget how 
different a newspaper woman is from— 
from other women. 

“Bruce and I chased around just as if: 
we'd been a couple of boys on the same 
staff. I found him heaps of fun to be 
about with, and he didn’t have to bother 
to say he enjoyed being about with me. 
There are a million things we think about 
in just the same way. Our loves and 
hates run along hand in hand. If I were 
truly a man, forty years from now would 
probably see us sitting in the same club 
window, with the same papers on our 
knees and the same toddy at our elbows 
—loving and hating the old world all over 
again!” 


’ 
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Miss Durant—indubitably she was that 
Miss Durant whom Newspaper Row had 
been extolling for several summers past 
as the apotheosis of composure—was a 
little breathless at the finish of her perora- 
tion. And yet, before there could be an 
interruption, she spoke again. 

“So far as that’s concerned, you see, 
Helen, Bruce may tell me and again he 
may not.” To which she added, sedately 
and wholly illogically: “But I’m not go- 
ing to believe it until he does!” 


MiSs DURANT, having had her say, 

seemed to consider the subject closed. 
She rose from the springy berth on 
whose edge she had been sitting, drew 
aside the curtain at the brass-bound port- 
hole, and stood staring silently out over 
the sleek and empty sea. So she re- 
mained until urgent knuckles thumped the 
stateroom door. 

“Oh, come on, people!” called Woody’s 
voice from the corridor. “You're hold- 
ing up the show. Vanteen’s going to un- 
fold the old cap’n’s chart and tell about 
the buried pieces of eight. Better hustle 
while he’s in the mood!” 

In the after cabin of the Quest, the 
nephew of the philandering Forrest Van- 
teen awaited the assembling of his vol- 
unteer crew; and if his eyes lingered on 
Anne Durant’s as she came in from the 
deck with an arm linked through Woody’s 
it was not by reason, most assuredly, of 
any perceptible change in the brother-girl’s 
expression. As well might the confidance 
of the closed stateroom not have been 
made. Miss Durant’s was the selfsame, 
steady, friendly gaze that all the Star 
staff knew of old—and one that held no 
question, 

At Vanteen’s side stood a slim young 
fellow in the uniform of a naval officer, 
and upon him Miss Hubbard leveled her 
inseparable lorgnon as upon a stranger. 

“Gracious!” she exclaimed. “It’s Mr. 
Barrett !” 

“At your service,” smiled the Orlean- 
ean. “I couldn’t help toggin’ up for the 
occasion—having the - ol’. uniform at the 


hotel and nothing. else -fit.. for.:salt-water- : 


wear. Been swellin’ on the bridge ever 
since we got out of sight of the harbor 
police.” 

Vanteen glanced toward Eddeson, who 
had slid into one of the swivel chairs 
flanking the long table. 

“How about the black gang, Eddie?” 
he asked. “Does the infatuated chief 
think the engines won’t run without him?” 

“Devil a bit he does!” came a voice 
from the deck. “They’ll turn with no 
eye on them at all, those babies!” 

Mr. James Francis Foley was in over- 
alls, yet he clung to his eyeshade and his 
vest. The pencils had gone; but on the 
waistcoat’s illimitable front, despite the 
denim apron that protected it in part, 
still were evidences in plenty that the 
wearer was a user of the cigarette. 

Vanteen waved the prideful attendant 
of two Burkhalters to the chair beside 
Miss Durant’s, and stood at the head of 
the table rapping with bronzed knuckles 
for an attention already wholly his. 

“Ladies and gentlemen—not to say my 
hearties!” he declaimed. “For two long, 
weary hours we’ve been roving the ocean 
blue, and now at last the time has come 
to tell you whither we go and why. 

“In the office of the revered and la- 
mented Star some one suggested this 
morning that I might be off for treasure. 
I am—and for stolen treasure!” 

“Pipe up ‘Long John’ for a pannikin of 
tum all round!” boomed Mr. Foley, and 
Woody spoke up disputatiously: ‘“Can’t 
be done, Bruce, unless we put about and 
buy a parrot!” 

The practical Eddeson glared at the 
interrupters, 

“Tf I were Vanteen,” he said, “I’d have 
you two in irons, Can’t you see when a 
man’s serious?” 

And indeed Vanteen’s smile had nar- 
towed away to nothing. 

“Like all proper treasures,” he con- 
tinued, ignoring alike the persiflage and 
the stern recommendation it had prompted, 
“this one I am after is to be found on an - 
island. Or so, at any rate, I believe. 


-.. “For.that. island we. are-heading now, 
- As.» you > will..have «observed from:/our - 
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course, it is no island of the Spanish Main. 
It lies off our own New England coast. 
Geographically it is a speck, politically it is 
a part of the United States, practically 
it lies outside all law. 

“The owner of the island is an Ameri- 
can. He is a man with whom I’ve had 
certain dealings in the past. These, at 
your pleasure, I’ll keep to myself. I am 
no prouder of them than I am of the 
island’s lord as a fellow citizen. Presently 
T’ll mention the man’s name; I promise 
you'll all recognize it. But first I shall 
let you know the nature of the treasure 
that I seek.” 


VANTEEN opened a drawer of the desk 
built into the paneled wall behind him, 
and tossed a folded paper before Foley. 

“It’s no ancient document, as you can 
see,” he said, “but something I knocked 
out on my typewriter this noon. I sort 
of thought we ought to have something 
in the nature of ‘papers’ to make the ad- 
venture official, You've got a good clear 
voice, Jim. Read it, please.” 

Mr. James Francis Foley removed his 
glasses, erased a smudge of oil with a 
handkerchief that obviously had been 
somewhere in the neighborhood of active 
machinery, and cleared a throat or two. 
Impressively he read: 


“DON O’ DOUBLOONS 


“This famous canvas, known until a century ago 
as ‘Portrait of a Miser,’ and acknowledged the 
peer of two other examples of the same brush 
and period now hanging in the Louvre, was 
painted by Hans Holbein—called Holbein the 
Younger—while the guest of ill-starred Sir 
Thomas More in England, probably in the year 
1527. 

“For nearly three centuries, during which the 
canvas passed through the possession of as many 
noble English families, little was known of it 
save what was apparent—that it was a genuine 
and most brilliant example of Holbein. In 1829 
heirs of the Earl of Lumford came upon a docu- 
ment revealing the sitter for the portrait to 
have been one Don Sebastiano Cosano, a great 
Spanish merchant of the sixteenth century and 
famous for his philanthropies. The pieces of 
gold which Holbein showed the good don count- 
ing over were thus not a miser’s gold, but a 
tithe for benefactions. 


“The painting was acquired in 1909 from the 


present Earl of Lumford by John B. Vanteen of 
New York City, and by him was bequeathed to 
his son, Bruce Vanteen. 

“Three months ago it was stolen from the town 
house of Bruce Vanteen in East Sixty-seventh 
Street, New York—— 

“And Bruce Vanteen, having something more 
than a sneaking suspicion where it is, is— 

“CERTAINLY GOING AFTER IT!” 


To the lines which had been given to 
him to read Mr. James Francis Foley 
supplied an explosive tag of his own. 

“W ell—I’ll—be—damned !” 

“Don 0’ Doubloons!” gasped Eddeson. 
“l’m familiar enough with old masters, 
Vanteen, to know about the Don. The 
picture’s worth a fortune—but I don’t re- 
member any story of the theft.” 

“There wasn’t any printed. Nor did I 
make any report to the police. Seemed 
the wiser course to set a private detective 
agency to work. So that’s what I did.” 

“What about the theft itself?” asked 
Barrett, with the young reporter’s native 
quick curiosity. “Inside job, I suppose— 
one of the servants ?” 

“No,” said Vanteen, “plain burglary. A 
man who knew his business and the layout 
of the house paid us a visit one night. He 
jimmied a window, picked the lock on the 
door of the room that was dad’s study 


and cut the Don out of his frame. Not 
another thing was disturbed.” 
“Can’t understand that, Vanteen,” 


mused Eddeson. “A canvas so well 
known couldn’t very well have been sold 
or—hypothecated. Every person who’d 
possibly be interested in it would certainly 
be aware of its history and its ownership.” 

“Of course,” nodded the owner of the 
Quest. “That’s why I thought it useless 
to bother with the police. Their routine 
of searching pawnshops would have got 
us nowhere. Don 0’ Doubloons, it seemed. 
to me, must have been stolen to the order: 
of some cracked or crooked collector who 
saw no better way of getting his hands 
on the painting. 

“And that’s the way the plot actually 
shapes up. The man whom we believe 
to hold the canvas possesses the means. 
to have bought the Don a dozen times. 
over. But he’s not spending his money 
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that way, if information that has cost me 
several thousands of dollars is worth a 
nickel. Once upon a time he did, and 
regarded his expenditures as an invest- 
ment in ‘plant,’ as one might say. 

“Since retiring from the gainful occu- 
pation in which art played so large a part, 
though, it’s been a case of art for art’s 
sake with him. He still collects paintings 
which please him—or that’s the agency’s 
theory, anyhow—but he has ceased to bid 
for themr in the open market. On the 
island we’re heading for I wouldn’t be 
surprised to find at least a half dozen fa- 
mous old masters that have gone the way 
of Don o’ Doubloons in recent years.” 

Woody yawned elaborately. 


“Oh, shucks!” he lamented. “I with- 
draw the demand for a parrot. All you 
need is a policeman, Bruce. This is a 


hell of a milk-and-water expedition for 
a crew that shipped to play pirate.” 

“Hold on!” exclaimed Vanteen. “Just 
you put your cutlass back between your 
teeth, Tom, and listen to me. I haven’t 
finished. 

“A while ago I told you that the island 
our nose is pointing at is an island be- 
yond the law. Well, that’s as fortunate a 
circumstance for me as for the man who 
has chosen to be a law unto himself. 

“The fact is that it would probably cost 
me the full value of the Don in lawyers’ 
fees to win him back in anything like a 
regular way. Our- man, you see, is forti- 
fied with a legal hold on the painting. 
Morally it may not be worth a cent—but 
this is a case, so I’m advised, where pos- 
session counts for a lot. 

“So far as the Vanteens are concerned, 
there’s no cloud on our title to the Don. 
But the Earls of Lumford—I do hope 
you won’t repeat this, Miss Hubbard !— 
have been a shiftless lot. The father of 
the present earl was a glorious borrower, 
and on one certain little series of notes he 
pledged Don o’ Doubloons. 

“All but the last two of these notes had 
been taken up at the time of Lumford’s 
death. And the new earl, what with this 
and that, quite forgot the surviving lien 
when he sold the Don to dad. 


“The Lumford notes, I must tell you, 
catry with them a forfeiture clause so in- 
volved that I found one of the shrewdest 
lawyers in New York with his hands in 
the air over the situation after a week’s 
study. He advised me that it was dis- 
tinctly possible the courts wouldn’t hand 
the Don back to me—that I might come 
out of an expensive course of litigation 
with no better souvenir than an uncollect- 
able judgment against the bankrupt earl. 
As for taking criminal action, either here 
or abroad, he was adamant against the 
thought. 

“Tf you think you know where the 
painting is—do what your father would 
have done!’ he said. 

“What dad would have done I know. 
He’d have waded through a lake of boil- 
ing pitch to recover the Don. He had 
nothing in the world he prized so highly 
as his precious Holbein. He wanted it to 
stay in the family—and it’s going to stay, 
by Jove, if I’ve got to run up the Jolly 
Roger and take Sabre Island by storm!” 

Vanteen stepped quickly back from the 
table, jabbed a fist at the saloon wall and 
slid back the long mahogany panel to star- 
board. Lights played along the barrels of 
a half dozen businesslike rifles slung in a 
hidden case. 


A GASP having such volume behind it 
as to verge upon a scream escaped 
Miss Hubbard. 

Vanteen smiled sheepishly down upon 
her. 

“So much,” he said, “for heroics. I 
owed you all a thrill—and I tried to pay 
up. If it came to a question of shooting, 
as a matter of fact, I’d probably turn 
around and head for New York like any 
other well-raised, law-abiding, self-valuing 
boy. 

“But I’m not expecting people to have 
to rely upon force. I understand there 
may be a few of his plug-uglies keeping 
watch and ward over the pirated treasures 
of Sabre Island; but while we lay at New 
London I got a reliable report that our 
man himself was on his way West. With 


9 


him out of the run—— 
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“Enough!” roared Mr. James Francis 
Foley, banging the table with a soiled 
and hairy fist. “Who is the villain of the 
piece, Bruce? Who is this that once 
bought art and now steals it, who——” 

Vanteen raised an appealing brown 
hand. 

“Those are questions, James,” said he, 
“that I’m not prepared to answer in the 
exact form in which they’re put. Not 
after having had you pound the law of 
libel into me for a year and a day. 

“I don’t say the man has Don o’ Doub- 
loons. I merely think he has, on informa- 
tion and belief. What I know is that less 
than a year ago he was thinking about the 
Don, for he paid two thousand cash dollars 
for a pair of moth-eaten notes signed by 
a dead earl—went and deliberately hunted 
’em up. 

“The man’s name? You're all listening, 
fellow freebooters? Then softly, softly— 
it’s Jerome Harger! Ah, you know him, 


folks?” 
“Know him!” cried Foley. “The old 
blackguard! Was there ever a crook of 


a gambler got as big a play in the old 
town’s memory?” 

“T’d been in his place a dozen times be- 
fore he shut down,” reminisced Woody. 
“Art straight through from cellar to garret 
—art and wiles.” 

“T’ve been in it, too,” said Vanteen with- 
out enthusiasm. He was looking at Anne 
Durant. “How about you, Anne? Har- 
ger a friend of yours as well?” 

The girl shuddered. 

“Ugh! I covered his divorce trial— 
his last one. Had to sit there day after 
day and feel his eyes on me. It was— 
was just as if—well, I can’t describe the 
sensation. Stuffy as it was in the court- 
room, I. never took off my suit coat after 
the first session. 

“And he had the face, with all that tes- 
timony going into my notes, to sneak a 
flattering little billet-doux over to the press 
table for me. Somehow he’d found out 
my name. Said I was the type he admired 
most—wanted me to go to luncheon with 
him.” 


phate exclaimed Woody. “And you 


treasure the note among the archives of 
the dizzy past, Anne?” 

“No,” replied Miss Durant. “I turned 
it over to Mrs. Harger’s lawyers—and 
spent a half hour washing my hands.” 

Vanteen’s eyes still were on the girl. 

“T’d like to have been present, Anne,” 
he said thoughtfully, “when you got that 
note. But that’s past, and can be put 
aside. Just now I’m in the grip of the 
deepest possible emotion—hungrier than 
the first Captain Kidd ever thought of 
being, I’ll bet anything but a doughnut. 
Eddeson, let me escort you to the galley, 
and you can oblige us with a demonstra-. 
tion of the highest art of all!” 

And so, with a copy reader at the Chip- 
mate range, a night editor in the engine 
room, a rewrite man of consequence ab- 
sorbed in the mastering of a deep-sea radio 
and a rising but interrupted young emigre 
journalist spelling the skipper at the wheel, 
the guest crew of the bonny ship Quest 
fell avidly to. : 


PACH in his way, the Vanteen volun- 
teers proved themselves. Under the 
ministrations of James Francis Foley the 
big docile engines ran on without a note 
of complaint. Young Barrett showed him- 
self the most reliable of helmsmen, on the 
word of the swart Captain Cowley. Edde- 
son’s dinner won him six full courses of 
praise and a call for a curtain speech. And 
even Woody found opportunity, before 
the day was done, to distinguish himself 
in the wireless room. Somewhere in the 
ether he found a message for the Quest 
pulsating. He recorded it with credit, de- 
livered it, and into the ether sent an an- 
swer sparking back. : 
Quite professionally, too, he repelled all 
importunities of the curious; what Mr. 
Vanteen’s aérial correspondence had been, 
he said, Mr. Vanteen could reveal in per- 
son if Mr. Vanteen so wished. The wire- 
less- was inviolate. Upon all its practi- 
tioners was the seal of the confessional. 
But in the excitement attendant upon 
his press of professional duties, Mr, 
Woody neglected properly to weigh down 
his copy of the sole incoming radiogram 
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and the original of the answer. A vagrant 
gust lifted them from the hook in the 
wireless room and deposited them on 
deck. 

There they were found by one who 
under the starlight walked alone. Woody 
found both on his table in the morning, 
held quiescent by a heavy tobacco jar; and 
was troubled by no memory that he had 
not left them so. 

The one who had found them, indeed, 
had not ready the errant radiograms. But 
it would have been quite impossible, con- 
sidering the liberal Woody longhand, that 
she should not have caught a name that 
was the signature of one and in the ad- 
dress of the other. So enough for that. 

At ten o’clock on this first night of the 
voyage of the Quest, passing on, Miss 
Helen Hubbard found Miss Anne Durant 
solitary in the forepeak. 

“Here?” she exclaimed. “Heavens, 
child, we’ve been searching high and low 
for you. Don’t you agree it’s a good bed 
time ?”” 

“No,” said Miss Durant, “I do not. You 
toddle on, Helen. I want—to think.” 


CHAPTER V. 
A BREEZE AND A BLOW. 


THROUGH the afternoon and the early 

watches of the night the Quest had 
been boring on into the east with a soft 
breeze pursuing her and never quite catch- 
ing up. 

The sea to which Anne Durant gave 
back her attention when Miss Hubbard 
left her lay luminous and tranquil under 
the summer starshine, stripped of mystery 
in its slumber and of menace—as mild a 
highway to travel as some magical, illim- 
itable Khorassan. The spring it gave to 
the yacht’s clean heels was that of a deep- 
piled and fresh-swept rug. There seemed 
scarcely a sufficient lift in the water to 
sway a cradle. 

With the passing of half an hour Anne 
was conscious of a subtle change. It was 
not the sky that was darker, but the blue 


beneath. . The’ stars «looked: as -:many-7as..: 


ever ; only in the sea ‘they were fewer. ©” 


The breeze, discouraged with the result 
of the long and unprofitable stern chase, 
had found a swifter road beyond the hori- 
zon and came charging out of the north- 
east to head off the fugitive Quest. It 
became a wind, and Anne was grateful for 
the first damp splash of it. 

Her thoughts had not been of a sort 
for which she could have found words 
were ever so bright a penny offered. Bruce 
Vanteen and the Marshall girl had been 
in them—and now and again, though she 
fought against inclusion, herself. It was 
only when she felt the new coolness and 
found how eagerly she welcomed it that 
she realized her cheeks had been burning. 

The staccato striking of the yacht’s bell 
came forward to her, thinned and sharp- 
ened by the struggle up the wind. There 
had been three of the brisk tang-tangs. 
It was eleven o’clock. 

In its later phase the rousing ocean 
seemed rather to repel than to invite com- 
munion. Anne turned from it. As she 
made her way aft a swift lurch of the lit- 
tle vessel all but whipped her off her feet; 
after that she kept a steadying hand on the 
rail. 

Half the dancing deck remained to be 
traversed when the girl became aware of 
a shapeless bulk moving toward her—a 
figure swathed in oilskins and topped by 
a flopping sou’wester. It was only by his 
voice that she knew Vanteen. 

“Hullo!” he shouted. ‘“What’s the mat- 
ter, Anne? Couldn’t you sleep?” 

“IT haven’t tried,” said Miss Durant. 
“The night was too perfect—until just 
now.” 

Vanteen squinted aloft. 

“What’s happened to the stars?” 

“They’ve been taking them in. I’ve 
been watching. It’s been like—like the 
clearing of some jeweler’s window in the 
Avenue at closing time.” 

“Not a bad figure, Anne. I’m almost 
tempted to add to it. Something about 
the ‘vault,’ you know. But I’m afraid 
I’m not equal to it. I’m still more than 
half asleep... Seen anything of. Barrett?” 
.“Haven’t seen any one—except Captain 
Cowley in the pilot- house. --He was nice 
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company for me. You'd think he hated 
the world, the way he stands stiff there 
at the wheel and scowls straight’ ahead at 
nothing.” 

“That’s the best thing a man can see 
ahead at sea—nothing. Cowley’s dog 
tired. But that’s more or less his own 
fault. I wasn’t in such a rush myself. 
Intended to make a port each night. 

“The skipper himself pointed out that 
we had hands enough aboard to make 
Sabre Island without a stop. Barrett re- 
lieves him at the wheel at eight bells— 
midnight—and at the same time I’m going 
to separate Jim Foley from the engines. 
We night watchmen have each been catch- 
ing us a couple of hours’ sleep.” 

Vanteen glanced again at the sky. 

“Looks too muggy for comfort,” he re- 
marked. “We may get a bit of a shak- 
ing up before the night’s over. But don’t 
worry about the Quest, Anne. She was 
‘ built to weather the worst the Atlantic 
has, and no blow at this time of year is 
likely to last long or to amount to much 
while it does last.” 


WHEN he said good night to the girl at 

the head of the companionway, Van- 
teen was smiling; but it was a perturbed 
young yachtsman who took over from 
Mr. James Francis Foley the midnight 
nursing of the well-behaved Burkhalter 
twins. 

“I was a damned fool to listen to Cow- 
ley, James,” he said. “The night’s turned 
as black as the lead in that pencil you 
used to wreck my copy with, and the glass 
is falling like a basso profundo’s voice in 
one of those ‘Down, down, down’ ditties. 
With women aboard, I don’t like it at all. 
I’ve got all kinds of faith in the Quest— 
but we’d be a lot better off in a harbor 
these next few hours.” 

It was one of those fierce, sudden, hard- 
hitting summer squalls through whose like 
he had driven the yacht a dozen times that 
Vanteen was expecting, but at the end 
of his engine-room watch no squall had 
struck. The rise of wind and waves had 
been gradual and steady, and the Quest 
was pitching. steeply over seas which her 


ninety-foot length no longer bridged. 
When he had resigned his engines to the 
prompt and pleased Foley, Vanteen felt 


‘no ‘desire for sleep. 


“Don’t think T’ll turn in for a couple 
of hours yét,” he remarked. “I’m going 
to stay up and enjoy the storm—out in 
the open. There’s nothing I get quite so 
much of a kick out of, Jim, as heavy 
weather at sea.” : 

Mr. Foley rubbed his overalled promi- 
nence amidships. 

“Kick, is it?” said he. “Ask me if it 
isn’t the truth? There wasn’t a single 
piece of furniture in your miscalled sa- 
loon that didn’t rise and wallop me while 
I was making me way to me post of duty. 
A conveyance that takes as many curves as 
this one of yours should have straps like 


-a subway train for a man to hand him- 


self along on.” 

Vanteen, halfway up the narrow steel 
ladder leading to the deck, turned to re- 
gard his relief with eyes suddenly anx- 
ious. Mr. Foley, he thought, was a little 
pale. : 

“Tf the motion’s too much for you—if 
you think you’d like to lie down again— 
don’t hesitate to call me,” he urged. “T’ll 
look in on you after a while, to make sure 
you're all right, anyhow.” 

A valiantly indignant shout pursued the 
retiring engineer through the door. 

“Come back to my engine room and 
T’ll lift ye out with a spanner! Don’t you 
think I’ve a decent sea stomach after news- 
paper jobs have been rocking under me 
these twenty-five years?” 

Vanteen closed the door on the further 
comments of Foley. Immediately he had 
cause to be glad he had sealed the engine 
toom so promptly—and to congratulate 
himself for pulling on his sea boots and 
struggling into his oilskins before setting 
foot on the jouncing ladder. __ 

The last of the stars had vanished, leav- 
ing the sky as black as the sea and a black 
and bitter wind screaming at the back of 
scud and spray. 

With furious fingers the gale ripped at 
the yellow skirts of Vanteen’s waterproof 
as he stood clinging to the rail. It scooped 
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up the brim of his scu’wester, driving it 
back flat against the crown, and the spume 
struck his face in a solid sheet. 

The dwarfed and struggling Quest, with 
her nose lifted to a breathless angle, tot- 
tered over one huge sea and dived into 
another. A shudder went through her at 
the impact, and Vanteen found himself 
waist-deep in a raging torrent that swept 
aft from her bow. 

In an instant his feet had been rushed 
from under him; only his grip on the rail 
kept him with the yacht. The passing of 
the sea left him nerveless, less by reason 
of his own close call than by realization 
of what might have happened if he had 
lingered even a second or two longer with 
Foley. 

There flashed on his mind a picture of 
those tons of water snatching the door 
from his grasp and flooding the motors; 
of the Quest, with steerageway gone, 
whipped around broadside on to the seas 
and sent somersaulting before their lethal 
onslaught. One of the worst minutes he 
had known in the air came back to him 
magically—a time when, swooping over 
the German lines, his battleplane had 
been slapped by a bullet and with controls 
jammed had gone into a tailspin. 

He had been frightened then, certainly; 
but he had not known the chill and help- 
less fear which rode him at this moment. 
For one thing, the front lines hadn’t been 
a place where one carried women pas- 
sengers. For another, regained mastery 
of his ship meant safety. 

Here, though the engine drove on and 
the steering gear stood against the terrific 
wrenching, a promise of disaster rode 
every wave. There was this difference be- 
tween the air and the sea: one element 
recognized the human equation, the other 
did not. So long as the Quest could not 
take wing, she must remain the victim of 
the ocean’s caprice; trained seamanship, 
skilled pilotship, would avail nothing. 

Vanteen braced himself in a protecting 
angle of the deck house and contrived, 
with the waste of no more than a half 
dozen matches, to light his pipe. The 
achievement in the teeth of the wind had 


the effect, somehow, of dissipating his ap- 
prehensions. 

If a small and feeble flame could sur- 
vive the gale, he asked himself, why. 
shouldn’t a yacht that had been designed 
to take the bad weather with the good and 
fabricated without regard to cost? So 
long as everything was battened down, 
of course she’d ride this storm out as she 
had ridden many another. 

But was everything tight? 


VANTEEN’S teeth clenched the pipe bid 
as swift new misgivings arose. How 
about the forward hatch, leading to the 
quarters usually occupied by the crew? 
It hadn’t been secured, he knew. At any, 
moment the bucking of the Quest might 
shoot it open, and then—good night! 

The yacht surmounted one more cres§ 
and dipped. With the lifting of her stern, 
Vanteen started forward, half running, 
half sliding, along the sloshing deck. Grop< 
ing in the inky darkness, he found the 
hatch and shot the outer bolts. 

Above him the pilot house presented a 
faint splotch of light, the glow of the 
binnacle. Spray streaming down the 
heavy plate window hid the helmsman 
from him. In the hollow between seas 
he missed the slam of the wind; it was 
whooping now through the antenna 
stretched between the yacht’s masts, and 
Vanteen marveled that the wires had not 
been torn from their anchorings. 

The Quest reached the end of the wa- 
tery toboggan, shook herself, and started 
again to climb. Vanteen felt himself cata- 
pulted aloft like a child at the end of a 
high-trestled seesaw. The pilot house 
came to a level with his smarting eyes; 
then he was looking down at it. He hugged 
a stanchion, gulped in a deep breath and 
swung around to face what would lie be- 
yond the new crest. 

Something more than blackness was 
there. Vanteen’s startled eyes made out 
the running lights of another vessel bear- 
ing down out of the east before the Quest 
had finished her ascent. At once her bulk 
lifted before him. She was no more than 
a dozen lengths away, and lunging in her 
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flight before the storm on a course that 
in a space of seconds would put her across 
the Quesit’s bow. 

The gale snatched Vanteen’s shout of 
warning from his lips and hurled it aft 
with a shriek of laughter of its own in 
which the human cry was lost. 

For a breath the strange craft, borne 
up by a tremendous ‘sea, seemed about to 
come crashing down on the Quest’s deck. 
Vanteen saw her lights swooping toward 
him. The two bows raced together in a 
furious and fateful charge. 

And then the stranger yawed. 

Her bow fell off sharply and she slid 
along quartering on the sea. She flew past 
in the night with her rail so close to the 
Quest’s that Vanteen was sure that he 
could have leaped from one vessel to the 
other. 

Straining his eyes, he could make out 
some of the uncomfortable neighbor’s de- 
tail. She was about the size of his own 
craft, he judged, and she had a yachty 
look. Her people were up; at any rate a 
row of blurred lights marked the line of 
her deck-house ports. 

Suddenly these lights were snuffed out. 
Vanteen knew that a wall of water had 
lifted behind her; he saw her no more. 

It was only a minute or two after the 
stranger’s passing when another light chal- 
lenged Vanteen’s attention. This was a 
light aboard the Quest, and one for which 
her owner was at loss to account. It flick- 
ered for a moment through a porthole 
down the starboard deck—the porthole 
Vanteen was sure, of that very stateroor 
into which he had transferred after giv- 
ing up his own quarters to his guests. 

Here was a mystery. Woody and Foley 
shared a stateroom and Barrett was bunk- 
ing in with Eddeson. Vanteen had no 
roommate to be stirring at such an hour; 
and his door, moreover, had a spring lock. 

He waited a little, staring—and laughed 
at himself. What he had seen, of course, 
was a reflection of the phosphorescence 
which now and again flared in the boil- 
ing sea. 

The light showed again. It was a’mov- 
ing light; its beam spread across the glis- 


tening deck, broadening to the rail. So, 
certainly, it was a light from within. . 

Vanteen made his way aft and entered 
the saloon. His eyes had become accus- 
tomed to the outer darkness, but in the 
cabin he could see nothing. His fingers 
found the wall switch set into the bulk- 
head, and he snapped it on. Still it was 
dark. Something had gone wrong with 
the lighting system. 

Feeling his way along the table, Van- 
teen moved forward through the saloon 
and into the corridor off which his state- 
room opened. A lurch of the Quest threw 
him against its door. Before his weight 
the door gave way. 

There had been a light behind the door. 
Bruce knew that for certain, although it 
vanished at the instant of his unceremoni- 
ous entrance. His arms, instinctively out- 
stretched to save himself a fall, encoun- 
tered a moving something. 

He felt himself embraced by other 
arms. Fingers dug into the back of his 
neck, and something harder than a hand 
crashed against the base of his skull above 
them. 

Vanteen’s investigation of the mysteri- 
ous moving light in Stateroom B ended 
abruptly. He felt no pain from the blow, 
but rather a great weariness. It was a 
comfort to find himself stretched on the 
floor, and the slamming of the door was 
a pleasant sound. 

He didn’t want to be disturbed; curi- 
osity was a stupid thing after all. What 
matter who the prowler had been, or what 
his purpose, when a man could rest and 
forget? 


CHAPTER VI. 


MR. FOLEY’S CAMERA EYE, 


WITH Vanteen forgetfulness lasted 
over hours. When he awoke and ran 
exploring fingers. over the back of .his 
head to discover the reason of the throb- 
bing, dawn was graying the porthole. It 
was a bleak and sunless dawn; the. storm 
had not abated. 
Vanteen’s mind was enveloped in fog; 
He could not at once determine. why he 
had slept on the floor instead of piling into 
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his comfortable berth. His head felt as 
it had that morning after his first-class 
reunion—but certainly there had not been 
wassail aboard the Quest. What, then? 

A dormant brain lobe began to function. 
Memory came, and with it came a ques- 
tion. How much of that brief and one- 
sided struggle in the dark had been imagi- 
nation? Could he merely have bumped 
into something less yielding than his skull 
and dreamed the rest? 

He climbed painfully to his feet, bracing 
himself against the pitch of the yacht, and 
found the switch. The lights over the 
berth flashed on when he snapped it. Did 
that meant anything—or didn’t it? 

Vanteen’s hazy mind balked the prob- 
lem. Maybe there had been a light; and 
that might have meant some one had got 
into the wrong stateroom and discovered 
his mistake with a flash lamp. Maybe 
he had been attacked—but that must have 
been because he’d been mistaken for an- 
other. 

Possibly some long-standing feud was 
hidden beneath the surface amiability of 
his guests. But certainly they were well- 
wishers of his, one and all. He arrived 
at a magnificent compromise, and with it 
dismissed the incident. He’d say noth- 
ing, but he’d keep his eyes open; and if 
he should discover any portion of his crew 
at odds he’d lay down the law to the bel- 
ligerents like an old-fashioned pirate un- 
cle. 

The stuffiness below engendered a feel- 
ing of faintness. The ache in his head 
became sharper, and Vanteen decided that 
nothing would be so soothing as the whip 
of the wind. Pulling himself together, he 
made his way precariously through the 
deserted saloon and out onto the deck. 

As he rounded the deck house, Bruce 
perceived that he was not:the only person 
aboard with a predilection for storms at 
sea. Forward of the pilot house he 
glimpsed a slim, raincoated figure hud- 
dled at the rail. 

“The little idiot!” he cried, and for the 
first time since the moment of their meet- 
ing in the Morning Star office he felt 
himself thoroughly angry at Anné Du- 


rant. As swiftly as the vagaries of the 
Quesi’s dancing deck permitted he got to 
her side. 

“You get below!” he said savagely. 
“Haven’t you sense enough to know it’s 
worth your life to be out here?” 

Miss Durant turned a wet and joyous 
face toward him. 

“Good morning,” said she calmly. “Isn’t 
this perfectly gorgeous, Bruce?” 


“Tt’s perfectly dangerous,” snapped 
Vanteen. “How long have you been out 
here?” 


“Only a couple of minutes. I’m not the 
least bit afraid. Why should I be?” 

He pointed to the white water lashing 
along the Quest’s side as she leaped a 
comber. 

“Some of ’em come aboard,” he said 
grimly. “It’s not a good idea to be in 
their way. Go below—please!” 

She threw him a smile. 

“T couldn’t quite understand you at 
first,” she said. “Now I do. If it will 
please you, I'll go.” 

Vanteen would have caught her arm, 
but already she had turned and was on 
her way aft. 

“Get over by the rail! Hang onto it!” 
he shouted after her. “One may——” 


“THE sea gave him swift corroboration. 

“One” did. It came piling over behind 
him as his eyes followed Anne Durant, 
and had swept him a dozen yards along 
the inundated deck before his flailing arms 
found a stanchion. Just beyond him Anne 
Durant floundered in the flood with a hand 
gripping the rail. 

Down went the yacht’s nose again, and 
Vanteen felt the pound of another sea on 
her bow. It came piling aft in a wicked 
waist-high lather, submerging the rail. 
Bruce caught a glimpse of the girl’s fright- 
ened face before the water had choked 
her scream. 

How he negotiated the distance that 
separated them Vanteen never knew. The 
loosening of his hold on the stanchion was 
not a matter of volition. 
sent him tumbling on. 

‘He was conscious aie er an ee 


HPe See : 
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had no thought of means. Flyerlike, 
knowing the strength in that one slender 
hand would never last against the fresh 
onslaught, he shut off his mind and put 
his faith in instinct. 

One arm went around the girl as she 
lost her hold on the rail; and the other, 
when the torrent had tumbled them aft 
to the very stern, got in some miraculous 
way around the last stanchion of all. The 
final tug of the boarding sea all but 
wrenched the arm from its socket, but 
Vanteen hung doggedly on through’ the 
eternity of its passing. 

It was a moment, that when the Quest 
rose free again, for vital speech. But what 
these two had to say to each other, the 
rescued and the rescuer, was said with 
their eyes. All Vanteen was capable of 
vocally was: 

“Now! Didn’t I tell you?” 

And Miss Durant, even less poetic, 
rested on a purely feminine and abso- 
lutely preposterous banality: 

“T’m—drenched!” 


[t is true that when Vanteen had got her 

below, Anne attempted a speech that 
was longer and framed in words better 
suited to an occasion bordering on the 
heroic, but Vanteen would not let her 
continue. 

“Nonsense!” he cried, pink to his ears. 
“Tf it’s taught you a lesson I’m damn 
glad it’s happened. Now you pile into 
your berth and stay there until you’re 
good and warm. Sleep if you can. That’d 
be good medicine for you.” 

Anne regarded him with wide eyes in 
which docility had displaced challenge. 

“Aye, aye, sir,” she acquiesced weakly. 
“T’ll turn in at once—and if it’s orders 
T’'ll sleep, sir!” 

Sleep she did—which in the circum- 
stances surely speaks well for the news- 
paper training—and when she awoke the 
forenoon was half gone. Opening her 
eyes, Anne found herself with an invalid 
for a traveling companion. 

“Breakfast?” groaned the suffering 
Miss Hubbard. “If you mention that hor- 
rible institution again I’ll disown you. Oh, 


why couldn’t we have gone pirating some- 
where up the Hudson? The motion of 
the river boats never has botheréd me a 
Dit?” 

-Bruce Vanteen was taking stimulation 
from an acrobatic coffee cup in the ‘little 
main saloon when Anne emerged from the 
sickroom. 

“Good sailor!” he congratulated. 
you get.any rest?” 

“Plenty. And the shaking has done 
wonders for my appetite. I’m ravenous. 
Is that ham I smell?” 

“T hope it isn’t Eddeson,” grinned Van- 
teen. “He’s fallen onto the stove twice 
this morning. But I can’t speak too highly 
of his agility. It saved his skin, for a 
fact. He wasn’t even scorched. How 
about Miss Hubbard?” 

“She admits she’s not feeling her best. 
I brought a message for her. If you know 
where any smoother water is to be found, 
she’d préfer 

“There’s none within a hundred miles,” 
said Vanteen ruefully. “We could head 
for Portland, and put into Casco Bay— 
but we’d wallow all the way. This motion 
is nothing to what we were getting in the 
trough. 

“T’ve been trying to figure out a next 

best. Here’s Cowley now. Stick around 
for the council of war, Anne, and we'll 
see what’s what.” 
’ The skipper, dripping and dour, had ap- 
peared in the saloon door. He pulled from 
beneath the shimmering oilskin coat that 
incased his squat figure a long roll of 
heavy paper marked on the outside with 
a figure penciled in blue. 

“Here y’are, Mr. Vanteen,” he an- 
nounced. “This’ll show you the lay of all 
of ’em.” 

“Is there any kind of harbor at Sabre 
Island?” asked Vanteen. ‘ 

“Nope. Just a lee. It don’t look good 
to me—not to-day.” 

The owner of the buffeted Quest spread 
out the chart on the swaying table. 

“Take a look, Anne,” he invited. 

“Miss Durant braced herself with one 
hand on the back of a swivel chair and the 
other on the table edge and leaned for- 


“Did 
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ward. 
chart. 

“Tt seems to be some kind of a dia- 
gram,” she said, “but you'll have to draw 
a simpler one for me. I suppose those 
four queer-shaped things are supposed to 
be islands—and the rest is all ocean?” 

“Right.” 

“And will you please mark a cross on 
the ocean to indicate the Quest? For 
Helen’s sake I’d like to know how far we 
are from land.” 

Vanteen smiled up at her. 

“Our chart doesn’t show enough sea for 
that,” he said. “It gives us a section of 
the Atlantic off the Maine coast that’s 
still some hours ahead. That longest 
island—the second one to the east—is 
Sabre. Get the shape of it, Anne? That 
explains its name.” 

“Looks more like a broken saw to me,” 
remarked Miss Durant seriously. ‘“What’s 
the nearest island, Bruce—the one you’ve 
got your finger on?” 

“It’s called Truth Island.” 

“Lovely! Couldn’t we stop there? It 
would be such a fitting place for the Star 
staff to pay a visit! Is it inhabited?” 

“Not just now, I think. It ought to 
make as good a base for buccaneers as 
Fort Royal ever was. Before you turned 
out, Anne, I was wondering: 

Vanteen turned to his sailing master. 

“How about calling at Truth Island, 
Cowley? See this indentation here? I 
happen to know it’s a right little, tight 
little harbor with plenty of water.” 

“Wrong side,” grunted the skipper. 

“You know the place?” 

“Well—not exactly. But it'll be piling 
on the bar pretty heavy with this wind. 
No use o’ taking chances. Give a look at 
that curve to leeward, though. That’s 
good shelter, and she’s marked a good 
holding bottom. We’d lie snug enough 
there.” 

“Good enough,” said Vanteen. “Then 
that’s the place. We'll get to it as quickly 
as we can. Excuse me for a minute please, 
Anne. I'll go forward and see if Foley 
can’t coax another couple of knots out of 
the engines.” , 


She puckered her brow over the 


"THERE was, indeed, a reserve of power 

in the two Burkhalters. Mr. James 
Francis Foley cheerfully admitted it, ex- 
plaining he had been hoarding it against 
time of stressful need; and, on being in- 
formed that such a time had come, he as 
cheerfully proved it. Yet even so it was in 
the middle of the murky and still-thicken- 
ing afternoon when a haze that Vanteen’s 
binoculars identified as rock rose over the 
bow of the battered yacht. 

The news, sped by courier to the state- 
room where the dowager Miss Hubbard 
had been breathing her last since early 
morning, brought about a most hopeful 
change in the patient’s condition. An- 
nouncing a resolve to see the precious 
thing called land through her own lor- 
gnon, she rose and, arraying herself per- 
haps a trifle less formidably than was her 
wont, accepted assistance to a sheltered 
spot on the after deck. 

“Just the sight of shore is a tonic,” she 
averred; and in substantiation of her 
words a color which she had not troubled 
to apply before leaving the stateroom -be- 
gan to show faintly in her invalid cheeks. 

“We're getting some advantage out of 
Truth Island already,” Bruce Vanteen told 
her. “The Quest has made its lee. Don’t 
you notice we’re in a great deal smoother 
water than we were?” 

Miss Hubbard subjected a_ lifting 
comber to severely disapproving inspec- 
tion. 

“Tf the ocean ever is more rowdy than 
I see it now,” said she, “I shall ask you 
to leave me on the island, Mr. Vanteen. 
I have suffered enough. If ever I return 
to the mainland it will be because some one 
has been good enough to call for me in a 
balloon.” 

But within an hour, completely recov- 
ered from her mal de mer, the dowager 
was so well reconciled to life afloat as to 
debate joining the shore party proposed 
by her host. The Burkhalters had ceased 
throbbing then, and their presiding genius, 
liberally splattered with grease and sprin- 
kled with ashes not only as to waistcoat 
but as to overalls, had come on deck. The 
Quest lay in water as smooth as a mill 
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pond, a short cable length off the cliffs 
of Truth Island, and her power yawl lay 
snuggling alongside. 

“I don’t mind the yacht when she be~ 
haves like this, really I don’t,” protested 
Miss Hubbard. “In fact, it seems fool- 
hardy to exchange into that absurd little 
boat of yours, Mr. Vanteen.” 

It was Cowley who decided her. He 
studied the leaden sky and shook his head. 

“There’s a humdinger of an air due,” 
he asserted. “We haven’t had no more 
than a breath of it yet. The seas we come 
through to-day ain’t nothing to what the 
Atlantic is capable of up in this direction. 
And if the wind shifts there won’t be 
nothing to do but face ’em.” 

Miss Hubbard found the skipper’s face 
solemn and his eyes unwavering. 

“In that case, Mr. Vanteen,” she said 
with dignity, “I think I’ll go ashore. That 
is, if Miss Durant i 

But the girl who had brought the Star 
its death-bed beat already had _ slipped 
down the accommodation ladder and 
seated herself in the yawl. - 


M® JAMES FOLEY, having come up 

for air at the moment of his fellow 
pirates’ departure, watched the shoreward 
progress of the yawl from the top of the 
engine-room ladder. His eyes, after a lit- 
tle, went back to Cowley. 

“Oh, cap’n,” he called in a voice that 
was almost affectionate. “Oh, cap’n!” 

The solemn-faced skipper, who had been 
leisurely untangling the boat tackle at the 
davits, turned quickly. 

“That’s me,” he said shortly. 
on your mind?” 

Foley scrambled onto the deck and ad- 
vanced with a benevolent smile. 

“Captain Cowley,” he said, “I’m a man 
who’s used to speaking when he has any- 
thing on his mind. You’ve done a won- 
derful piece of seamanship in bringing us 
through that blow, all safe and sound. 

“You ought to have a medal, and that’s 
the truth. But I haven’t a medal about 
me. With your permission, though, I’d 
like to shake your hand.” 

Cowley’s face—if such a thing were 


“What’s 


possible—softened a little. His hand went 
slowly out. : 

“TI haven’t lost a ship yet,” said he with 
satisfaction. And with equal satisfaction 
remarked Mr. Foley: “No, ye scum, but 
you've lost a finger!” 

Mr. Foley’s own right hand was at his 
side, doubled into a fist. With his left 
he pointed to the paw which the skipper 
had extended—and on which the second. 
finger ended at the knuckle. 

“So I have,” commented Cowley as if 
this were news to him. He stared at the 
crippled hand. 

“And you’ve lost a job, too!” roared 
James Francis Foley. “Mark that. When 
I tell Vanteen what sort of a second-story 
seaman he has for his skipper, you'll be 
through—through! 

“Cowley you may call yourself aboard 
the Quest, but I know another name for 
ye. I seldom forget a face, but I wanted 
to have a look at your right hand before 
I spoke. Up till now you’ve managed to 
keep it out of me sight—maybe by acci- 
dent, maybe by design. 

“Having seen the hand at last, I can 
safely claim to know ye. You're Henry 
Bailey—aren’t ye? Spit it out, Bailey, be- 
fore I choke the truth out of you?” 

The sailing master glared at his accuser, 
and substituted a question for the answer 
demanded. 

“Bailey, am I? 
idea?” 

“A memory second to none on News- 
paper Row,” said Mr. James Francis 
Foley, speaking less violently but never- 
theless with conviction. ‘It'll be fifteen 
years since I was covering the Federal 
courts, but well I recall your mix-up and 
your record and your ugly face, Bailey. 

“You used one yacht you were master 
of for smuggling, you sank another on a 
frame-up with the owner for the sake 
of the insurance—and you were caught 
red-handed going ashore from the Thespis 
with Mrs. Carter Humboldt’s necklace. 
That’s what I know about ye, my man.” 

*“Then it’s time,” said the sailing mas- 
ter slowly, “that we got better acquainted.” 

He had withdrawn the four-fingered 


What gives you that 
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hand and plunged it into a pocket of his 
pilot coat. Now it flashed into view again, 
and Mr. Foley found himself looking into 
the muzzle of a blue-barreled revolver. 

“J didn’t like your looks when you came 
aboard,” said the skipper, more deeply en- 
veloped in his ominous calm. “You get 
back in that engine room and stay there, 
you—you bloated barnacle! In just one 
minute and a half I’ll be down to attend 
to your case!” 


CHAPTER VII. 
MAROONED! 


ME: JAMES FRANCIS FOLEY’S 
tragedy-tinged melodrama _ entitled 
“I Knew You When” was played to an 
audience consisting solely of sea gulls. 
During its progress a few turns of her 
light engine carried the yawl across the 
narrow strip of water intervening between 
the Quest and terra firma, and drove her 
nose high up on the shelving beach. 

Miss Helen Hubbard, last: to enter the 
small boat, was the first to leave it; and 
crass though the word must appear when 
applied to an action of one so justly cele- 
brated for poise, it could be said that she 
scrambled out. In the impetuosity of her 
landing a certain discrepancy of attire was 
revealed to one other present, at least. 
Anne Durant found opportunity later to 
inform her that, due doubtless to excite- 
ment inspired by the “Land ho!” call, she 
had drawn on one stocking of fluffy wool 
and another of sheerest silk. 

With dry land once more under her feet 
—or, at the worst, land drizzle damp— 
Miss Hubbard instituted a count of noses. 
Tt revealed to her that not all the yacht’s 
company had come ashore. 

“Where is Mr. Foley?” she demanded 
sharply. “Surely we are not going to 
leave him out there to perish!” 

“He insisted on having his own reck- 
less way,” deplored Bruce Vanteen. “Said 
the engines needed a little overhauling 
after all their hard work, and refused to 
leave ’em until the last bolt had been tight- 
ened and the last drop of oil wiped away. 
I never suspected James of such a capac- 
ity for tenderness.” 

3A—POP. 


“He’s coming in later, then?” 

“When his job’s finished Cowley’ll row 
him to shore in the other boat. But the 
skipper himself insists on staying aboard. 
For a man who’s never sailed any craft 
but yachts, and who’s been required to 
double in. brass as chauffeur on most of 
his engagements at that, he’s certainly 
showing the sea-dog spirit. 

““*No shore leave for me,’ he said, ‘un- 
til I’ve brought the Quest safely back 
from her cruise.’ There was something 
rather magnificent in the way he thumped 
his chest when he spoke. Didn’t you 
think so, Anne?” 

A splash of rain found its way around 
Miss Hubbard’s hat brim to her cheek. 

“Good heavens!” she exclaimed. “Here 
we are with a shower starting and no one 
thought to bring an umbrella, as usual.” 

“And it probably wouldn’t be any use 
hunting a subway entrance,” said Woody. 
“Don’t believe the tube has been extended 
this far up in the Bronx.” 

“Zut!” commented the dowager. (This 
an expression—see “Journeying with Gen- 
tlefolk,” by Helen Hubbard; King, Slo- 
man Company, $2 net—which ladies of 
the Continent employ to denote im- 
tience.) “Zut! Don’t you think, Mr. 
Vanteen, that you men should gather wood 
somewhere and build a fire? And isn’t 
there a tent on the yacht? Or, very much 
better, aren’t there two tents?” 

“Truth Island,” returned the later Kidd, 
“ought to afford better shelter than can- 
vas. Come on, people. Let’s explore!” 


BARRETT winked at Woody. 

“I say, Vanteen,” he obiected, “it’s 
against all navy rules—and against pirate 
precedent, too, I reckon—for a landing 
party to attempt any exploration un- 
armed.” 

Vanteen tapped his coat pocket. 

“T brought along an automatic for luck 
—and for looks,” he said. “Trust me to 
sell our lives dearly if we find ourselves 
assailed.” 

“You relieve me,” remarked Woody. 
“The oysters up this way are noted for 
their ferocity. You should have seen the 
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reean look I got from one when we 
landed.” 

“Zut!’’ said Miss Hubbard once more. 
“I really feel better to know that Mr. 
Vanteen has a pistol. Who can say what 
oue might encounter in a God-forsaken 
s} ot like this? A wild man, perhaps.” 

“Or, worse, a wild woman,” amended 
Vanteen. “But I’m quite sure we needn’t 
fear an encounter with either. So, for- 
ryard, hearties !” 

It was no more than a miniature cliff 
which Truth Island presented to the sea, 
and the path which climbed its face from 
the sandy beach was so wide and made the 
ascent in stages so comfortable that Miss 
Helen Hubbard scorned the assisting 
hands offered to her by Woody and Bar- 
rett. When she had reached the sum- 
mit she professed herself astonished by 
the vista. 

“Trees!” she exclaimed. “Why, this 
turns out to be a perfectly delightful 
spot!” : 

“I thought you’d find it so,” said Van- 
teen. “Now suppose we see what lies be- 
yond the trees. There may be still another 
surprise.” 

There was. The grove, which was per- 
haps three quarters of a mile from the 
beach on which the yawl had landed and 
proved to be in the approximate center 
of the island, sheltered a spacious bunga- 
low, inclosed in broad verandas. 

Vanteen pointed a dramatic finger. 

“Lo!” he cried. “Man has been here 
before—civilized man. And he has built 
him a hut.” 

“Some hut!” ejaculated Woody, and 
Anne Durant murmured: “But isn’t it a 
duck of a place, Bruce?” 

“A good place to duck into out of the 
rain,” said Vanteen. 

Miss Hubbard stiffened. 

“The shutters are up,” she pointed out. 
“T don’t like getting wet any more than 
the rest of you, but some things are done 
and some are not. We have no right to 
enter this house in the absence of the 
owners. Ofcourse, it would be permis- 
sible to occupy the veranda until the 
weather has cleared, but: e 


“Oh, come, Helen,” urged Vanteen. 
“Aren’t we pirates? Play the game, 
then.” 

He vaulted the veranda rail, and tried 
the weather-beaten door. 

“Locked,” he reported. 

“The shutters don’t look as if they were 
built of heavy stuff,” counseled Woody. 
“Smash one.” 

It seemed that Vanteen intended to act 
on the suggestion, for he was standing off 
from the window to the right of the door 
and crouching as if to hurl his weight 
against it. He sprang, but there came no 
thud of hard shoulders on wood.  In- 
stead, his toes found the lower sill and 
his fingers gripped the top of the window 
frame. In ‘an instant he had dropped 
back lightly to the veranda. He held a 
rusted bit of metal triumphantly aloft. 

“Of all the places to cache an extra 
key!” he exulted. “Look what I’ve 
found! We won’t have to turn house- 
breakers after all. This lends dignity to 
our visit, don’t you think, Miss Hubbard? 
Couldn’t we almost call ourselves guests ?” 


ANTEEN threw open the bungalow 

door, revealing to his crowding buc- 
caneers a vast room that, for all the gloom 
imposed by the shuttered windows and the 
dank air of disuse, held a notable promise 
of cheer. 

“In five minutes I’ll have the biggest 
fireplace in seventeen States going for 
you,” he promised. “And if anything else 
is needed to make you comfortable, Miss 
Hubbard, I’ll confess that I’m very well 
acquainted with the owner of the bunga- 
low and the island. We’re absolutely wel- 
come to make ourselves at home and to 
use what we want.” 

Eddeson, who had thus far been silent, 
moodily trailing along whither Vanteen 
led, surveyed the big room appreciatively. 

“This is something like,” he said. 
“Have they got any kind of kitchen, Van- 
teen? I haven’t had a fair chance yet, 
you know. I’m really anxious to show 
the crowd what I can do on a range that 
stands still.” 

“The kitchen,” said Bruce, “was put in 
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for the use and to the order of an emi- 
nent chef of France. You won’t find it 
lacking, Eddie. And as for grub, there’s 
nothing ever sealed in glass or in tin, from 
caviar to chicken, that won’t come to hand 
when you look about. Knowing that, I 
didn’t bring supplies in from the Quest.” 

Miss Hubbard sighed gently and with- 
out melancholy. 

“Oh,” said she, “you plan to make 
something of a stay here?” 

Vanteen nodded. 

“Why not? Sabre Island remains the 
expedition’s objective, but Truth Island 
makes a better base of operations than the 
yacht. Unless we want to blink at all 
maritime regulations, the Quest can’t move 
at night without being lit up like a Tux- 
edo Park garden féte. 

“Lights on these lonely waters are 
bound to attract attention—and attention is 
something we want to avoid. My pres- 
ent thought is to assault Sabre Island in 
the yawl.” 

“That cockleshell we came ashore in?” 
gasped the dowager. 

“The same. It’ll be no trick at all to 
make the run in her, given anything like 
recent weather. It’s only nine miles to 
Sabre. If the day had been clear I’d 
have pointed out the neighbor island to 
you from the veranda. There’s a clear 
view through the trees. 

“All we need the Quest for from now 
on, as a matter of fact, is to ferry us back 
to the mainland. The yawl’s scarcely 
equal to such a voyage as that.” 

The trees surrounding the bungalow 
broke the gale so effectually that those in- 
doors, once logs brought from the half 
cellar under the east veranda were roaring 
in the fireplace, scarcely realized that the 
storm was increasing in violence. But 


Vanteen, going to secure the small boat- 


with bow and stern lines against exigen- 
cies of weather, found himself scarcely 
able to keep his feet at the brow of the 
cliff. 


[XN his absence Miss Hubbard, roaming 
the house to estimate and apportion its 
accommodations, made two discoveries. 


The first—a highly pleasing one—was that 
the bungalow of Truth Island boasted a 
sufficient number of guest chambers to 
go round with no such doubling as there 
had been aboard the yacht, and that there 
was available a plentiful supply of excel- 
lent linen and warm blankets. 

The second discovery was announced 
by the dowager in a whisper to Miss Du- 
tant, and with some indirection. 

“Child,” she said, “I don’t believe you 
heard half what I told you last night. 
You seemed to be dreaming while I 
talked.” 

“Possibly I was,” Anne admitted with 
a frankness altogether admirable. “You're 
not always interesting, Helen dear. Nor 
always correct in your surmises.” 

Miss Hubbard shook her head as a 
boxer sometimes will when a glove has 
found it. 

“Don’t you think,” she inquired sweetly, 
“it would be safe to assume that Mr. Van- 
teen was something more than an acquaint- 
ance of the owner of Truth Island? He 
knew exactly where to find the key to the 
bungalow, didn’t he? Wouldn’t that im- 
ply—well, intimacy ?” 

“It might. But I can’t see that as any 
of our concern.” 

“T’m not saying it’s your concern, Anne. 
Nevertheless, I’ve been a working society 
editor recently enough to see an interest- 
ing significance in the ownership of this 
roof over our heads. I’ve come upon a 
dozen monograms that reveal the identity 
of our absent host. Isn’t your curiosity 
aroused now? Tell the truth!” 

“Not in the slightest degree,” replied the 
imperturbable Miss Durant. “But you 


make it plain you’re dying to tell me. Go 
ahead.” 
“T shall,” said the dowager. “Where I 


said ‘host’ I should have used the term 
‘hostess.’ Truth Island belongs to Lana 
Marshall!” 

Anne Durant looked out at the waving 
trees, seen mistily through a window 
whose shutter the useful Barrett had 
lately removed. 

“Thank you so much, dear,” she mur- 
mured after a little. “I'll bear that in 
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mind, too. Shan’t I help you get the 
rooms ready ?” 

Vanteen, returning a moment or two 
later, brought -news that Foley had re- 
fused to answer a hail from shore. 

“He seems to have got his back up as 
high as Cowley’s,” he said. “The captain 
says he’s developed a theory that it’s as 
much a chief engineer’s part to stand by 
his machinery as it is a skipper’s to stand 
by his bridge.” 

“He’ll starve,” complained Miss Hub- 
bard. “In the office Mr. Foley and I 
have had differences of years’ growth— 
in matters of space and spelling and the 
like, you know—but every man needs 
warm, substantial food. Particularly a 
rugged man.” 

“Fear not,’ said Vanteen. “James 
ought to be able to subsist for a solid 
month on his own peculiar style of rug- 
gedness. But Cowley is handy around thé 
galley. He’ll shake up something to-night 
—and I'll make it a point to be up be- 
fore breakfast for once and page James 
again in the morning.” 


AND: true to his considerate plan, Van- 
teen was astir before seven on the 
third day of the cruise of the freebooting 
Quest. The storm, which during the night 
had risen to hurricane height, had blown 
itself out. The same mild breeze which 
had urged the yacht into the east stirred 
the leaves of the island trees, and the sun 
poured dazzlingly into the clearing. 

As he stood in the door of the bunga- 
low, drinking in greedy gulps of the gale- 
scoured sea air, Vanteen sensed a pres- 
ence at his elbow. Ann Durant—a 
feather in her small, rubber-soled ties— 
had joined him. 

“I heard some one moving about and 
thought it was you,” she said. “You're 
going after Jim Foley, aren’t you, Bruce? 
I'll go along. It’s a wonderful morning 
for a walk—for not too many!” 

They walked through the trees, and 
halfway across the open to the cliff, in si- 
lence. Then Vanteen spoke—abruptly. 
_“Anne, there’s something I should tell 
you.” 


Miss Durant drew a sharp breath. She 
said nothing. 

“It’s something I’ve decided not to let 
the others know just yet,” pursued Van- 
teen, “but I think you at least should 
know.” 

The girl found a voice. 

“About Truth Island, Bruce?” 

Vanteen stared at her. 

“What makes you think that? But let 
me tell it in my own way, Anne. The 
fact is that a double mission brought me 
up into these waters.” 

“Yes?” Miss Durant’s query was weak 
—no more than a whisper. 

Vanteen did not notice her sudden pal- 
lor. 
“A year ago,” he went on, “I did an 
extremely foolish thing. In effect I made 
a promise—committed myself in writing 
—which I’d give an arm to be free from 
now.” 

Miss Durant turned her head and re- 
garded her companion steadily, curiously, 


intently. What she saw in his face ap- 
peared to please her. She brightened per- 
ceptibly. 


“Then that’s all right,” said she. “No 
woman worth the powder to take the shine 
off her nose would hold a man to a prom- 
ise he didn’t want to keep. Certainly not 
a man like you, Bruce.” 

“Woman!” cried Vanteen. ‘Who said 
anything about a woman, sillykins? I 
was going to tell you that I put my name 
to a flock of notes that didn’t mean a 
penny in my pocket but which threaten 
now to take all the joy out of life for me. 

“I did that thing for the sake of a man 
who roomed with me at prep school and 
college—a man who was white enough to 
blow the top of his head off when he saw 
no way of pulling me out of the hole he’d 
got me into. Ted lied to me. I thought 
the cash he raised on my name was go- 
ing into his business. 

“But it was this same swindling Mr. 
Harger who got the notes, Anne. He got 
them by fraud, beyond a question, and he 
still has them. If I have to make good 
T’ll be flat broke for the next fifteen years. 
My income will be absolutely swallowed 
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—and by the time I have means again I’ll 
be middle-aged. Think of that! And 
Harger has no more moral right to the 
notes than he has to Don o’ Doubloons.” 

One would have thought that Miss Du- 
rant had failed to comprehend her friend’s 
words or to appreciate the extreme grav- 
ity of his tone. Her cheerfulness had 
continued to increase. 

“Couldn’t you deny the signature?” 

“T’ve thought of that,’ said Vanteen 
slowly. “My lawyers, between us, have 
made certain representations along that 
line. I’ve talked with Harger several 
times myself—not committing myself, you 
understand, but pointing out that he 
might have difficulty in proving that the 
indorsements on the notes weren’t forg- 
eries. 

“I'd have jumped at any suggestion of 
compromise, and I think that one eventu- 
ally will come. My attorneys have a well- 
defined hunch that Harger will settle for 
a small fraction of the amount I’m le- 
gally hooked for—for he knows that Ted 
was fleeced. But the man is holding off. 
The more he lets me worry, he apparently 
reasons, the better the deal I’ll agree to.” 

Anne nodded. 

“Worrying other people is his specialty. 
Don’t you remember that great mass of 
trumped-up evidence he threatened his 
wife with? She’d been absolutely straight 
with him, poor thing, and yet he was ready 
with a dozen witnesses to swear H 

“T know,” said Vanteen. “Harger 
saved himself a fortune in alimony with 
his perjurers. Against such a beast all 
methods are fair. I’ve heard he has the 
notes up here on Sabre Island for safe- 
keeping. If there’s a chance I’m going 
to get them, too. And one of these bright 
days I’m planning to call on Mr. Harger 
and tear ’em up under his nose!” 

“More power to you, Bruce!” said Miss 
Durant. And then, more softly, she 
asked: “That was all you had to tell me?” 

“Isn’t it enough?” demanded Vanteen. 
“Haven’t I confessed myself a real pi- 
rate? Now mind, Anne! Not a word be- 
fore the rest. That end of the expedi- 
tion is my private party.” 


They were coming to the brow of the 
cliff, and Vanteen raised his voice in a 
mighty shout. 

“Aboard the Quest!” he called. “Ahoy, 
James Foley!” 

He surmounted the crest of the rock, 
stood staring out over the sea for an in- 
stant, and then looked blankly down at 
Anne. 

“Lord above!” he cried. 
gone!” 


“The yacht’s 


CHAPTER VIII. 
VISITORS BETWEEN DAYS, 

HE sturdy clinker-built yawl rode 

lightly between her shore line and the 
anchor that Vanteen had put out from 
her stern, but otherwise it was an empty 
sea upon which the two looked down from 
the brow of the cliff—and a sea that still 
heaved hazardously under the backlash of 
the storm. 

Where the Quest had lain a speck of 
white bobbed on the nervous water. 
Anne’s incredulous eyes swept the semi- 
circle of the horizon, and came back to 
Vanteen’s distrait. 

“What can have happened?’ She 
caught her breath. “If the wind veered 
around in the night——” 

Anne glanced shuddering toward the 
rocky point which jutted out to the south, 
and Vanteen instantly divined her thought. 
He spoke reassuringly. . 

“No; the Quest hasn’t piled up. We 
can be sure of that.” 

The girl’s gaze searched his face. 

“Don’t try to hide anything from me, 
Bruce—what you really think.” 

“I’ve said only what I think, and what, 
thank the Lord, I can be certain of.” 

“How can you know?” 

His hand touched her shoulder in a 
fleeting caress. 

“Please don’t worry. Wherever she 
may be, the yacht is safe. At any rate, 
there is evidence she got away in good 
order.” 

He pointed to the curtsying dot of 
white. “Don’t you see, Anne? Appar- 
ently they had to slip the cable, but they 
weren't in such straits they couldn’t take 
time to buoy it. If it got too hot for 
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them, they still managed to get off in sea- 
manlike fashion.” 

“But—where can they be?” 

“On the other side of the island, at a 
guess. The wind has gone back into the 
southwest, and Cowley probably found 
his way into the Truth Island harbor. 
It’s a wonderful haven once you’re past 
the bar. We’d have made it yesterday if 
it hadn’t been for the weather.” 

Miss Durant turned away. 

“Come,” she urged, “I won’t feel easy 
until I’ve seen the Quest with my own 
eyes. Oh, I’m not worrying about being 
marooned here—there’s food enough in 
the bungalow to last us all for weeks, and 
I couldn’t ask better company to Crusoe 
with. But poor Jim Foley, and the cap- 
tain! Wouldn’t it be horrible, Bruce, if 
they——” 

Vanteen caught her arm. 

‘Do be sensible,” he pleaded. ‘““They’re 
absolutely all right, I tell you. Even if 
they had to run for it in the open sea, 
they’ve got a doughty little ship under 
them. 

“T promise you, Anne, that the Quest 
can ride out anything. Her designer told 
me she’d take me safely around the world 
if I chose to go—and Renfree isn’t a man 
given to boasting.” : 

“Come!” she repeated. 
straight across the island?” 

“We could,” said Vanteen. “But if 
you’re in such a hurry there’s a better 
way. Can you stand another little siege 
of bouncing? Good! Then we'll make 
the trip in the yawl.” 

He scrambled down the path, waded out 
to the little craft, got in the stern anchor, 
and, watching a favorable chance, lifted 
Anne aboard dry-shod. 

“That,” he announced breathlessly, 
after staving the yawl off a jagged, half- 
submerged rock and getting her engine 
into action with a single brisk and prac- 
ticed jerk at the flywheel, “that is boat- 
manship. Cowley may handle the Quest 
better than I do, but when it comes to 
boats the size of this you’ve got to hand 
it to young Mr. Bruce Vanteen. 

“T was raised in ’em, Anne. 


“Can’t we cut 


Had one 


the summer I wore my first knickers. 
And did I ever tell you about that grand 
lark on the Grand Canal, when I fitted 
myself out with a lot of operatic duds 
and spent a solid week playing gondolier? 
Fact—I was the fanciest hackman in Ven- 
ice while I lasted !’’ 


THE yawl was riding the surge like a 

swan; and Vanteen, who had been 
talking to allay any uneasiness which the 
girl might have felt in so small a craft 
rather than because of any strong inner 
urge to conversation, was pleased to ob- 
serve that she was as much at home here 
as she had been aboard the yacht. 

“It’s the buoy they left that we’re 
rounding now,” he said presently, throw- 
ing over the yawl’s gay little brass-spoked 
wheel. “Can’t you see the cable? Later 
in the day we'll come around and pick up 
the buoy and weigh the big anchor.” 

They had rounded the promontory, and 
Vanteen’s eyes eagerly swept the sea be- 
yond. It held no Quest, nor stick, nor 
sail, 

A vicious sea was running on the shoal 
where the island’s - westerly point made 
out, and Vanteen stood well offshore. 
Reached in again, he was dismayed to see 
a double line of breakers crashing on the 
bar at the harbor mouth. No rift was 
visible, and before he had come abreast of 
the little bay he had ceased to hope that 
the yacht would be there. 

She wasn’t, nor did he sight her in a 
tun to the east. 

Before Vanteen turned back he had 
cleared a headland reaching out beyond the 
bungalow site, and had given Anne Du- 
rant a view of Sabre Island, rising bleak 
and forbidding to the northeast. 

“The domain of King Jerome!” said 
he. “Looks like as hard a nut to crack 
as Gibraltar itself, doesn’t it?” 

“Why, a person could swim from island 
to island!” the girl exclaimed. “I’m sure 
I could, anyhow. The distance can’t be 
more than a mile, Bruce. You must have 
been mistaken—must have misread the 
chart.” 

Vanteen smiled grimly. 
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“If I hadn’t been sure of my figures,” 
he said, “you can bet I wouldn’t have 
brought the yawl to this side of Truth 
Island in the daytime. Even with ordi- 
nary glasses they couldn’t make us out. 

“We're nine absolutely official miles 
away from ’em. Sabre Island—that’s 
what has you fooled—is three or four 
times as big as Truth. The rock at this 
end must be well over a hundred feet 
high. It juts over the horizon a long way 
off, I promise you.” 

On the eastward run Vanteen had dis- 
covered a breach between the lines of 
breakers at the harbor mouth. Beyond 
the smooth water he sighted a familiar 
barrel buoy, and with the way thus blazed 
he sped up the yawl’s engine and raced 
in for apparent destruction. 

There was one tense moment on the 
bar, when a walloping big sea let the lit- 
tle boat down with a jolt and another 
lifted, curling and crackling, over her 
open stern. Vanteen whipped the wheel 
hard over, then spun it as swiftly in the 
opposite direction; and, zigzagging like 
a sub-threatened merchantman, the yawl 
shot safely into shelter to the accompani- 
ment of a single cry from Anne. 

Vanteen turned to find her with both 
small hands still gripping the gunwale and 
her face gone pale. 

“TI was scared then,” she confessed with 
a nervous little laugh. “I—I guess I was 
more shaken by yesterday’s experience 
than I’ve realized. But what I surely have 
realized, and more deeply with each pass- 
ing hour, Bruce, is that you risked your 
life to——” 

The ex-gondolier became suddenly ab- 
sorbed in the science of navigation. 

“Please stow that, Anne,’ he mumbled. 
“You wouldn’t have let me go overboard, 
would you, if you could have saved me 
by stretching out a hand? That’s all there 
was to it—honestly. Nothing to make a 
fuss over. If I ever did anything to de- 
serve a medal I’d be the first one, be- 
lieve me, to bring the little matter to the 
attention of Congress.” 

“A medal!” cried the girl, “Why, 
Bruce Vanteen, you know you've got-——” 


Vanteen scowled over his shoulder at 
her and cut in unhappily: 

“You don’t understand the psychology 
of the war decoration, young woman. 
They hand a fellow one whenever they 
see he’s on the verge of striking for leave. 
You'd be surprised and grieved to know 
how much money the Parisian restaurants 
lost that way. 

“As for our recent trip over the bar— 
well, I’ve negotiated it before. The Quest 
couldn’t have come in this way, but there 
was plenty of water for us. We might 
have shipped a bucketful or two if we 
hadn’t been lucky, but nothing worse 
could have happened.” 

He leaned forward and pulled out the 
switch, and the engine died. 

“Grab onto the dock with that boat 
hook, won’t you, Anne? That’s the girl. 
Now we'll just tie up here, all snug and 
tidy, and then we'll give our dear friends 
at the bungalow the shock of their lives.” 


FROM the Truth Island dock a hard-sur- 

faced road wound up toward the grove. 
Before they had traversed half the dis- 
tance to the bungalow the circumnavi- 
gators came upon another and a surprising 
pair of pedestrians—a trim young naval 
officer and a golfing person, sans clubs, 
whose appearance could have been im- 
measurably brightened by the ministra- 
tions of a barber. 

“Oh, Vanteen,” sang out the ensign, as 
the two hove into view around a clump 
of brush. “What do you know about it? 
The yacht’s gone!” 

“I made that discovery some time ago,” 
said Bruce cheerfully. 

“Barrett said there was some kind of 
harbor she might have slipped into,” of- 
fered the seedy golfer. “We came out to 
look for it.” 

“No use looking,” Vanteen told him. 
“We’ve just come from there. What’s: 
more, the Quest’s nowhere in sight. I’ve 
been clear around the island, and I know.” 

“We’re marooned,” said Anne. 

Woody, looking his solemnest, sank to 
his knees. 


“There’s one character in ‘Treasure 
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Island’ I’ve always wanted to play—and 
now’s my chance,” he said, and raised his 
voice in a parody of supplication: “Has 
any one a bit of cheese in his pocket for 
old Ben Gunn? Poor Ben Gunn!” 

Barrett looked down on him unsmil- 
ingly, and then lifted his grave eyes to 
Vanteen’s, 

“This isn’t so good,” he said slowly. 
“Does any explanation occur to you, Van- 
teen ?” 

“I suppose,” said Bruce, “that a shift 
of the wind made a lee shore into a 
weather shore, and Cowley and Jim pulled 
out.” 

“Where to?” 

Vanteen shrugged. 

“Search me. Probably they ran along 
with the storm. Once they’d started 
they’d probably have thought a second 
time about heading up. It would have 
been inviting disaster to put her into the 
trough.” 

“But they ought to have worked back 
before this time,” objected Barrett. 
“There hasn’t been sea enough to bother 
them for hours now. The Quest’s as 
able as any craft of her size afloat.” 

He eyed Vanteen curiously, and after 
a moment of silence asked: 

“How long have you had this man 
Cowley ?” 

“Only a couple of months,” said Van- 
teen, adding quickly: “But he’s abso- 
lutely competent—and trustworthy.” 

Woody abandoned the réle of old Ben 
Gunn. 

“Sure of that?” he queried. 

“It’s something I’ve taken as a matter 
of course,” said Vanteen. “Why do you 
ask, Tom?” 

“I think James Francis had his doubts 
of Cowley,” replied Vanteen. 

“And I know he did,” put in Barrett 
quickly. 

“Another thing,” said Woody. “It 
didn’t seem worth while mentioning until 
now, but the inquiry’s in order. Were 
any of you people fussing around the 
Quest’s wireless?” 

“No!” answered Miss Durant and Van- 
teen in a breath. Lee Barrett looked hard 


at the questioner, and shook his dark 
head. 

“Nor I!” 

Woody kicked at a pebble. 

“Well,” said he, “somebody was—dur- 
ing the storm.” 

Anne colored. 

“I was in the wireless room for a mo- 
ment,” she said. “But certainly I didn’t 
touch the apparatus.” 

She would have gone on, but the dean 
of the deceased Star’s rewrite desk inter- 
tupted. 

“You’re out, Anne. It was a man who 
tried his hand at radio, and I can give 
the man’s name. Cowley!” 

“What’s all this?” demanded Vanteen 
crisply. 

“Just let me tell you,” said Woody. “In 
the first place, you know, I closed up shop 
directly after I’d sent off your answer to 
Miss——” - He caught himself, shot a con- 
cerned glance toward Anne Durant, and 
smothered the rest of his sentence in a 
cough, “I know exactly how I left 
things,” he resumed hurriedly, “when I 
called it a night—and they weren’t that 
way yesterday morning. Some one who 
wasn’t a practical wireless man had been 
tinkering at the instrument, I could have 
sworn. But it didn’t seem worth men- 
tioning at the time.” 

“Why do you say it was Cowley?’ per- 
sisted Vanteen. 

“Because it wasn’t Barrett.” 

Bruce stared at him, and then at the 
Orleanean. 

“Shorten up the riddle, Tom. What’s 
the answer ?” 

Woody grinned. 

“Absurdly simple, my dear Watson. 
“There was a strange cigarette butt on 
the floor, and I was curious enough to pick 
it up and subject it to the well-known 
reading test so frequently employed by us 
deduction experts. At a glance I’d seen, 
of course, that the pill hadn’t been a 
Woody hand-made special. § Another 
glance told me it used to be a Carolina 
Bright. 

“Only two men aboard the yacht, I dis- 
covered, were addicted to that infamous. 
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brand—Barrett and Cowley. We've heard 
from Barrett, and he says ‘No.’ There- 
fore I say our man is Cowley. Q. E. D.” 

Vanteen thoughtfully regarded Barrett, 
who was looking out absently over the 
water, 

“Maybe you're right,” he conceded, 
“but somehow you fail to get a rise out 
of me, Tom. I don’t see what your mys- 
tery of the wireless room has to do with 
the price of persimmons—or the present 
whereabouts of the Quest. 

“I’m banking on Cowley to keep her 
afloat and bring her back to Truth Island. 
Bet you a sack of Bull Mixture against a 
book of papers that she turns up before 
noon.” 

For Vanteen it was a wager lost. Noon 
came with no Quest in sight, and the aft- 
ernoon dragged through to evening leav- 
ing the long-wait pirates still without a 
ship other than the yawl. 


T was past midnight when Bruce turned 

in, after a last troubled search around 
a sea that showed no lights. Off the cool 
Maine coast it was a night for blankets 
and sound sleep, and his speculations con- 
cerning the vanished yacht and her—ah, 
Foley !—skeleton crew tapered swiftly into 
oblivion, 

For three hours or four Vanteen slept 
‘on. He awoke with all his senses on the 
alert; found himself upright in bed, listen- 
ing. He had heard a sound below, and 
certainly it was not time for any of his 
crew to be stirring. A single star set in 
a sable sky threw a glimmering beam 
through his window—and the sable sky 
was the eastern sky. Dawn must be a 
good way off, he knew. 

The sound was repeated—a scraping 
and a faint thump. 


VANTEEN’S feet found the floor. He 
tiptoed across the room and with his 
head in the hallway listened. Downstairs 
some one else was tiptoeing, some one with 
shoes that squeaked. 
Vanteen started down the hall, thought 
better of conducting an investigation un- 
armed, and returned. He had slept with 


his pistol under his pillow. Gripping it, 


she sallied forth once more, 


Noiselessly Bruce made his way along 
the corridor and down the stairs which 
ended beside the huge fireplace in the liv- 
ing room, The last step but one cracked 
beneath his tread like a pine knot, and 
a whispering that had been going on some- 
where in the back of the bungalow sud- 
denly ceased. 

More keenly than ever before Vanteen 
appreciated the wonderful convenience of 
electric lights. He yearned for a switch 
to turn—for instantaneous illumination. 
That wasn’t to be had. The lamps with 
which the bungalow was equipped were 
more brilliant than Mazdas, once they 
were going, but it took persuasion to start 
them. 

Tubes must be heated with a great 
burning of matches and fingers; gas must 
be generated. Bruce was forced to con- 
tent himself with the reflection that dark- 
ness gave him the same advantage which 
it gave to the prowlers. 

Quitting the step that creaked, he 
started im the direction of the hushed 
whispers—and bumped a chair. The crash 
of its overturning set loose a variety of 
noises. There was a shout, a rush of 
feet, the slamming of a door, and a bang- 
ing on the stairs leading from the kitchen 
porch. 

Vanteen reached the porch in time to 
see three dim figures darting into the cover 
of the trees. Two of them carried large, 
square arm loads. 

“Stand!” thundered Vanteen. 

A new star, far down, twinkled briefly. 
There was a sharp report, and something 
that whined as it traveled spatted into the 
door frame at his side. 

Bruce, though he no longer had a tar- 
get, jerked twice at the trigger of his pis- 
tol. From the trees came another stab of 
fire. There was a responsive crash at 
Vanteen’s right and splinters of glass 
from a shattered window rained upon him. 

He dropped from the porch, took shel- 
ter behind a water butt, and let go again. 
A yell both of surprise and pain came 
from the woods; a fusillade followed it. 
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Behind and above him, Bruce heard the 
commotion of a household rudely awak- 
ened, an excited calling back and forth. 
Wood’s voice rose above the din. 

“What’s all the shootin’ about? 
teen—oh, Vanteen!”’ 

An inspiration gripped Bruce. 

“Bring those elephant guns, you fel- 
lows!” he shouted back. “We'll show 
em!” 

It seemed the marauders were properly 
impressed. A final bullet ripped along the 
flooring of the kitchen porch, and then 
came sounds as of precipitate retreat. 
Vanteen, bursting into a solo cheer, began 
a pursuit. When he had taken a dozen 
steps he gave up the idea. Truth Island 
was a bit rough on bare feet. 

Woody, with Barrett and Eddeson at 
his back, came running around the cor- 
ner of the bungalow. 

“Ho, Bruce!” he cried. “Hurt? You 
weren't making all that racket by your- 
self, were you?” 

“No,” said Vanteen, “I’ve been enter- 
taining a few guests.” And briefly he 
narrated the sequence of events since his 
awakening. 

“My stars!” complained Woody. “Isn’t 
there any honor among pirates these days? 
Doesn’t it mean anything to these fellows 
that the place is already in the hands of 
gentlemen of fortune? We'll have to look 
em up and demand an apology!” 

Lee Barrett snatched up an ax with 
which, the night before, he had split an 
armful of kindling for the fireplace. 

“Come on!” he blared. “Let’s follow 
them !” 

Vanteen lifted a hand. 

“Listen!” he commanded. “No use 
following now. We're rid of ’em.” 

The distant put-put of a marine engine 
came throbbing through the night. It 
grew faint, very quickly died away alto- 
gether. 

“They've gone—down the wind,” said 
Barrett. “And that, if the information’s 
interesting, is toward Sabre Island.” 

“It is interesting,” yawned Vanteen. 
“But I can’t say I’m either surprised they 
came or sorry they’ve gone. I’ve heard 


Van- 


that Harger keeps a choice collection of 
cutthroats over on Sabre to discourage 
inquisitive visitors. The wonder of it 
all is that they haven’t ransacked the bun- 
galow before this. 

“It must have been a shock to them to 
find Truth Island populated so late in 
August. After the little reception I gave 
’em we can be fairly sure they won’t come 
back. What say if we climb back into 
our cribs, children? I’ve got a lot more 
sleeping to do, for one.” 

The others—perhaps because their 
nerves had not been case-hardened by air 
service over two or three fighting fronts 
—agreed after a brief discussion among 
themselves that the rest of the night 
would be spent better in watchful wait- 
ing. 

But Bruce Vanteen slept again almost 
at the moment his head returned to the 
pillow. The last thing he heard was the 
murmur of Woody’s voice in the hall as 
the rewrite man, bolstering and adorning 
his facts as one of the craft must needs, 
gave a spirited account of the invasion 
and sortie to the Misses Durant and Hub- 
bard. 

It was after eight when Vanteen opened 
his eyes. In ten minutes, glowing after 
a cold bath and vigorous rub, he trotted 
downstairs sniffing hungrily. 

“Eddeson!” he cried. “A man can’t 
fight all night without working up an ap- 
petite. Look round and see if there aren’t 
a couple of preserved porterhouses among 
the canned goods, won’t you?” 

The copy-reading chef appeared at the 
door to his laboratory. 

“I’m sorry, Vanteen,” said the, “but 
you'll have to tighten your belt and scale 
down your order. Last night’s callers 
came damn close to cleaning out the larder. 
Unless the Quest comes back pronto I’ll 
have to put everybody on short rations— 
in which case we'll be able to stick it out 
for a day or two.” 

Barrett, fresh and cool, came in from 
the veranda. 

“Hate to hand you any more bad news 
before breakfast, Vanteen,” he said. “But 
the last thing your guests did before shov- 
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ing off from Truth Island was to empty 
the yawl’s gasoline tank. It does begin 
to look like we had something to think 
about !” 


CHAPTER IX. 
OUT OF THE FRYING PAN. 


HILE Bruce Vanteen breakfasted 

frugally on wheat cakes and coffee, 
Eddeson submitted a detailed report in 
the matter of the tragic sacking of the 
storeroom. 

There had been more than a score of 
cases of tinned foods on hand the eve- 
ning before, averred the master of the 
pirate cuisine. All but two of these boxes 
had been carried off, together with divers 
important items such as sides of bacon 
and hams. 

Beyond odds and ends of flour, sugar, 
coffee, and the like distributed among jars 
and cans on the pantry shelves, the Truth 
Island sojourners had been reduced at a 
stroke to that precise diet prescribed for 
his mount by the tuneful Captain Jinks of 
Horse Marines fame. There had been 
left for them, that is to say, one case of 
corn and another of beans. 

“And beyond question it was the crowd 
from Sabre that got away with the grub,” 
mused Vanteen. “Well, Eddie, they 
couldn’t have hit us harder if they’d 
known who we were and what we’d come 
up into these waters for—what?” 

“Don’t you s’pose there’s a chance they 
did know?” asked Woody, who had 
drifted in to wheedle an extra cup of 
coffee out of yEddeson. 

“I don’t,” replied Vanteen. “The pos- 
sibility did occur to me, but I’ve dis- 
missed it. What they took was undoubt- 
edly exactly what they came after. I 
don’t imagine Harger feeds ’em on the 
fat of the land—and variety would have 
a strong appeal.” 

“T’m not so sure there hasn’t been a 
tip-off,” said Barrett. “Seems queer to 
me that they bothered to put the yawl out 
of business. It wasn’t because they 
needed or wanted the gas. All they did 
was to open a petcock and let it drain 
into the bilge.” 


Vanteen shook his head. 

“My guess is that they simply didn’t 
want us after them—and somebody had a 
brilliant thought. That call of mine for 
elephant guns may not have been so grand 
an inspiration after all.” 

Woody drained his cup and rolled an 
emaciated smoke. 

“Trying to stretch out the ’baccy until 
the Quest gets back,” he remarked. “We'd 
better all do some tall praying to-day, 
men.” 

“And if prayer doesn’t bring her,” said 
Bruce briskly, “we'll just up and pay the 
Sabre Island gang a return call. It 
wouldn’t be the first time that buccaneers 
had to reply on the jolly-boat.” 

“And jolly well we can rely on ours, 
can’t we?” snorted the knickered one. 
“No use hoping for anything better than 
the worst in that direction. The last drop 
of gasoline had run out of the tank be- 
fore Barrett ms 

“Don’t look so glum, Tom,” Vanteen 
interrupted. “The yawl makes better 
than five miles to the gallon, so just a cou- 
ple of gallons will get us to Sabre. Cer- 
tainly there’ll be that much around here.” 

“There isn’t,” said Barrett positively. 
“Tt’'d be as easy to scrape up a couple of 
barrels. We found three drums in that 
bricked-up place under the kitchen, and 
they didn’t yield a cupful of gas among 
7em.” 

Bruce looked up at him seriously. 

“Be careful of the cupful; don’t let it 
evaporate,” said he. “We may need it 
before we're through.” And then, dis- 
missing the fuel question with a wave of 
his pipe, he demanded: ‘“What’s become 
of the women? Have they been told 
about the food situation?” 

Woody nodded. 

“Anne took it like a major, and Miss 
Hubbard didn’t seem to be worried. But 
then she’s too damn cut up over Foley 
to trouble her mind with anything else. 
You'd think he’d been the apple of her eye 
all these years, instead of the bane of her 
existence, the way she’s taking on.” 

“You would,” agreed Barrett. “She 
found a telescope somewhere, and she’s 
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been tryin’ to spy out the Quest ever since. 
Every time I go near her she wants me 
to tell her how dead sure I am the yacht 
hasn’t foundered or been wrecked.” 


N the course of the next half hour 

Vanteen located and climbed the hill on 
which Miss Helen Hubbard had posted 
herself with her telescope. She had seen 
nothing but what, from her fantastic de- 
scription, he took to have been a three- 
masted schooner, hull down. 

Bruce himself, more worried than he 
dared confess to the women, had no bet- 
ter luck with the glass, although he re- 
turned to the Hubbard coign many times 
during the day. Shadows were sweeping 
across the sea when he closed the tele- 
scope with a final and decisive snap. 

“For the time being,” said he, “we'll 
here to eliminate the yacht from our cal- 
culations. To-night we push on over to 
Sabre in the yawl, and see what we see. 
That’s got to be done while the water’s 
calm. To-morrow it might blow up 
again, and then maybe we couldn’t get 
away until after He 

Woody, who for a couple of hours 
past had been his shadow, looked sadly 
at the distant island. 

“Nice row,” he remarked. 

“But we’re not going to row,” grinned 
Bruce. “Not, anyhow, until my cautious 
brain advises me it’s time to start the en- 
gine. There’s one long oar in the yawl. 
T’ll scull with it for the last mile or so, 
and give you a look at my gondoliering 
form. As for gas—I’ll show you a trick 
shortly.” 

Vanteen strode off toward the bunga- 
low. The women followed at a more lei- 
surely pace and entered the great beamed 
living room as Bruce clattered down the 
stairs with a lamp in either hand. 

“Here,” said he, “is where we get our 
power. There are fourteen of these con- 
traptions in the house. If you people will 
fetch ’em here nt 

“But kerosene won’t run the motor!” 
protested Anne Durant. 

“These aren’t kerosene lamps. Their 
founts hold, on the average, a quart each 


of the purest and peppiest gasoline. And 
that, as you can figure out for yourself, 
means they’ll yield us three and a half 
gallons of gas. Bring out a couple of 
buckets, Eddie, and I'll prove up my 
arithmetic.” 


THERE had been only a trifling error 

in Vanteen’s estimate, and that on the 
side of conservatism. When the buc- 
caneers set off on their mission of recon- 
noissance and reprisal, after drawing up 
to a meal served by Eddeson with many 
a sigh, four gallons of fuel were sloshing 
about in the yawl’s tank. 

This was again a starless night, and 
since the Sabre Islanders had not been 
considerate enough to set a beacon, Bruce 
laid his course by compass. In no more 
than an hour a deeper blackness ahead 
announced the nearness of the Sabre; 
Vanteen thréw the switch then, and the 
yawl, under the impulse of the lone star, 
crept slowly inshore. 

Lee Barrett, who had stationed himself 
in the bow, called back softly after a little: 
“Bear a bit more to starboard. I see 
something that looks like a dock.” 

A dock it was; and behind its T end 
rode a snubby and deserted launch. At 
sight of the craft Vanteen chuckled. 

“Here’s where we begin collecting rep- 
arations,” he whispered. “You stand by 
the yawl, Barrett, and while we’re gone 
you might amuse yourself by transferring 
the gas from this other fellow’s tank into 
ours. You'll find a pail in the locker aft.” 

“Aye, aye, sir!” said the Orleanean 
briskly, and he was already at work when 
Vanteen gathered the rest of his crew 
about him at the dock head. 

“Now, my gallant sea rovers,” spoke 
Bruce, “now for the great cutting-out ex- 
pedition. -Harger’s house—unless the 
sketch of the terrain with which my de- 
tectives have provided me is way off— 
can’t be more than a mile from where we 
stand. Trust me to find it.” 

“Finding it,” remarked Woody, “doesn’t 
strike me as the hardest number on the 
program. What happens then?” 

“I’m not so sure,” confessed Vanteen. 
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“Just now I’m scheming out a little game 
of bluff. That’s why I want you people 
to come along. In the darkness you’ll look 
like an army, and the moral effect of hav- 
ing you at my back ought to help a lot. 

“Tt’s an army without a general we 
march against, you see. The fact of Har- 
ger’s absence should make all the differ- 
ence in the world—considering, for the 
moment that I’m unlucky enough to 
arouse his watchmen. A voice of author- 
ity and a display of force will go far. 
You can depend on that. If there’s any 
trouble at all, it won’t be serious. Don’t 
suppose any one’s nervous?” 

“Not I, certainly,” denied Anne Du- 
rand. “I’m terribly  thrilled—but I 
wouldn’t miss it for anything. It’s won- 
derful to be permitted to take part in a 
burglary, especially when the boss bur- 
glar is actuated by such a high purpose.” 

“We take,” said Vanteen loftily, “only 
what is ours. Barrett can be relied on to 
right our wrongs in the matter of the gaso- 
line. And if I fail to reclaim the Don 
and the groceries, my name’s Butterfin- 
ger. Are you ready, troops? Then—for- 
ward !” 

Bruce set off along a bumpy road lined 
with dwarf trees, whistling under his 
breath and with the grip of the pistol ly- 
ing cool against his palm. When he spoke 
once more it was to voice a warning: 

“No more talking, please. And finish 
up that cigarette, Woody, and step on it. 
The enemy sleeps on his arms just ahead.” 

Another couple of minutes of walking 
brought the silenced group to the edge of 
an open space in whose center rose the 
square and gloomy bulk of a house that 
showed not a light. 

“So far, so good,” whispered Vanteen. 
“Harger’s roughs sleep in an outbuilding 
over to the north, and since we’ve got 
here without having them on our necks, 
the rest should be simple. Apparently 
they never dreamed we'd be so punctilious 
about the social obligation they put upon 
us last night. You folks stand by while 
I have a look about.” 

He glided away into the darkness, elate. 
And yet, before half the distance to the 


house had been covered, he was conscious. 
of a rising disquietude. There was some- 
thing altogether ominous in the calm of 
Sabre Island. He had a sense of the 
inimical lurking in the shadows—of dan- 
ger directly ahead. 


ND no sooner had Vanteen’s uneasi- 

ness taken definite form than calm and 
shadows were simultaneously rent. His 
feet had caught in what seemed to be some 
creeping vine, but which immediately he 
knew to have been a wire. 

Within the house a bell jangled discor- 
dantly, and at once a searchlight mounted 
on the roof of Jerome Harger’s island re- 
treat flared into life. Its shaft swept in- 
exorably around the clearing, and as Van- 
teen was caught up in it there came a 
double report. He heard one bullet dron- 
ing over his head; another plopped into 
the ground at his feet and sprayed him 
with sand. 

In the brief second during which he re- 
mained a fair target a third and a fourth 
shot missed him by uncomfortably nar- 
rowing margins, and then the beam from 
the searchlight moved on. Vanteen had 
made the shelter of the trees by the time 
it played again on the spot where he had 
stood. 

“Thank God you're safe!” gasped Helen 
Hubbard as Bruce appeared at her side 
out of the underbrush. 

“That’s not a word to describe the con- 
dition of any of us,” he said breathlessly. 
“Make for the yawl, all of you. I’ll guard 
the rear.” 

For the sake of its possible persuasive 
value, he sent a bullet crashing into the 
house, and there was an answering crash 
to tell him it had found a window. 

“Glass for glass!” he said grimly. “One 
small part of the score evened, anyhow.” 
And he fired again. 

A figure that had appeared beside the 
building darted back to cover. Other fig- 
ures massed elsewhere for a sally in a 
moment; and Vanteen, letting fly at them, 
turned and fled in the wake of his com- 
panions. 

Behind him there was a pounding of 
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running feet on the road. Twice, where 
trees of sufficient girth to shelter him were 
encountered, he stopped and made a stand 
that scattered the pursuit. 

Finally, reloading as he raced along, 
he overtook the others. They were then 
so close to the dock that shouts ahead 
could plainly be heard. And with them 
came the excited coughing of an engine 
which Bruce was sure from the quality 
of the sound was the yawl’s. 

“We're cut off!” he panted. ‘“‘Barrett’s 
had to get away. That being that, we can 
take it easier. The other side of the 
island’s the place for us until morning, 
anyhow. 

“I want to say now, though, that I’ve 
got you in trouble enough. To-morrow 
I'll patch up some sort of truce that'll 
—” He broke off suddenly. “Great 
Scott! What’s become of Anne?” 

“That’s what I’ve been wondering for 
some minutes back,” said Woody. “We 
all got separated. Last I saw of her she 
was up ahead with Miss Hubbard.” 

“She left me,” contributed the dowager 
in a voice of exhaustion. “I think she 
must be with Mr. Barrett in the boat. She 
called back that she was going to hurry 
on and help him untie the ropes, or some- 
thing.” 

“Anne’s better off in the yawl,” said 
Vanteen, infinitely relieved. ‘Barrett has 
the bearings, and there’s no question of 
his being able to get over to Truth Island 
again. When the Quest shows up he’ll 
have sense enough to wireless for help— 
if skilled diplomacy and free-handed 
bribery fail and we still are in sore need 
of it. 

“Come along, unfortunates. At least 
I can promise you a roof over your heads.” 

He led away again at a brisk walk 
which soon put the shouts of the chase 
behind, and in the course of a half hour 
was prying up the window of a tumble- 
down shack on the north shore of the 
island. 

“This,” explained Vanteen, “was the 
residence of the rather shiftless person 
from whom Harger acquired his king- 
fom in the sea. He has long since gone 


over to the mainland, and there’s small 
danger that you'll be disturbed. 

“Can you negotiate the window sill, 
Miss Hubbard? Give her a hand, Eddie. 
Ah—steady—right!” 

When the others had climbed into the 
cabin, Bruce pressed his pistol on Woody. 

“Take this, Tom,” said he. “And here 
are four extra clips of cartridges. I won’t 
say my ardor isn’t just the least bit damp- 
ened—but still I’m not through scouting 
for the night. For one thing, I won’t be 
able to rest until I know that Anne’s all 
right. 

“You three hold the fort here until I 
get back. That ought to be within an 
hour or two.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Bruce!” protested 
Woody. “Anne’s safe. You heard what 
Miss Hubbard said.” 

“If you’re bound to go,” said Eddeson, 
perceiving that Vanteen’s jaw had hard- 
ened, “at any rate take the gun. You're 
more likely to need it than we are.” 

Bruce shook his head. 

“So far as I’m concerned,” he replied, 
“T guess the shootin’s over. Gold will be 
my weapon from now on. If I do fall 
afoul of Harger’s huskies, I dare say I’ll 
do just as well unarmed.” 

He threw a leg over the sill, pulled the 
other one after it and melted into the 
dark background of the rocks. 


T was for the little dock that Vanteen 

headed now, walking warily and swiftly. 
A while since, on the journey across the 
island, his sharp ears had caught a sound 
which the others had apparently missed 
and to which he had thought best not to 
direct their attention—the spluttering of a 
second motor boat. 

Obviously Barrett had not had time to 
empty the gas tank of the Sabre Island 
launch, and the Quest's yawl hadn’t been 
built or engined for speed. If she were 
overtaken and her crew captured, Bruce 
was resolved to say a word. Certainly 
with Anne Durant in their irreverent 
hands, negotiations with the captors would 
better be begun at once. 

Stars here and there were pushing 
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through the sky when Vanteen came to the 
southern shore. He struck it at a point 
a few hundred yards to the west of the 
dock, and as he cautiously approached 
could make out that neither of the power 
boats lay by it, 

Coming nearer, he descried the outlines 
of a squat sentinel figure on the T-end. 
The man was gazing off over the murky 
sea, and Vanteen managed to reach the 
dock and crawl under it without being ob- 
served. 

The sentry, after a time, began a pac- 
ing that brought him well over the shore. 
Again and again Bruce heard his feet 
thumping the boards directly above his 
head; and at last he came to a halt near by. 

Peering up through a wide crack, Van- 
teen saw the man searching his pockets. 
He struck a match, and swore softly as 
the wind swept under his cupped hands 
and extinguished it. Its flame lived just 
long enough to photograph on Bruce’s 
brain the picture of a heavy, stubbly jaw 
and of a cigarette held between thin lips. 

Another match flared briefly, and Van- 
teen’s heart gave a leap. Now the whole 
face of the watcher above was illuminated. 

Even at his unfamiliar angle of vision 
Bruce knew that square and weather- 
beaten countenance. Here was one who 
held the answer to a mystery—and who 
also might be expected to hold the solu- 
tion of a problem momentarily increasing 
in delicacy, 

Vanteen moved noiselessly along under 
the narrow dock until he was again be- 
neath the smoker, Then, subduing an in- 
cipient laugh, he reached up a hand and 
fastened it firmly about a thick ankle of 
Cowley, master of the missing Quest. 


CHAPTER X. 
CAPTAIN COWLEY UNMASKS, 


CG OWLEY, with a startled shout, kicked 
himself free. 

“Who th’——” he began; and then, as 
Bruce vaulted up beside him, his jaw 
sagged and his eyes popped. “Mr. Van- 
teen!” 

“No other,” said his employer, with 


more of cheer in his voice than it had held 
for some time past. “And devilish glad 
to see you, cap’n. I hope you'll tell me 
that the Quest isn’t far away.” 

“She—she isn’t,” stammered the skip- 
per. 

He spoke with such effort that Van- 
teen, suddenly and vaguely alarmed, 
caught him up. 

“What’s the trouble? You-look as if 
you'd seen a ghost—or were one. Has 
anything happened? Come, out with it!” 

Cowley moistened his lips and nodded. 

“What?” insisted Bruce. 

“She’s gone. Lost.” 

“Wrecked, you mean?” 

The sailing master, still staring at his 
owner with fascinated eyes, nodded again. 

“That’s it,” he said after a little hesita- 
tion. “Wrecked. It wasn’t my fault, Mr. 
Vanteen.” 

“T don’t care whose fault it was—not 
just now, anyway,” snapped Bruce. 
“Where’s Mr. Foley?” 

“Tt was him that failed,” said Cowley. 
“He didn’t know as much about the en- 
gines as he let on. When they bucked 
on him in a strong seaway he couldn’t 
manage——” 

“Let that go. What’s become of him? 
That’s what I want to hear.” 

Once more Vanteen was conscious that 
the skipper hesitated; it flashed on his 
mind that the man had bad news and was 
loath to divulge it. He put a hand on 
Cowley’s arm. 

“Tell me!” he commanded. 

The captain moved his shoulders dise 
tressedly and looked out over the water. 

“He’s gone too,” he blurted. “Drownded. 
Oh, I can tell you that for certain if you’re 
bound to know. Didn’t I see a whopper 
of a sea lift him over the rail? Swell 
chance there was for me to go after him. 
Maybe you'll say I should have, but you 
nor nobody else, Mr. Vanteen Ss 

“Steady down, Cowley,” urged Bruce. 
“This isn’t an inquest, and I’m not a 
coroner. If Foley’s gone I’ve lost one 
of the best friends I’ve ever known on 
this earth, but I’m more interested in get- 
ting facts than fixing responsibility. 
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“Since you got ashore, don’t you sup- 
pose there’s a chance that he did? Pull 


yourself together, man, and let me have 


the straight of it!” 


COwL_LEY flipped his cigarette into the 
water and faced his questioner. His 

tone betrayed an irritation which Vanteen 

decided came from overwrought nerves. 

“This ain’t the time or place for any 
Admiralty report, and I ain’t in any shape 
to make one. The yacht’s gone and Fo- 
ley’s gone, and I can tell you how that 
came about in precious few words. 

“Tn the first place, the wind come bang- 
ing around into the southwest while we 
laid there against Truth Island and it was 
a case of get away or come in onto the 
beach. I roused your friend Foley and 
got him at the engines. He started ’em, 
all right, while I was hookin’ a buoy onto 
the cable and gettin’ free. 

“By that time we had plenty of breeze, 
and it was all the Quest could do to get 
around the point. I sort of calculated on 
makin’ a lee on the other shore and maybe 
puttin’ into the harbor when things quieted 
down, but we hadn’t no more than cleared 
the point when the power plant begun cut- 
tin’ up. 

“It was a grand poundin’ we had to 
take, with steerageway gone and the yacht 
floppin’ around as aimless as a biscuit box. 
I’d ’a’ felt a lot better, I want to tell you, 
Mr. Vanteen, if I’d had a deep-water man 
down in the engine room. 

“Your friend got scared. First thing 
I know he comes into the pilot house. 

“‘The motors won’t turn, and there 
ain’t another thing I can do to make ’em,’ 
he says, and after a while he begins to 
hint we might be better off to let the 
Quest go on her way and take to the gig. 

“That was something, of course, I 
wouldn’t hear of. I kept tryin’ to argue 
him to do some more work on the engines, 
and all the time we’re being pushed farther 
over toward Sabre. At last, with a weather 
shore right under our nose, he starts be- 
low. 

“That’s when the sea gets him. I see 
him hangin’ to the rail for a second; but 


he’s got too much heft for the strength 
of his hands, and away he goes. Of 
course he couldn’t swim, and He 

“How do you know he couldn’t swim?” 
Vanteen demanded. 

“Why—he told me so himself,” replied 
the sailing master, regarding him curi- 
ously. 

“That’s funny. But it’s not important 
now. Go on with your story.” 


OWLEY still seemed inclined to de- 
bate the point. He blinked thought- 
fully and then resumed: 

“Oh, well, I guess it doesn’t matter. 
Anyhow, there wasn’t a chance of any- 
body swimmin’ in such a sea. And if he 
had got into the beach by a miracle he’d 
’a’ had the life pounded out of him in the 
surf. No, he’s gone—rest him. And 
the Quest with him. 

“It was a sweep of current that saved 
me. It put us around that point yonder 
to the east, and the yacht piled on a reef 
where she didn’t get nothin’ like the full 
brunt of it. There wasn’t anything for me 
to do but stay aboard. The worst of the 
storm was past then, and when the Quest 
begun to break up the sea had gone down 
enough for me to take a chance on the 

“And the gig’s still sound?” asked Van- 
teen quickly. 

Once more there was a pause, and Cow- 
ley shook his head. 

“She was stove pretty bad when I come 
in. You know what the shore is on Sabre, 
Mr. Vanteen.” 

“TI do,” said Bruce. “And now there’s 
something else I want you to tell me, 
cap’n. Why didn’t you find some way of 
letting me know what had happened?” 

“Didn’t I just tell you about the gig?” 

“And am I not right in assuming you’ve 
introduced yourself to the people over 
here?” 

Cowley’s gaze again turned seaward; 
now a slow and labored creaking of oars 
could be heard. 

“Sure I did. And they don’t know 
exactly what to make of me. You might 
say.I was a kind of prisoner. Of course, 
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{ never blabbed a word of what the Quest 
came up here after.” 

“I hope you didn’t, Cowley. What did 
you tell him? Did you mention Truth 
Island ?” 

“No; I said I’d left my party on one 
of the islands east and was running back 
to Boston with a short crew when I got 
in trouble. You see now why I couldn’t 
get over to Truth. I’ve been playin’ ’em 
along—gettin’ in with ‘em. You ought to 
know I’d be workin’ in the interest of my 
boss wherever I was.” 

“T’ve never distrusted you,” said Bruce 
shortly. “What’s the population of Sabre 
Island, cap’n? How many of these fel- 
lows did Harger leave up here?” 

“About half a dozen.” 

“That’s not so bad. 
you—are you armed?” 

“I ain’t. Are you?” 

“Not at the moment. But I know 
where I can put my hand on a pistol and 
a fair supply of ammunition at short no- 
tice.” Vanteen shrugged. “But one gun 
against six y 

Cowley appeared relieved. 

“I don’t think you need even one gun,” 
he said earnestly. “These fellers ain’t 
such a bad lot. I’ve been soundin’ them 
out, as you might say. I think if you 
was to be square with ’em—offer ’em a 
little money—they’d sell out Sabre Island 
to you as quick as the Injuns give up the 
deeds to Manhattan.” His eyes narrowed. 
“T s’pose it was you that started all the 
excitement around here to-night, Mr. Van- 
teen ?” : 

“Guilty!” grinned Bruce. “Were you 
around when things began to pop?” 

“Why, I—well, I’d just got to sleep. 
They’ve been having me bunk in with ’em, 
you see.” 

“What did they think it was all about?” 

“T dunno.” 

“But they seemed to be expecting visi- 
tors, Cowley. They were certainly ready. 
How do you explain that?” 

“T think,” said the yachtless skipper 
slowly, “I sorta think these fellers do a 
little rum runnin’ on the side. That is to 
say, I’ve caught a hint or two that they 

4A—POP. 


And how about 
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get a few cases dropped off onto Sabre 
once in a while and run it over in small 
lots. Now, I wouldn’t be sure, under- 
stand; but I wouldn’t be surprised, either, 
if they’d been lookin’ for gov’ment men 
to pay a call.” 

“You didn’t hear of any raid they’d 
made on Truth Island—last night?” 
“Nope,” replied Cowley instantly, add- 
ing as an afterthought: “But some of 
’em did go off somewhere. I guessed 
they’d put in to the mainland, maybe with 
a bottle or two of somethin’ that’s allus 

been a good seller in Maine.” 

He listened again to the creaking of the 
oars, now closer in. 

“Seems like you played a low-down 
trick on ’em to-night, Mr. Vanteen. Of 
course, I didn’t know what it was all about 
—didn’t even suspicion. But nat’rally I 
trailed along when the shooting started. I 
got here to the dock just in time to see a 
boat that looked like the Quest’s yawl 
shovin’ off.” 

“Could you see who was aboard her?” 
demanded Bruce eagerly. “Was Miss 
Durant ie 

“Couldn’t see nothing but the boat,” in- 
terrupted Cowley. “What I was goin’ 
to say was that the Sabre Island crowd 
run out of gas a sight sooner than they 
expected to after they begun to chase the 
yawl. They wasn’t more than a mile off- 
shore when their engine went dead, and 
their voices come driftin’ in as plain as if 
they was here on the dock. 

“Tt wasn’t until they’d tinkered a while 
at the motor and batteries that some one 
thought to give a look in the gas tank. And 
then you should ’a’ heard the cussin’. It 
was a education to me, and I’ve been goin’ 
to sea for more’n twenty years. 

“Seemed to be tle conscienshus of opin- 
ion that ten gallons of that good Sabre 
Island gas had been took; and they didn’t 
have nothin’ but a light pair of oars and 
a still lighter breeze to bring ’em in.” 

Vanteen, peering over his sailing mas- 
ter’s wide shoulder, could see the launch 
drawing slowly to the head of the dock. 

“Then they probably won’t be glowing 
with good nature when they land,” he 
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said, lowering his voice. “I'd better skip 
out now. In the morning maybe they’ll 
feel = 

Cowley grasped his arm. 

“No; wait! Do just what I say, and 
you'll be all right. I’ve told you they 
wasn’t such bad fellers, and I know what 
I’m talkin’ about. You stand by, Mr. 
Vanteen, and see if it ain’t so.” 

The grip on his arm had tightened, and 
for the first time Bruce had a good look 
into the man’s eyes. What he saw there 
delivered a swift and fatal blow to his 
faith. He wrenched free and took a step 
backward. 

“Cowley!” ‘he said softly. “By Joseph, 
I can see clear through you now! You’ve 
—sold—out !” 


A HUGE fist came sailing at him. Van- 

teen, who had seen it telegraphed be- 
fore ever it started on its way, ducked his 
head to the right and the clenched paw 
flew harmlessly past his ear. 

His own some time highly respected left 
shot out in automatic reply and his right 
fist crashed through afterward. This sec- 
ond blow connected with Cowley’s mas- 
sive chin, and the dock boards groaned 
under him as he rocked back on his heels. 

In an instant the sailor had recovered. 
He charged with flailing arms, shouting: 

“Greavy! Johnson! C’mon! I got 
him for yuh—the main squeeze himself!” 

Bruce landed a short jab that gave to 
his renegade skipper’s outcry a sudden 
and marked nasal quality. Then his right 
lashed out again viciously. He felt teeth 
cracking under its impact and Cowley’s 
coherence was at an end. 

The sailing master’s impetus had car- 
ried him within Vanteen’s guard; and 
with his body straining against the 
younger man’s he transferred his reliance 
from the weight of his fists to the strength 
of his arms. Bruce, caught in a rib- 
racking clinch, discovered that blows 
tained on the leathery neck were without 
effect. 

Answering shouts were coming from 
the end of the dock. The crippled launch 
had warped in, and men were tumbling 


out of her. They came hurling along the 
planks. 

Bruce had counted four of them when 
he found his elbow between his chest and 
Cowley’s head. He bent the head back, 
and chopped down on the exposed jaw. 
Cowley went down, rolled over and 
splashed into the shallow water below. 

With a swing started with no attempt 
at precision, Vanteen sent another follow- 
ing the sailor. Something gleamed in a 
hand of one of the three who remained 
on the dock. Bruce caught the flash of it 
swooping toward him, from behind. He 
dodged—but too late. 

The thing that gleamed was hard. Van- 
teen knew that, and also that the force 
behind it was mighty. Then for a space 
this and all else he knew went glimmer- 
ing. 
When intelligence began to creep back 
into his numbed brain, Bruce for a little 
thought himself back aboard the Quest. 
He was conscious of a swinging motion 
not unlike the yacht’s. 

It came to him then that he was being 
carried; one man held him beneath the 
shoulders and another supported his) feet. 
Opening his eyes briefly, he recognized 
the road of the dwarf trees along which 
he had traveled to his Waterloo the night 
before. And he recognized also the face 
of Cowley, battered and bloody and grim, 
moving along at his side. 

“What Old Man Harger won't do to 
this bird!” he heard a voice say. 

A second voice made a remark that be- 
gan confusedly and ended in a tumultu- 
ous buzzing. Through the slit between 
his eyelids Vanteen, the while, was ab- 
sorbed in a curious study of the distorted 
face. It grew larger and larger until at 
last it had transcended the finite and was 
—nothing. 

CHAPTER XI. 
UP FROM THE DEEP, 

HERE were more voices. It seemed 

to Bruce Vanteen that many people 


were talking. Then he suspected there 
were not so many; and at last, without 


‘opening his eyes, he knew there were two. 
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In the beginning the voices were far 
away, yet Vanteen could distinguish their 
qualities if not their words. One was 
muddled, the other roughly censorious. 
Even when they were close there was this 
difference. The first sequence of which 
he made sense was the critical one’s: 

“Better lay off the redeye, Jerry. 
You're all corned up now. If you ain’t 
pretty straight when the big guy gets 
yack you’ll hear somethin’.” 

There was a faint plop and a gurgle. 

“Only drink keep ’wake,” announced 
the thicker voice. “Can’t stan’ late hours. 
Have one y’u’self.” 

“Just a swaller. And I'll hang onta th’ 
bottle. You got to watch your step, Jerry. 
One eye’s shuttin’ on you already. You'll 
be gettin’ th’ gate sure.” 

“Gate? Me? G’wan! This’ll be a life 
job fer ev’body when we get rid of the 
gink there. You know it’s well’s I do, 
Greavy.” 

From the other came a prolonged warn- 
ing, “Sh-h-h-h!” and the voices sank to 
undertones. 

Vanteen felt a mild and impersonal 
sympathy for the gink who was to be got 
rid of. He wondered idly who the king 
might be. Not Woody, certainly. No, 
Woody was a chap who was in the habit 
of alluding to other people as ginks. Fo- 
ley, then? Foley? Good Lord, no! Fo- 
ley was 

Abruptly his speculations ceased to be 
disjointed; they established as positive a 
connection as beads have on a string. 
Memory came flooding back as it had 
come on that morning when he had awak- 
ened, with just such a headache as he suf- 
fered now, on the floor of his stateroom 
aboard the Quest. 

The gink of whom these men talked was 
Bruce Vanteen, and Bruce Vanteen on 
the eve of being “got rid of” was lying 
on a hard couch in a room that was 
strange to him but which unfortunately 
beyond question formed some part of the 
Sabre Island properties of Mr. Jerome 
Harger. And this big guy who frowned 
on drink—could this be Harger himself? 
Had some miracle brought the overlord 


of Sabre hack to his lonely and lawless 
duchy ? 

Words he seemed to have heard some- 
where in the remote past drifted into Van-. 
teen’s mind: “Ti’7hat Old Man Harger 
wont do to this bird!” 

Just what had that meant? Was Old 
Man Harger here now, or were his hench- 
men merely expecting him? One way 
or the other, it made a difference—a big 
difference. Which way was it? 

One of the voices answered the ques- 
tion as Bruce pondered it. 

“Wonder what th’ hell ails Harger?” 
It was the corned-up Jerry, and he spoke 
with a faint note of indignation. “If any- 
body else is on the island they can’t get 
off unless they swim better’n I do. Why 
couldn’t he ’a’ waited until daylight and 
hunted ’em out reg’lar?” 

Before Vanteen could fight against the 
groan that this evoked it was out. There 
was an immediate stirring, and he felt 
eyes upon him. 

“Yuh hear that, Greavy? 
to?” 

“Not him,” grunted the censor. 
“There’s a lot that wouldn’t never come to 
if they’d had the wallop he got. I told 
the boss there wasn’t no need worryin’ 
about him. He’d stay right where he is 
this night with nobody to watch. Yes; and 
I wouldn’t want to say he’ll ever come out 
of it. Rube cert’inly give it to him good. 
I could hear the crack down where I was 
in the water. Pow-ee!” 

There was a pause and then the same 
voice resumed : 

“If you want my guess why the old 
man’s so set on the all-night promenayde, 
Jerry, it’s on account o’ that gal. He’s 
went and fell for her like a_ balloon 
jumper with a busted parachute. Say, 
she’s out on the hunt with him now—and 
I’d like to bet they ain’t any too close 
to th’ crowd.” 

A drunken guffaw greeted the remark. 

“You don’t know what I know,” boasted 
the bibulous one. “It wasn’t only Harger 
that fell, believe me. I heard the two of 
’em talkin’ sweetie-sweet inside a half 
hour after Johnson and Rube brung the 


Is he comin’ 
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gal in. She give the boss a frost at first 
—but damn if he ain’t the cuss t’ get 
around wimmin.” 

“Four times he’s been married, ain’t it? 
And he ain’t exactly what you’d call the 
marryin’ kind, either. Is it just on the 
strength of his dough that he gets away 
with it? What kind of a line did he hand 
her, Jerry?” 

“I didn’t get the firs’ of it, but it seems 
like the old man seen her before some- 
wheres. She was a stenog or somethin’ 
in a court where he had to go. 

“Well, they talked along a little while 
like that, and I could see Harger wasn’t 
gettin’ nowhere with the gal. She was 
just in from Iceland. 

“But all the time the boss has his eye 
on her, watchin’ for th’ time to open up. 
And when he does he’s a_ knock-out, 
Greavy. 

“Soft and sad is his lay. The way he 
Pipes, you can just sorta see little trustin’ 
birds perchin’ on his kind old shoulders 
and eatin’ out of his dear old hands. Even 
knowin’ all I do about him, I could ’a’ 
cried. 

“It was like somethin’ you’d hear in 
the theayter—how poor Jerome Harger’s 
always been misunderstood and gettin’ a 
black name account o’ unscroop’lush wim- 
min that he tried to help.” 

Greavy laughed suddenly. 

“Here’s the bottle, Jerry. You got a 
drink due you all right. Some helper the 
old man is around wimmin. Hey—easy! 
A gen’leman’s drink is what I meant.” 


HERE was a smacking of lips not 
difficult to trace to a source, and the 
rewarded observer continued : 

“All the time they was talkin’ Harger 
never took his eyes off of hers. Maybe 
that was how he charmed her. I dunno. 
Anyhow, it was a treat to watch her 
comin’ south out o’ th’ Hudson Bay coun- 
try. 

“She begun by sayin’ she had got a bad 

impression of the old man, but maybe be- 
cause she was simple enough to take peo- 
ple’s word for things instead of waitin’ to 
~find ’em out for herself. Meetin’ him this 


way, she says, he’s different. She can 
tell he’s a perfect gent.” 

“Yeh?” spoke the sage voice of the cen- 
sor. ‘Was she workin’ up to a get-away, 
maybe ?” 

Another liquid gurgling preceded the 
reply. 

“Not! Say, listen, Greavy. It was a 
ripe peach that dropped onto the boss’ 
boozum. The gal was cravin’ sympathy 
herself. Seems that her and our pal with 
the cracked dome was splittin’ up. She 
said she’d learned he wasn’t on the square, 
and she wasn’t playin’ in his yard any 
more—never, never. 

“Get-away, nothin’, You should ‘a’ 
heard her beg the old man not to turn her 
back to the other gang. All she wants 
is for Harger to take her back to New 
Yawk an’ pertect her. Git that, Greavy?” 

Vanteen ceased to listen. He felt him- 
self incapable of formulating a question 
of his own, and Greavy’s began to run be- 
hind his eyelids on an endless tape. He 
could no more doubt they had been talk- 
ing about Anne than he could understand 
her acceptance of Harger. Always he had 
known her as forthright, fearless, un- 
equivocal. 

Was the man Jerry romancing, then? 
If he had been dealing in facts was the 
Greavy person’s surmise correct? Had 
Anne, finding herself a prisoner, seen an 
advantage to be gained through playing 
a part? 

A remark of the loquacious Jerry’s came 
back to Bruce: “Harger never took his 
eyes off of hers.” Weren’t men of Har- 
ger’s type sometimes asserted to exer- 
cise a mesmeric control over women? 


[Tt was this thought whirling through 

his splitting head that eventually roused 
Vanteen from his lethargy. Previously 
his eyes had opened only once, and then 
for the smallest fraction of a second— 
just long enough for him to perceive that 
the room in which he lay was an un- 
familiar one. He had felt himself inani- 
mate, helpless, bereft of the last ounce of 
his strength, condemned to await and ac- 
cept his fate without a struggle. 
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Now, experimentally and with infinite 
caution, he tried moving an arm. It 
obeyed the order of his brain, and he 
realized with a stirring of hope that his 
captors had not troubled to bind him. 

By moving his head no more than an 
inch, Vanteen brought the gossipers within 
his range of vision. They were seated 
at a rough table. A bottle stood between 
them. 

The man nearest the couch was  coat- 
less. He was a puffy-faced fellow with 
hamlike shoulders. A cartridge belt sur- 
rounded his wide waist and a holstered 
pistol rested on his thigh. 

The man beyond the table, blinking with 
bloodshot eyes at the bottle, was similarly 
armed. For a chap with a broken head, 
Vanteen decided, the situation wasn’t a 
promising one. 

He rested his eyes again and systemat- 
ically tested one muscle after another. His 
arms, his hands, his legs—they were all 
tight. Nothing had been cracked up ex- 
cept his head; and the damages there, pat- 
ently, were confined to the outside. In- 
wardly the head functioned. It was clear- 
ing at an amazing rate. 

For all its soreness, the head was be- 
ginning to estimate chances. How far 
away was that dangling, tempting po- 
tent gun? Vanteen’s eyes opened at the 
corners to calculate the distance. 

It was more than arm’s length—much 
more. He’d have to get up and walk to 
it. The impulse to do that was one to be 
smothered down and held under. 

The puffy-faced man consulted a watch 
which he wore, surprisingly, on his wrist. 

“After four,” he said. “They ought 
Yo he back any minute now.” 

This, the voice told Vanteen, was the 
man called Greavy. The other reached 
for the bottle and tilted it. 

“This stuff ain’t’s good as th’ last lot,” 
he complained, wiping his mouth with the 
back of his hand. “Takes a good man 
t’ handle it. Lightnin’. 

“Well, all I hope is the old man puts off 
passin’ sentence on th’ gink until I’ve had 
m’ rest. Ain’t in fit shape t’ stand around 
for any early-mornin’ services.” 


Greavy’s grin uncovered a scattered liné 
of broken and yellowed teeth. 

“Know what th’ boss’ motter is, don’t 
yuh, Jerry? ‘Do it now!’ He knows 
what he can get away with and what he 
can’t. Jever know we got the deepest wa- 
ter anywhere along the coast right off 
Baldy Point? One little hole in it ain’t 
ever goin’ to show.” 

Greavy came forward suddenly in his 
tilted back chair. 

“Listen! Is that them now? You’ré 
lucky, Jerry, to be gettin’ rid of your pa- 
tient so quick. Don’t worry about any 
passin’ of sentence. It’s all over but the 
splash. I know!” 

There was an agonized moment of lis 
tening for Vanteen. He heard nothing. 
His eyes closed tight as the confident 
Greavy turned toward him, and when after . . 
the passage of minutes he ventured an- 
other peep the man beyond the table was 
nodding. 

Greavy reached over and slapped the 
drowsy one’s face resoundingly. 

“Hey, wake up! Y’hear me, Jerry? 
G’wan, douse some cold water on your 
bean. Mind what I said. Th’ old man 
won't stand no layin’ down on him.” 

Slap, suggestion and warning failed 
alike of their purpose. The stuff that 
wasn’t as good as the last lot had proved 
its mettle. Jerry replied with a mumble 
which turned into a snort. His head fell 
farther forward, and his arms folded on 
the table to receive it. An elbow upset 
the bottle and it crashed to the floor. 

A season of ineffective first aid to the 
alcoholically submerged ensued. The dor- 
mant Jerry stoically withstood the rigors 
of his companion’s ministrations. These, 
ending with an intensive chiropractic 
kneading and pounding of the vertebre, 
sent the baffled practitioner puffing to his 
chair. 

One who had thus toiled in a friend’s 
behalf might well consider himself deserv- 
ing of a rest, but Greavy had no more 
than seated himself when there came an- 
other demand on his attention. 

The man on the couch had groaned— 
moved. 
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Greavy turned and stared. 

“Gawd!” he hiccuped. “Imagine that!” 

His eyes hadn’t deceived him. There 
was another movement. An arm slipped 
from the couch and fell limply alongside 
it with the bloodless hand touching the 
floor. 

Slowly Greavy rose. 

“Say, you!” he called tentatively. 
“Want me to get you anythin’?” 

The answer was another groan. Greavy 
stood irresolute. His eyes traveled to his 
Sleeping partner and back to the one he 
had been set to ward. There was further 
stirring which demanded investigation. 
Greavy walked to the couch and leaned 
over it. 

“Cancha talk?” he asked plaintively. 

He bent over farther, then stood up 
very straight and backed away. The im- 
possible had happened, and Mr. Greavy 
had imbibed sufficiently of the puissant 
“new lot” so that it took him a moment 
to comprehend. 


T was the hand on the floor that had 

done the trick. Now it held the pistol 
that a few seconds since had reposed in 
the Greavy holster, and the amazing in- 
valid was sitting up. His face was white, 
but his eyes and even his hand were 
steady. 

“Yes, I can talk,” he said softly. “And 
the first thing I want to say is that any 
little noise out of you is going to be fol- 
lowed directly by a bigger one. And that, 
watchman of the night, will be the last 
noise you'll ever hear!” 

Greavy, not yet out of his daze, nodded 
stupidly. 

“Nothing like a frank understanding,” 
said Vanteen. “So let me impress upon 
you also that a failure to obey orders will 
be just as unhealthy as an attempt to at- 
tract attention. Is that clear? 

“Very well, I'll try you out. First I 
want you to climb out of that cartridge 
belt.. That’s the ticket, Greavy. Now see 
if you can’t make it a bit smaller. There 
you are—that’s about right.” 

With his one free hand Bruce awk- 
wardly fastened the belt about his own 


waist. Then he walked around the table - 
and possessed himself of the second pistol.. 

Jerry slept blissfully on; nor did he stir 
when Greavy, at Vanteen’s direction, re- . 
moved his belt. This belt Bruce slung 
over his shoulder after the fashion of a 
bandolier, 

“Now, Greavy,” said he, “I’m going to 
lift the ban of silence. I’m going to ask 
an occasional question, and I want the an- 
swers in the gentlest possible voice. Mr. 
Harger takes quite an interest in paint- 
ings, doesn’t he?” 

“Seems to.” 

“He has quite a number about?” 

“A few.” 

“Ever pay any attention to ’em your- 
self ?” 

“Not much.” 

“That’s fine. I admire both truth and 
terseness, Greavy. Perhaps you’ve no- 
ticed, though, a picture of an old gentle- 
man in out-of-date clothes pleasantly en- 
gaged in the counting of money?” 

Veh 

“Tt’s in the house here?” 

eV eh.” 

“Then I’m going to ask you to lead me 
to it—at once. I think we can safely leave 
your chum in the custody of my noble ally, 
Mr. Barleycorn. Eh? Come, come, man! 
Don’t stand there making faces at me. 
Step out lively!” 

Thus admonished, the captive Greavy 
moved his rooted feet. Vanteen followed 
him down a flight of dark stairs and into 
a yet darker room opening off a corridor 
at their foot. 

“Is this the Don’s present counting 
room?” he queried. “Then be good enough 
to strike a match, Greavy. No, we'll dis- 
pense with electric lights. I don’t want 
to signal our whereabouts over the whole 
island.” 

In the half minute before the match 
obediently lighted by Greavy fell to the 
floor, Vanteen had located and moved to 
a shadow box which held what he recog- 
nized at a single triumphant glance as the 
successively bartered and stolen treasure 
of the improvident Earls of Lumford. 

“I begin to think of you more kindly, 
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Greavy,” he said. ‘Do you happen to 
have a knife on your person? Good! I’m 
glad of that. If you'll pass over the 
matches, I’ll undertake to supply proper 
illumination while you do a little job for 
me. It’s a very pretty frame, I know, but 
all I care for just now is the canvas. Cut 
just as close to the edge as is humanly 
possible, won’t you?” 

When four matches had flickered out, 
one after another, Holbein the Younger’s 
Don o’ Doubloons once more was pos- 
sessed by the rightful and only heir of 
John B. Vanteen, of New York, New- 
port, and the International Gas Pump Cor- 
poration. 

“T don’t want to distress you, Greavy, 
by letting you think you’ve been accessory 
to a crime,” said Bruce, tucking the pre- 
cious little roll of canvas under his arm. 
“As a matter of fact, this painting is mine. 

“Indeed, I have other property here- 
abouts, but that I’m afraid I’ll be forced 
to reclaim in kind. If you'll lead me to 
the pantry I’ll point out a few things I 
can use.” 


N the Harger storeroom Vanteen made 

a swift selection. Within five minutes 
after the recapture of the valued Don, he 
drove forth into the dawn-glow at pistol 
muzzle a Greavy who was festooned with 
smoked meats and burdened with a box 
piled high with comestibles chosen for 
their concentrated nutritive content. 

“Now, slave,” he announced, “I want 
you to lead me by the least-traveled route 
to the home of the last lord of the manor 
—to old Finucane’s shack, that is to say. 
And bear this well in mind: I’m an ex- 
tremely shy person. I don’t want to meet 
any one on the way. If I do, and there’s 
any trouble, you're going to be the very 
first one to get it in the neck. Under- 
stand ?” 

Not only did the groaning Greavy prove 
that he understood, but also that he knew 
trails across the island which were not 
of the Harger highway system. In their 
hour of travel Vanteen, though he once 
heard unfamiliar voices hailing one an- 
other to the south, saw none of the enemy. 


Rounding at last a turn in a ravine, 
Bruce’s eyes were gladdened by a glimpse 
of the hut in which he had left his har- 
assed and hungry crew; and he was in- 
finitely relieved to distinguish on guard 
before it a figure that could be only Tom 
Woody’s. He saw Woody run to the win- 
dow, and when he arrived at the shack 
Miss Hubbard and Eddeson also had come 
forth. 

“Oh, you’re hurt!” cried the drawn 
dowager. “Mr. Vanteen, what has hap- 
pened to you?” 

“It’s been a hard night,” grinned Van- 
teen, “but hardly a bad one. I’ve got 
grub, and a Man Friday, and a couple of 
extra guns—not to mention something still 
more important. 

“Explanations of my new wealth will 
have to wait, though. Right now we'd 
better clear out of here. I’ve got a place 
in mind where we can be all safe and 
comfy as long as the food lasts—and if 
we hurry we can get to it in time for 
breakfast. Fall in!” : 

Prodding his porter prize before him 
Vanteen marched into the north over a 
half-hidden trail which gave onto a beach 
on which the surf splashed lazily. Helen 
Hubbard came to his side at the trail’s end, 
where he had signaled Greavy he might’ 
rest. 

“Did you learn anything of Anne?” she 
demanded breathlessly. “Or Mr. Foley?” 

The light of victory died suddenly in 
Bruce’s eyes. In his kaleidoscopic turning 
of tables and his schemings with a mind 
still muddled by shock, he had momen- 
tarily forgotten his losses. 

“Jim,” he said, “well, poor Jim—oh, not 
now, Miss Hubbard, please. I’ve had a 
whack on the head. I—I can’t think 
straight yet. Later I’lIL——” 

There was something in the dowager’s 
eyes he wanted to escape, and his own 
sought the sea. He rubbed them, clutched 
spasmodically at a silken arm. 

“Helen!” he shouted. “Am I seeing 
things ?” 

Such a Neptune as artist never had vi- 
sioned was rising from the water—strug- 
gling manfully up the shelving beach. 
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It was a Neptune without beard or tri- 
dent, a Neptune of most extravagant 
girth, wearing a gayly canted eye shade 
and a streaky suit of overalls which lacked 
one shoulder strap. 

Specifically, it was James Francis Fo- 
ley in all the flesh—Mr. Foley for the first 
time in history without one suspicion of 
ash upon his vest! 


CHAPTER XII. 
A FLAG OF TRUCE. 


M® JAMES FRANCIS FOLEY was 
another, obviously, who suspected 
himself of “seeing things.” Still mechan- 
ically wringing away at his water-soaked 
overalls, he stared at the figure stumbling 
toward him over the slippery rocks. 

“Ts it you, Bruce?” he called. “Am I 
dreaming ?” 

“One of us is,” said Vanteen, reaching 
out a trembling hand. ‘You look alive— 
seem to have substance. If there was ever 
a miracle, this is one. Why, you—you 
must have been in the water more than 
forty-eight hours!” 

“Tf you said forty-eight years I’d believe 
you. I feel that way.” 

“After this, I’d believe anything,” as- 
serted Bruce. “I’ve seen Cowley—got to 
tell you about that. He fetched up on a 
teef after you’d been carried overboard, 
and made some sort of deal with——” 

Foley’s salt-crusted eyelids lifted. 

“What’s this? Carried overboard, was 
i Bras 

“Cowley told me about it. A sea got 
you while the Quest was being pushed 
onto——” 

“The sea that got me was one I dived 
into,” interrupted Mr. Foley, staring 
harder. “As for the yacht hitting a reef, 
that’s news to me. It’s not been a half 
hour since I had a look at her, and she was 
all right then.” 

“Are you telling me 
wrecked?” cried Vanteen. 

“Not so badly that she can’t be put ship- 
shape by a few hours’ work. I’m not say- 
ing the saloon looked pretty when they’d 
finished their wild party, but there didn’t 
seem to be any great harm done.” 


she wasn’t 


“Then 
through!” 

“Whatever he’s told you wouldn’t have 
been anywhere near the truth. He’s a bad 
lot, Bruce, a murdering bad lot. Ye’ll not 
believe——” 

He broke off, for now the others of the 
Quest’s company had found their way 
down the beach and surrounded him with 
a clamor of demands for news of him- 
self and of the yacht. Eddeson had herded 
Greavy along before him and at sight of 
the captive stranger and of the pistol in 
the hand of the embattled copy reader 
James Francis Foley burst into a bellow 
of astonishment. 

“What have we here?” 

Vanteen shook his cobwebby head and 
straightened. 

“A reminder,” said he, “that this is 
hardly the proper place to stop and ex- 
change experiences—unless we’re anxious 
for more of ’em right away. We've got a 
mile of hard going ahead of us that must 
be covered before we can breathe freely, 
let alone talk. Push on with the prisoner, 
Eddie—straight along the shore.” 

Sometimes scouting far ahead, again 
falling well to the rear or lost altogether 
to view as he reconnoitered the broken 
terrain flanking the beach, Vanteen shep- 
herded his pirate flock to Sabre’s western 
tip and scrambled up the hill facing the 
invisible Maine coast. 

“Here we'll have a chance to gather our 
wits, at least,” he pointed out. “A regi- 
ment couldn’t budge us until we were 
ready to move. You may lay down your 
burden now, Greavy, and rest. 

“Keep an eye on him, Eddie, please. 
And if you'll mount guard at the top of 
the trail we’ve just negotiated, Woody, 
Jim and I'll swap yarns.” 

Vanteen would have yielded priority to 
Foley, but that obstinate gentleman shook 
his head. 

“You first, Bruce, my boy,” he insisted. 
“And T’ll top the story or buy the cigars.” 

Briefly then, and with a willful avoid- 
ing of high light and shadow that stirred 
his audience more than once to indignant 
protest, Vanteen gave an account of his 


Cowley lied—all the way 
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adventures since recognizing Cowley on 
the Sabre Island dock. Reaching the point 
where tables had turned, he grinned cheer- 
fully at Greavy. 

“Tf I’m wrong,” he invited, ‘‘you’re wel- 
come to correct me.” 

The man scowled and averted his eyes. 

“You ain’t off the island yet,” he mut- 
tered. “The next trick you pull’ll have to 
be a better one.” 

James Francis Foley grunted. 

“D’ye mean to say, Bruce, that you 
made yourself master of Harger’s house 
and then forgot what you’d come to get? 
That you were satisfied to retreat with a 
mere box of groceries? Couldn’t you have 
looked about, and maybe spied out re 

Vanteen’s moment of triumph had been 
purposefully postponed. On coming into 
view of Finucane’s shanty he had slipped 
the roll of ancient canvas under his coat, 
and he had contrived to keep it hidden 
since. Now, with a sudden movement 
that had the effect of bringing Foley’s 
tirade to a mid-sentence termination, he 
drew it forth. 

“Were you thinking of—this?” 

There was a chorus of gasps as Bruce 
spread out the canvas. The rays of the 
lifting sun’struck fire in a mound of Sa- 
maritan gold that had survived centuries 
intact and threw into startlingly vivid re- 
lief the face that a master’s brush had 
immortalized. ; 

“Don o’ Doubloons!” cried Eddeson, his 
eyes bulging. 

“Old Sebastiano Cosano himself,” said 
Vanteen. 

“Why the picture is—is actually alive!” 
burbled Helen Hubbard. 


NNLY Mr. Foley was unimpressed by 
the artistic excellence of the retrieved 
Don. 

“T expected the painting’d be as big 
as the side of a barn,” said he. “Don’t 
see that a few square feet of brush work 
could be worth much money, no matter 
how old. But no matter, Bruce. This is 
what you wanted, and you got it.” 

He settled himself comfortably on a 
rock overlooking the narrow and precipi- 


tous path up which the party had strug- 
gled and begged from Woody two essen- 
tial and reluctantly surrendered compo- 
nents which he proceeded to assemble into 
the shape of a cigarette. 

“The story I have to tell,” he began, as 
a preliminary fleck of ash rolled down 
the easy incline of his damp waistcoat, 
“doesn’t hold a candle to Vanteen’s. Even 
before I start I’ll admit that the smokes 
are on me. As soon as the first cigar 
store heaves into sight, Tom, I’ll thank ye 
to call my attention to it. 

“Now, first, maybe, it would be well 
to reveal why I wouldn’t come ashore 
from the Quest. It’s true I wanted to 
clean up the engines, but more than that 
I wanted to keep an eye on Cowley. I 
didn’t trust him, and before the. lot of you 
were ashore I’d made sure he was the 
crook I thought him. 

“Tf I had it to do over again, I think 
I’d use a little more diplomacy. But I 
went after him rough—and rough he came 
back. 

“To shorten the story, he pulled a gun 
on me and chased me down into the en- 
gine room. I was waiting for him with 
a spanner when he came below; subse- 
quent proceedings I’ll pass with the ob- 
servation that a pistol makes the better 
weapon. 

“Cowley knows how to shoot. The 
spanner went flying from me hand and the 
pistol came down upon me head, and the 
next thing the man had me corded up like 
a roast of beef. For hours he kept me so. 
I heard him shouting to some one on 
shore, and a while after that he came down 
and started the engines. 

“How he got the anchor up I can’t telt 
ye. But he did; and playing engineer and 
deck hand and pilot all at the same time 
he put off to sea with the yacht. 

“The weather was as vile as when we 
came to Truth Island, but Cowley knew 
there was nothing for him to do but clear 
out. I’d promised him, Bruce, ye see, to 
tell you what I knew about him.” 

And here Foley diverged to give the de- 
tails of his prior knowledge of the Quest’s 
skipper dating back to Federal court days. 
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“We must have been an hour under 
way,” he resumed, “with me flat on me 
back there in the engine room. Then we 
came into smoother water, and by and by 
I heard Cowley letting go an anchor again. 
All by himself the got the gig off her 
davits and rowed ashore, but it wasn’t 
long before he was back with company. 

“There was high jinks in the main sa- 
loon, and the voices were so high that I 
could hear most of what was said. They 
talked of things to open my ears—and 
your eyes, Bruce. 

“A sweet lad was your sailing master, 
and no mistake. He’d been working 
against ye from the minute he knew of 
your plan to visit Sabre Island. With 
Harger he’d had some dealings before, it 
seems ; and he saw more money to be made 
for himself out of Harger than out of 
you. 

“You intended to head up for Sabre 
from New London, didn’t ye? Of course. 
You don’t need to tell me. I heard all that 
with the liquor putting volume to their 
voices. 


COWLEY had got word to Harger, and 

the orders had come back to keep you 
away for a while at least. For Harger 
did have business in the West and he 
wanted to get it over with. 

“You should have heard Cowley boast- 
ing how he worked the New London trick. 
He it was that brought the hard stuff 
aboard the Quest there and fed it to the 
crew. It was nothing but straight grain 
alcohol somewhere around a hundred and 
ninety proof and colored up with burned 
sugar. 

“Precious few drinks of that kind of 
grog will turn the mildest man into a rav- 
ing maniac. But you know that already, 
Bruce. You saw its effect on your assas- 
sinated salts, and when Cowley proposed 
firing them you didn’t interfere. There 
wasn’t one of ’em able to speak a word 
that'd tip you off, or give you a hint as to 
the way affairs were shaping. 

“Then your enterprising skipper sug- 
gested that New York’d be a better place 
to pick up a new crew, didn’t he? That 


got you still farther away from Sabre 
Island, and Cowley was sure he could pile 
one delay on another until he heard that 
Harger was back on his island and ready 
for ye. 

“But you fooled him by coming to the 
Star office and signing on the long wait. 
Before we came up under Truth Island 
with the yacht, it seems, Cowley managed 
to get to the wireless and flash a warning 
ahead—for there’s a private radio station 
on Sabre. 

“The news went on to Harger and he 
came home in a hurry. He’s here on the 
island now.” 

“T know it,” nodded Bruce. “And I 
knew that Cowley had sold out to him, of 
course. But I never dreamed that his 
story about you going overboard and the 
Quest piling up wasn’t true. Things were 
happening so fast and my head was so 
muddled that I didn’t have a chance to 
think matters out, much less act. And 
Anne——” 

He groaned and hesitated. “TI’ll tell you 
about Anne later. Finish your yarn, Jim. 
How did you get free of them? And 
when ?” 


AMES FRANCIS FOLEY lit his ciga- 

rette, which had burned out while still 
possessed of a precious inch of solace. 

“Maybe it was five or six hours ago 
that I slipped overboard,” he said. “TI 
can’t be sure of the time, for a man tied 
up like I was couldn’t keep his watch 
wound even if he didn’t have more impor- 
tant things to think about. Mine had run 
down before Cowley decided to let me get 
up and stretch my legs. 

“He asked me if I could swim, and on 
general principles I told him I couldn’t. 
What he had in mind I didn’t stop to 
think, but I was all through being frank 
and open with him. This was some time 
during the evening of the first day over 
here on Sabre, and the cold meal Cowley 
shook up was breakfast for me. 

“You behave yourself and lie low,’ 
said he, ‘and maybe you won’t come off 
so badly. But cut up a fuss, and you'll 
make a banquet for the fishes. See? 
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“T told him I’d be the last one in the 
world to look for any trouble from, and 
I guess I made him believe it. For a fact, 
it did look as if the best thing I could 
do would be to bide my time and keep 
my ears open. 

“But I didn’t hear much. There were 
more booze parties aft, but I was locked 
in the fo’c’s’le most of the time. 

“Tt wasn’t until last night that I could 
be fairly sure I was alone on the boat. 
After the gig had pulled away, you see, I 
hadn’t heard a sound aboard. 

“T called out a few times, intending to 
ask for water if anybody came. But there 
was never an answer, and presently I took 
a chance on busting through the hatch. 
With my shoulders against it, it didn’t hold 
long. 

“I went aft to the main saloon, think- 
ing I might break out those rifles and 
hold the ship with ’°em. The place was in 
a frightful mess, with broken glasses and 
empty bottles and cigar butts strewed over 
the floor and a couple of the swivel chairs 
busted; but that, as I’ve said, is something 
that will be quickly put to rights by a 
eleaner and a carpenter. 

“For the life of me I couldn’t find the 
spring that releases the panel with the 
armrack behind it; and while I was hunt- 
ing for it I heard somebody rowing out 
from shore. That meant it was time to 
go. I was up on deck in a jiffy and slipped 
overboard on the offshore side of the 
yacht, not taking time to discard so much 
as me eye shade. 

“T swam out to sea a way, thinking that 
was the safest direction to take, and then 
swung and began paralleling the beach. 
Behind me I could hear ’em yelling aboard 
the Quest, and I knew that James Francis 
Foley was missed. In a little while a ter- 
tific shooting starts up, and I wondered 
whether they’d got to fighting among 
themselves or were firing at shadows.” 

Vanteen grinned. 

“Neither, probably,” said he. “That 
must have been when the rest of us walked 
into the trap at the house. And the crowd 
making headquarters on the yacht cut 
across to the dock and scared Barrett off.” 


“Maybe ,sq, Bruce. At any rate, you 
may be sure I was at no pains to investi- 
gate. I kept on going, and didn’t head 
in for shore until I’d swum at least a 
couple of miles along the beach. 

“Where I landed was on that point just 
below where we met. There were boul- 
ders to give me shelter, and it looked to 
be a good place to stay until daylight; 
although certainly it was moist with seas 
splashing in over me every now and then. 

“Never in me long and dissolute night- 
working life have I known daylight to be 
so slow in arriving. But it had to come; 
and when it did I took one last look at 
the Quest way down below and started in 
around the west side of the point. There 
wasn’t a fair foothold among the rocks, 
but a couple of hundred yards of swim- 
ming was all I had to do before my toes 
touched bottom and I waded into your 
arms.” 

Woody momentarily abandoned his 
watch over the trail to grin back over his 
shoulder. 

“Never mind the cigars, James,” he 
said. “J’ll buy ’em. Nothing’s happened 
to me, aside from being shot at a few 
times. If it’ll just keep on that way, it’d 
be a pleasure to buy and buy and buy. 

“But what did you expect to do ashore? 
Hide in the grass and live on beach ber- 
ries ?” 

“Not that!” snorted Mr. Foley. “I had 
a plan, I'll tell ye. Harger I’ve known. 
It was my thought to meet him face ta 
face and threaten him with the thunder of 
an outraged public press if he didn’t lend 
a hand in recapturing the Quest. 

“T’d have held my knowledge of his 
double-dealing with Cowley and the like 
for a trump card, ye see. To talk to Cow- 
ley in such terms would have been useless. 
But Harger not only has much to lose, but 
he knows full well what the newspapers 
can do to him.” 

Vanteen, who had been making a swift 
circuit of the hilltop, returned smiling. 

“Tt’s just as I figured it,” he announced. 
“The only way they can come at us is 
from the front. The cliffs behind are so 
steep that a monkey couldn’t climb ’em. 
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“All we’ve got to do is amuse ourselves 
until Barrett has had time to get busy. 
He knows what we’re up against, and we 
can be sure he'll find a way of communi- 
cating with the mainland. Whether there’s 
law on Sabre Island now or not, there 
damn soon will be!” 

Bruce spoke with confidence, arfd yet 
they were troubled thoughts that were 
masked by his words and his smile. So 
far as their strategic position was con- 
cerned, their arms and their ammunition, 
his party could laugh at assaults against 
their rocky stronghold. But what shape 
were they in for a siege? 

Food they had—enough, at a pinch, for 
days. But what about water? That was 
something he’d forgotten. On the hill 
there was no water; probably not any- 
where at this end of the island. Presently 
the sun would be high, broiling them all, 
and there would be no escape from it. 
Heat would generate thirst—and then 
what? 

Again, what reliance could be placed in 
Barrett? Taking his willingness to help 
for granted, what could the Southern 
youth actually do? 

If the weather continued fair, the yawl 
might take him in to the coast—but would 
he have the gas to take him there, the 
nerve to make the attempt? Might he 
not wait on Truth Island, trusting that 
the rest would find their way back by 
themselves, or hoping for the Quest to 
turn up? Wouldn’t good judgment, in 
any circumstances, dictate that he wait 
for the yacht? 

A low hail from Woody interrupted 
Vanteen’s unhappy reflections. 

“Oh, Bruce! C’m’ere!” 


E ex-rewrite man was crouching be- 
hind the boulder on which a moment 
before he had been sitting. Vanteen, fol- 
lowing the line of a pointing finger, saw 
two roughly dressed men standing on the 
shore not more than a hundred and fifty 
yards to the east. 
Before he could duck from sight, Bruce 
had been observed. He knew it. The 
men below were pointing, too. Others 


appeared behind them, and a confusion 
of excited voices arose. 

“There they are! On the hill!” 

One of the rifles was raised. A bullet 
came whistling up the trail and glanced 
off the very boulder which Woody had 
converted hurriedly into a breastwork. 
These were people who meant business; 
and of that they offered further proof im- 
mediately by starting at a run across the 
sandy stretch at the hill’s foot. 

There were seven in the party. An 
eighth man dropped behind a rock and 
opened up with a rifle barrage over the 
heads of his charging companions. 

Vanteen permitted them to come within 
easy pistol range before he fired. He 
aimed wide, with a purpose of discourage- 
ment rather than of damage, and had the 
satisfaction of seeing the stormers falter, 
scatter and take shelter as his bullets 
chipped the rocks about them. 

Beside him knelt Woody, his jaws 
squared, his eyes sparking behind their 
horn-rimmed spectacles. 

“T’ll sit tight while you reload, Bruce,” 
he said. “But they’d better not start up 
again until you do—for I won’t be so 
kind to ’em!” 

Over his shoulder Vanteen caught a 
glimpse of Eddeson’s excited face. 

“Go back, Eddie!” he commanded 
curtly. “Leave this end of the game to 
Tom and me. Watch your man! Where 
is he—ah, look out!” 

Greavy, sobered by fresh air and heavy 
hauling, had taken advantage of the brief 
delinquency of his guardian and was mak- 
ing a run for freedom. 

“Stop, you!” cried Bruce, and sent a 
warning bullet whizzing past the man’s 
ear. “If you take another jump down 
the hill, by Cesar you'll roll down and 
stay there!” 

Apparently Greavy had learned to re- 
spect Vanteen as a man of his word. 
Those below had recognized him and were 
shouting at him to continue his flight, but 
he stopped dead in his tracks. At another 
command from Bruce, reénforced by a 
second bullet, he turned and clambered 
back calling: 
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“Don’t shoot! Can’t you see I’m com- 
in’ as quick as I can?” 

The recapture of Greavy, it seemed, 
called a truce in the bloodless battle. Al- 
though they were careful now not to ex- 
pose themselves, Vanteen was aware that 
the men who had started so confidently to 
take the height were drawing off; and they 
took themselves not only out of range but, 
so far as he could judge, out of the vicin- 
ity. 

Two hours had passed before there 
came another call from Woody. Bruce, 
who had been seeking counsel of the un- 
alarmed and judicial Mr. Foley, hurried 
to the outpost rock. Now two men were 
crossing the sand plain. 

Neither appeared to be armed, and in 
further evidence of their pacific intentions 
one held aloft a handkerchief which in 
some parts at least was white. 

“What do you s’pose they’re up to?” 
asked Woody. “A laundry could make 
that thing into a flag of truce.” 

“Must be what it’s intended to be,” said 
Vanteen. He raised his voice and shouted: 
“Hullo! What do you want?” 

The two had halted a dozen rods or 
more from the foot of the hill. An an- 
swering shout came faintly to Vanteen: 

“Wanta talk. Come down.” 

Bruce hesitated. Foley, at his side, 
shook his head. 

“Don’t do it,” he advised. 
a trap.” 

But Vanteen’s mind had clicked to a 
decision. 

“Then they’re in a sort of one, too,” he 
said. “Keep ’em covered, and if there’s 
any funny business—use your judgment. 
I’m going!” 


“Probably 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE WAY OF WOMAN. 


HE two who waited in the scorching 

sand were not persons, Vanteen de- 
cided as he approached them, whom he 
would have been pleased to meet unex- 
pectedly on a dark night in a lonely way. 
But with the sun blazing overhead and 
armed assistance at his call, and the whole 
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situation moreover as dubious as it was, 
he strode to the parley with a readiness 
not bulwarked in the smallest measure by 
bravado. 

If there were terms to be made, then 
it was vastly better that overtures toward 
them should come from the other side; 
and on the trip down the hillside he re- 
solved to take the upper hand with these 
enemy emissaries. Addressing them, he 
spoke brusquely : 

“T suppose you fellows realize you’ve 
stored up trouble for yourselves with your 
promiscuous shooting?” 

The man who had borne the soiled flag 
of truce put forward a truculent jaw. 

“I s’pose that means we showed we 
wasn’t good shots, hey? Well, we ain’t 
finished showin’ our stuff, maybe.” 

“If you haven't,” said Vanteen point- 
edly, “why do you come? We're within 
our rights in defending ourselves, you 
know, but if the law were to step in you 
wouldn’t have a leg to stand on. I guess 
you know that, though.” 

“We know what our rights is, mister,” 
grunted the second envoy, a hulking fel- 
low with a deep and jagged scar showing 
through the stubble on his cheek. “This 
island’s private property and _ posted 
against trespass. Mr. Harger is the owner 
and we take orders from him.” 

“Then,” said Bruce calmly, “I’d sug- 
gest you bring the gentleman here. I’m 
sure he’ll recognize me, and will be more 
than willing to apologize for the treatment 
that my friends and I have had. The 
facts in the case are that our yacht z 

“We ain’t here to talk about no yachts,” 
said the scarred one, “and this ain’t Mr. 
Harger’s business we come on, either— 
not this time.” 

Vanteen lifted his eyebrows. 

“What, then?” 

“You've got a friend of ours up on the 
hill, ain’t you?” 

“There’s a man up there who isn’t a 
member of our party—but who seems to 
belong to it just now.” 

“Greavy !” 

“T believe that’s the man’s name. 
about him?” 


What 
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“We want him.” 

“So do I. He’s a useful sort of per- 
son. I found him a great help earlier to- 
day. Had a lot of carting to do, you 
see. 

“In the future I expect to find him still 
more valuable. That is to say, I thought 
I might be able to trade him off in some 
kind of ——” 

The long-jawed bearer of the truce flag 
spat. 

“Now you're talkin’ so’s I can under- 
stand you,” he said with gusto. “A trade 
is what we’re willing to make.” 

“T’ll listen. What’s your proposition?” 

Vanteen’s heart gave a bound as the 
man replied: 

“Well, you ain’t got all the folks you 
come ashore with, have yuh? We got a 
lady visitin’ up to the house that maybe 
you'd like to have back with you. 

“What our proposition is don’t take 
many words to get out. You give up 
Greavy, and we give up the gal. That’s 
the whole of it. 

“We ain’t askin’ you to come down off 
of the hill, Whether you stay there or 
whether you don’t, that’s Mr. Harger’s 
affair. But Greavy’s ours. He’s our pal, 
see?” 

Bruce strove to conceal his sudden ex- 
altation. It took him a moment to steady 
himself, 

“Do I understand that Harger has con- 
sented to such an exchange?” he asked 
quietly. 

“Tt wasn’t a question o’ consentin’, if 
you want the truth of it,” replied the man 
with the scar. “It’s Mr. Harger that pays 
us; but Greavy’s our real boss, just the 
same. We just talked things over when 
we see where Greavy was, an’ told Mr. 
Harger then what we decided on among 
us. 
“He’s took a shine to the gal, all right, 
and what we said didn’t sound good to 
him. But he could see we was bound to 
have our way—and that’s all there was to 
it. Harger says ‘yes.’ He’s gotta. Of 
course, if you ain’t partic’lar what happens 
toa th’ lady, why then maybe we been 
wastin’ our thinkin’ and our time.” 


Yan TEEN in the next few seconds did 

a deal of calculating. When he spoke 

it was te demand, still with exterior calm: 

“How am I to know you'll keep your 

end of the bargain? How and when do 

you propose the exchange shall take 
place?” 

“We'll bring her right here where we’re 
standin’. That'll be in less than an hour, 
if you say. We can come around in the 
boat and save time.” 

It was the flag-of-truce man who spoke, 
and his scarred companion added ear- 
nestly : 

“On the square, mister, we ain’t strong 
for havin’ the gal in the house. We 
don’t pick no fight with wimmin and we 
ain’t lookin’ for no harm to come to ’em 
—and, well, you say you know the boss.” 

Bruce, made thoroughly apprehensive by 
this speech, eyed the scarred one shrewdly. 

“I’m going to take a chance on you,” 
he announced after a moment, during 
which it occurred to him not only that 
Greavy was more of an embarrassment 
than a prize in his present estate but also 
that a show of confidence in the two en- 
voys would work out advantagepusly. 
“I’m sure that you’re as anxious to pro- 
tect Miss Durant as I am. So I'll pnt 
you on honor to live up to your promise. 
Greavy can go with you now.” 

Vanteen started away and then, struck 
by an afterthought, retraced his steps. 

“What I’ve said goes, but I’d like to 
find out just how this situation stands,” he 
suggested. “What does Harger plan to 
do?” 

The long-jawed man shrugged. 

“That ain’t our business, see?” 

“Don’t you think it would be the proper 
course to send for the authorities—some 
one to represent the law?” 

“We ain’t paid to think.” 

“Didn’t Harger send some message by 
you?” 

“Nary word.” 

“Do I understand we’re free to leave 
Sabre Island if we choose to.” 

The man grinned crookedly. 

“Might try—an’ see.” 

“But we can’t very well try without 
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something to carry us. You’ve seen a 
yacht called the Quest, I imagine. I be- 
lieve she’s anchored off the north side of 


the island, somewhere near Harger’s 
house.” 
“Mebbe I seen her. What about her?” 
“T own her.” 


“Couldn’t prove it by me.” 

“Well, I do—and there’s proof aboard 
her that I do. If some one would bring 
her down here I’d be willing to pay well 
for the trouble. Now listen, my friend. 
Would you like to earn a thousand dol- 
lars—in cash?” 


The two looked at each other. Neither 
replied. 

Vanteen’s tone became yet more con- 
ciliatory. 


“Of course, that was a question ad- 
dressed to both of you. And you can take 
it that I meant a thousand dollars apiece.” 

Bruce waited expectantly, and still there 
was no answer. 

“Tell me, then,” he urged, “what you 
think the job ought to be worth. I’m not 
disposed to be cheap. And when I leave 
you can take my word for it that I'll never 
set foot on Sabre Island again; so you 
see you'd be doing well by Harger as well 
as by yourselves.” 

The two exchanged glances again. 

“Slick, ain’t he?” said one, and the 
other laughed. 

“Sure is, Charley. But he might ’a’ 
been slicker if he hadn’t told us how 
wrong we was in a while ago. Now he 
wants to hire us to let him go in an’ com- 
plain against us. How long’d we have 
the money?” 

“Me, I ain’t goin’ to have it even a 


second. Don’t want to look at it. I’m 
stickin’ to Mr. Harger.” 
“So’m I, Charley. You bet. Then if 


we're in trouble we know who to look to. 
Ain’t as if we hadn’t never been before. 
We're all right with th’ boss as long as 
we stand by, hey?” 


ANTEEN, studying the two faces, per- 

ceived instantly that further argument 
would be futile. He reverted to the ear- 
lier proposition 


“Suit yourselves,” he said. “Ill get the 
yacht in some other way soon enough and. 
save money. You still want Greavy, 
though, I presume?” - 

“We do,” nodded the man with the 
scarred cheek, and “Charley” chimed in 
with: 

“And you get the gal. That you can 
stand by just like we’re standin’ by Mr. 
Harger. It’s one tning we won't take 
his orders on, once we've give our word.” 

“Very well, then,” said Bruce, turning 
away. “Your friend will be with you in 
two minutes.” 

When he had freed Greavy and had 
watched him out of sight along the shore, 
Vanteen fell to pacing the hilltop while 
James Francis Foley indulged in a distant 
téte-a-téte with Miss Hubbard and Ed- 
deson sat with Woody on the rock com- 
manding the approach to the stronghold. 

The minutes dragged and Bruce as he 
walked alone began to feel as one does 
who has misplayed his ace in a game for 
staggering stakes. An ace this man Greavy 
had been, and he had suffered him to 
walk away out of captivity on no more 
than the word of men who, by their looks, 
had known the insides of prisons in their 
day—on that, and on a wisp of a hope. 


WHEN an hour had passed, Vanteen 

was in a desperate mood. He’d 
give them a few minutes more to make 
good, he resolved ; and then, if the promise 
were not kept, he’d march to Harger’s 
house with his pistol in his hand or die 
on the way. 

A shout from Eddeson ended his som- 
ber patrol. 

“Boat coming along the north shore, 
Bruce!” 

Stumbling in his haste, Vanteen made 
for a high rock. The boat that Eddeson 
had seen was still the better part of a mile 
away. She looked to be the same craft 
that had lain at the Sabre Island dock. 
She was coming under power, and she 
carried two passengers. 

Vanteen’s first thought was that Anne 
for some reason of her own was wearing 
a man’s coat over her light, trim jacket; 
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for both figures in the boat were bulky: 
Later he descried with a sinking heart 
that both passengers were indeed men. 
When they had landed and came toward 
the hill he recognized them as the two who 
had come under the flag of truce. 

Bruce, with a word to Woody and Edde- 
son, fairly ran forward to meet them. 

“Where’s Miss Durant?” he demanded. 
“What sort of game is this?” 

“It ain’t a game,” protested the man 
with the scar. “We done our best, mis- 

“That isn’t enough. The agreement was 
definite. I did all you asked—more.” 

“Easy, now. There ain’t no use gettin’ 
excited. We didn’t figger on any trouble 
at the other end except from Mr. Harger 
—and that we said we’d take care of.” 

“Miss Durant is still in the house?” 

“Yep. And just to show you that we’re 
on the square we've brung you a letter 
from her. Know her writin’, do yuh? Is 
this it?” 

Bruce glanced at the grimy envelope 
which the man Charley offered him, and 
perceived that it bore in the upper right- 
hand corner the name of Jerome Harger 
and a New York business address on lower 
Broadway. 

“It’s Miss Durant’s ‘handwriting,” he 
admitted, and with fingers that trembled 
he brought out the letter. “And so is 
this.” 

The two waited for a little while, Van- 
teen, his face first clouding with bewilder- 
ment and at last darkening with despair, 
tead the message they had brought. 


“Any answer?” asked the scarred- 
cheeked man. 
“No,” said Vanteen dully. “No an- 


swer for you to take.” 

On his way up the hill Bruce stopped 
again to read, telling himself that his eyes 
must have lied to him. But the writing 
he knew could not be a forgery, and the 
words he had seen below were still there 
to stab at him: 


My Dear Mr. VANTEEN: I want to assure you 
that I was not a party to the arrangement I un- 
derstand you entered into in regard to myself, 
and also that Iam under no duress. Mr. Harger 


has been pleased to be kind to me—and. I prefer 
to stay where I am.. Doubtless you will under- 
stand why. ANNE DvurRANT. 


The underscored sentence was singing 
crazily in Vanteen’s brain as he climbed. 
Doubtless he would understand why, 
doubtless he would understand why! But 
why? Unless it were a sentence formed 
in a subject mind—why ? 

Foley was facing him, talking. Where 
was Anne Durant? When was she com- 
ing? 

“She isn’t coming,” said Bruce. 

A hand reached for the note. Vanteen 
snatched it back and tore it into tiny 
squares. His voice became a sob. His 
broken head was acting up again. He felt 
very weak, and dizzy. 

“She says—says she doesn’t want to 
come !” 

Miss Hubbard caught that. Vanteen 
could hear her words though she whis- 
pered them: 

“Oh, the poor thing! She must have 
taken it more to heart than I guessed. 
Lana Marshall, you know B 

Abruptly Vanteen turned his back on 
them all. He wanted to be alone to think. 
He had had one bad knock that day, after 
all—and now another. At the western 
end of the little plateau he stood staring 
out toward the coastline that only the most 
powerful of glasses could raise. 

Thinking, he found, was beyond him. 
He couldn’t concentrate. A speck that 
seemed just above the horizon danced be- 
fore his eyes. 

The speck grew larger, but not so rap- 
idly as Cowley’s face had grown on that 
jolting journey from the dock. The buz- 
zing became louder. He wondered if he 
were going to faint again—fought desper- 
ately against giving way. 

And then, suddenly, he knew what the 
speck was and his mind was clear. 

“Oh, people!” he called. “Look! 
airplane!” 

In a minute they were clustered about 
him, chattering, all else forgotten. 

“Is it coming this way?” 

“Not so you could notice it. 
moving to the south!” 


An 


See it’s 
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“You’re wrong, Tom. It’s getting big- 
ger.” 

“Think he’ll pass close enough for us 
to signal him?” 

“Maybe he’s heading for Sabre—going 
to light here!” 

“Bootlegger, perhaps. 
a great deal, you know.” 

Alone among them Vanteen was silent. 
He watched the speck grow into a shape, 
followed its lazy circlings over the island, 
saw it settling gracefully onto the water 
at its eastern end. 

Foley’s broad hand thumped his back. 

“Bruce, me boy, we’re saved!” 

“Or—lost!” said Vanteen. 


They use planes 


CHAPTER XIV. 
SURRENDER. 


AFTER the manner of knights of the 

toad, the pirates of the Quest sat 
about a tiny fire on their hilltop that eve- 
ning of the coming of the seaplane and 
took dinner direct from the can. 

It was an unwontedly silent meal, per- 
haps because all knew that the last drops 
of rain water from the little pool discov- 
ered by Eddeson were being used to wash 
it down—or by reason of a contretemps 
which had shadowed its beginning. 

Vanteen, heavy of heart and aching of 
head, had set himself to rally the spirits 
of his crew; had contrived a pleasantry 
which, though just a bit labored, had been 
innocent of barb or sting. This he had 
addressed to Miss Hubbard, who of them 
all seemed most cast down. And he had 
received from Miss Hubbard that cut di- 
rect which, as a certain widely distributed 
treatise on the amenities points out, may 
be dealt as effectively through the ear as 
through the eye. 

There was absolute quiet at the moment, 
but the dowager made no acknowledgment 
of having heard. For an instant she gazed 
icily at some object directly over Van- 
teen’s head and to others invisible. Then, 
turning to James Francis Foley, at her 
right, she spoke serenely of the sky color- 
ings in the west and the prospect for a 
continued clemency. 

5A—POP. 


So it happened that conversation lan- 
guished, and that subsequent speculation 
concerning the mysterious plane ran a 
short course. 

In expectation of a surprise attack dur- 
ing the night, Vanteen proposed a dou- 
bling of the guard at the trail head. He 
and Woody stood the last watch. At its 
end, when the sun had toiled clear of the 
sea and nothing had occurred, he found 
himself infinitely more uneasy than he 
would have been had another attempt been 
made to storm the hill. A stand-up fight 
was one thing; to be left to roast and 
thirst quite another. 

Was the haven which he had sought to 
become a prison? Hadn’t he played still 
farther into Harger’s ruthless hands by 
occupying the hill? Certainly Harger’s 
men could not come up—but wasn’t it 
just as true that he and the picnic pirates 
he had led into this scrape couldn’t get 
down? 

Putting the question to a test, Vanteen 
showed himself at the brow. Promptly a 
rifle cracked below, and he jumped back 
to cover. 

What a mess! Here were all his fore- 
bodings justified. The only question left 
now was the one of how far Harger would 
care to carry on the cruel game; and Har- 
ger he knew to be a man of fanatic, al- 
most insane hatreds. 

His hired gunmen at least had some ele- 
ments of humanity. That had been proved 
by their loyalty to Greavy, by the innate 
punctilio shown in their return with that 
inexplicable note of Anne Durant’s. But 
Harger’s course, at least. here in this re- 
mote and lawless retreat, was no more 
to be calculated than that of some jungle 
beast. The man’s policy of keeping to 
the background in itself was ominous. It 
argued a preconceived and surely unpleas- 
ant plan of dealing with the trespassers on 
Sabre Island. 


STANDING watch while the rest sat 

at their unappetizing breakfast, Van- 
teen heard again the sonorous roll of the 
seaplane engine. Then the ship appeared 
above the trees to the east, spiraled to an 
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altitude of a few hundred feet and made 
a gull-like swoop westward. 

Over the hill the plane passed. It cir- 
cled, came lower and passed again; and 
now something that seemed no bigger than 
a baseball was falling out of the fuselage. 
Bruce followed its descent with fascinated 
eyes, his mind flashing back with swift 
horror to those nights when the Germans 
had bombed the hangars. Could Harger 
in his madness 

The missile from the air dropped al- 
most at Vanteen’s feet and burst. Instinc- 
tively he threw up an arm to protect his 
face. 

There was no detonation. The seaplane 
bomb hadn’t been of the war variety, but 
a cloth bag filled with sand and gravel. 
To it was attached a stout Manila envelope. 
Bruce ripped it open and drew out a type- 
written sheet. The others were crowding 
around him, pale of face, and he read the 
message aloud. 


“To Wuom It Does Concern: You have come 
without my permission on property posted against 
trespass. You continue to occupy a portion of 
that property and have used firearms against my 
keepers in maintaining illegal possession of it. 

“Unless you disarm and offer an account of 
yourselves within thirty minutes I shall take dras- 
tic action. I will ask my employees to expose 
themselves no further in discharge of their duties, 
but will have riflemen shoot from the air above 
you. 

“I think you will understand that in directing 
such measures I shall be thoroughly within my 
rights. 

“At the end of the time indicated I shall find 
means of receiving your decision. 

“J, HarceEr.” 


James Francis Foley was stroking his 
rough chin when Vanteen concluded. 

“Tt’s a bluff, Bruce—a typical Harger 
four-flush,” said he. “You stand pat, and 
let me carry out my original plan. I'll go 
to Harger and let him know where he 
gets off. D’ye think for a minute he’ll 
go to the length of murder? Not on your 
faded daguerrotype, me boy!” 

Miss Hubbard caught his arm. 

“Oh, don’t!” she wailed. “Don’t— 
Jimmy!” 

“Hold your tongue, Helen!” directed 


Mr. Foley curtly. “All I need is a few 
words with Harger to have him eating 
out of me hand.” 

Vanteen shook his head slowly. 

“T appreciate the offer, James,” said 
he, “more than I can tell you. But this, 
after all, is my party. I’ve led you all 
into it, and it’s up to me and to no one 
else to get you out. 

“Up here on Sabre I think you’d find 
Harger’s respect for the press consider- 
ably less than it is in New York. There’s 
no Associated Press wire up here, you 
know, and not even a country correspon- 
dent within thirty miles. 

“We're in a jam, and we might as well 
face the fact. I was a damned fool and 
—well, anything but a model ‘thost—to 
dream of resorting to medieval tactics in 
the matter of the Don. I made a big mis- 
take when I brought the crowd to Sabre, 
a bigger one in the course I took after we 
were surprised at Harger’s house. 

“If I’d showed the brains of a child 
then I’d have got rid of my pistol instead 
of using it. The sensible procedure would 
have been to sing out to them to cease 
firing, give my name and demand to see 
Harger. 

“T didn’t know he was on the island 
then, to be sure, but nevertheless I’d have 
been in a position where the explaining 
would be up to the other side. And what- 
ever happened ” 

Woody put a hand on Vanteen’s arm. 

“Oh, pipe down, Bruce,” he begged. 
“What's happened has happened. That’s 
that—and nobody’s kicking. We'll come 
out topside yet. And you bet we won’t 
any of us be able to say you didn’t make 
good on your promise. Adventure was 
what we came up here for, and we’ve cer- 
tainly had that. 

“Do what Jim says. Sit tight. And if 
you say the word I'll go along to Har- 
ger with Foley. I’m sure the old boy’ll 
recognize me—and he can’t help thinking 
the whole of Park Row has war correspon- 
dents on Sabre Island. Biuff? You 
watch us!” 

Again Vanteen shook his head. 

“Your kind of bluff won’t go in a brace 
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game, Tom,” he said. “There’s no use 
‘deluding ourselves. Harger’s dealing now 
from a crooked. box.. He can snap his 
fingers at newspapers, and he knows it. 
Or at any rate he thinks he can, and that’s 
as bad.” 

. “D’ye mean to say,’ ’ exploded Mr. Fo- 
ley, “that you’re going to surrender the 
painting after ye’ve been through so much 
to lay hold of it?? _ 

Vanteen’s jaw hardened. 

“Not yet. I'll die before I let go of 
Dori o’ Doubloons. During the night I 
found a hiding place for the canvas. here 
on the hill. It’s where it can’t be dam- 
aged. by weather—and where Harger 
‘couldn’t find it in a hundred years. There 
it'll stay until it rots, or until I can get 
back to reclaim it.” 

Woody grinned, 

“Now you're talking, Bruce!” he ex- 

claimed. “What you’ve been saying about 
giving in didn’t sound like you, somehow. 
Methinks I begin. to see a method in your 
weakness.” 
' “There is a method,” said Vanteen. 
“And Harger’s bluff will be met by an- 
other. But I want you fellows to let me 
make it—alone. If I’d only had a few 
minutes more in the house, I’d-———” 

A raucous hail from below cut short 
“the sentence. : 

“Well, what say you there?” 

Vanteen appeared at the head of the 
trail. 

“We say ‘Quits!’” he shouted back, 
and sotto voce he added to Woody: “Un- 
til the next hand’s dealt!” 


CHAPTER XV. 
BLUFFED OUT. 


[_ARGER islands than Sabre could not 

have afforded a better breakfast than 
that which Miss Anne Durant had just 
finished. Food, service and setting had 
each been perfect; the melon chilled 
through and yet not tough with frost, the 
omelette and the biscuits alike in their 
lightness, the Japanese butler an adept in 
the art of anticipation, the outlook from 
the cool veranda an inspiration. to dreams. 


Beyond a little formal garden were 
trees nodding to the salute of the gentlest 
of breezes, beyond the trees a vast spread 
of gold-flecked blue in whose foreground 
a trim white yacht swung lazily to her 
anchor. 

So absorbed was Miss Durant in reverie 
that she did not turn at the sound of a 
light footfall. 

“Nothing more, thank you, Muto,” she 
murmured. “It has all been 

“T am glad you are pleased,” said a 
voice that was soft and deferential and 
yet was not the Jap’s. “All the resources 
of the island, fair lady, are yours to com- 
mand. May I join you for a little?” 

“Oh—Mr. Harger! I thought you had 
gone——” 

A student of smiles would have said 
there was as much pleasure as surprise 


‘in this particular smile with which Anne 


greeted the day’s first appearance of her 
jailer turned host. Her eyes rested fleet- 
ingly and with a warmth of invitation on 
the chair across the table from her, but 
it was on the veranda rail that Harger 
seated himself with one flanneled leg 
swinging free. 

He might deliberately have selected his 
position for the sake of the shadows 
thrown by the trellis against which he 
leaned. So, Anne had observed, he had 
contrived to keep his face shadowed 
through most of their moments together. 
When they had been in the open he had 
worn his bright-banded Panama with the 
brim drawn low; indoors, unobtrusively 
and always, he had stood or sat. with his 
back to the light. 

Harger must, she knew, be long past 
middle life; the “morgue” in the Morning 
Star office, whose data she had taken oc- 
casion to consult during the last and most 
lurid -of his domestic litigations, had 
showed him a man of bad reputation years 
before she was born; clippings afford- 
ing a glimpse of him in his heyday were 
yellowed and brittle with age. And yet 
he had been able to establish and main- 
tain with her an illusion of uncannily sur- 
viving youth. 

Long since Anne had ceased to wonder — 
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at stories that once had seemed to her 
preposterous. Jerome Harger, for all his 
years, for all that had been said or could 
be said of him, had a virtuoso’s way with 
women. He had been pleased to accept 
her as an acquaintance of other days, had 
recognized her instantly when the scarred 
ruffian into whose arms she had stum- 
bled in her flight toward the dock had 
brought her to him. 

“Tt is my good fortune, and it may 
prove the greater good fortune of some 
others, that you have found your way 
here,” he had told her then. “I can as- 
sure you that you are better off with me 
than with your friends. They have in- 
truded, at their own risk, where they have 
no right and are not wanted. If I show 
any leniency whatsoever in dealing with 
them it will be because of you.” 

Almost before she had begun her vague 
and halting attempt to explain the night 
invasion of Sabre Island, Harger had 
showed her not only that he knew who 
the others of her party were but had more 
than a suspicion of why they had come. 

“Vanteen!” he had exclaimed. “Yes, I 
know him.” And then he had asked a 
quick question: “Is it possible that you 
are——” ; 

“T have recently learned something in 
regard to Mr. Vanteen,” Anne had said 
slowly, “which has—well, which makes 
me rather pleased by the thought of an 
exchange of hosts. You could do me no 
greater favor, Mr. Harger, than see me 
safely started on my way back to New 
York—alone.” 

If -Harger reserved doubts concerning 
his pretty guest’s attitude toward Bruce 
Vanteen, they had evaporated altogether 
when, seated at the desk before him, she 
had written her refusal to return to the 
castaway crew of the Quest. It was then 
that he showed her for the first time the 
empty frame in his library. 

“Vanteen’s work,’ he had told her. 
“He'll pay for it. This has become a 
criminal matter, instead of a mere private 
affair. between us. Ill run over to the 
mainland to-night and bring back - the 
sheriff and a few deputies to rout him 


out. Look for me at noon to-morrow. In 
the meantime, you'll be as safe as if I were 
here.” 

Now, settled in his accustomed shad- 
ows on the veranda rail, the lord of the 
island manor waved off the girl’s surprise 
with a hand among whose dry wrinkles 
veins stood out in an intricate tracery of 
blue. 


| DIDN’T go,” he said. “The situation 

has changed. It isn’t necessary to call 
on outside aid. We'll smoke ’em off the 
hill ourselves. 

“A friend of mine came visiting Sabre 
last night in a flying boat—plane, you 
know. That'll make hill life unhealthy. 
At any minute now I’m expectin ” 

A rifle shot sounded in the distance, 
then a second and a third. 

Anne Durant rose, suddenly pale. 

“Oh!” she cried. “You promised 

Jerome Harger met her consternation 
with a smile. 

“Tt’s no fight, just a signal,” he said. 
“It means that Vanteen is down from 
his hill and his high horse. He’s acknowl- 
edged the validity of certain representa- 
tions which have been made to him, and 
he’s on his way to eat crow. : 

“He should be here snortly, for they'll 
be coming in the launch. I think it would 
be as well if you went to your room— 
unless you wish to see him?” 

Harger’s smile was wider. 

“No,” said Anne. “T don’t. 


now.” 

A MOMENT after she had gone, fol- 
lowed by eyes speculative and nar- 

rowed, her host encountered the retrieved 

Greavy at the front of the house. 

“Don’t forget,” he said, “what I told 
you about Vanteen. The others don’t mat- 
ter—but the young man knows too much. 
Just now he’ll require careful handling. 
After that, there’ll be no need to worry.” 

Harger stood facing the dock road, his 
hands deep in his pockets, a. cigarette 
drooping from a corner of: his flaccid 
mouth, until he saw figures rounding the 
turn. Then he vanished imto the house 


”? 


Not—not 
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and it was from ‘his desk in the library 
that his voice icily responded to a hail. 

“Bring them here, please—all of ’em!” 
’ There was a trampling in the. corridor, 
and the door opened to admit Charley: of 
the scarred cheek. 

“We've brung the people that’s been 
shootin’ us up,” said he. “They look like 
a hard lot, boss. Some of them rum run- 
ners maybe.” 

Bruce Vanteen had entered at the head 
of his bedraggled crew. He took a posi- 
tion between them and the desk. For a 
moment his eyes met Harger’s and held 
them unwaveringly. 

“T hardly suppose I -need to introduce 
myself?”?: 

“You don’t,” conceded Jerome Harger 
dryly. 

“Then it seems to be a time for mu- 
tual explanations.” 

“Mutual? What is there for me to | ex- 
plain?” 

“Plenty!” spoke up Mr. James Francia 
Foley. “And I’m another that'll need no 
introduction to ye, Harger. Maybe ye 
mind the time——” 

A quick glance from Vanteen cut him 
short. 

“Please, Jim! Let me have the floor.” 
He faced Harger again. “What you 
might tell us in the first place is why, 
without warning, my. friends and I were 
fired upon when——” 

“You chose an unfortunate hour for 
your visit—an unsocial hour,” said Harger 
coolly. “And a man dwelling in such iso- 
lation as I must be careful. If I were in 
your place, Vanteen, I think I’d consider 
myself lucky that I’d escaped with a whole 
skin. And I might also consider, before 
I questioned the actions of others, that I’d 
come to Sabre Island armed and Prepared 
for mischief.” 

““T was prepared,” amended Vanteen, 
“only to demand the return of. property 
which I felt sure I could convince you 
was rightfully mine.” 

Harger burst into a laugh. 

“Don’t. tell me you expected to find me 
at home!” 

“Had you olanned to be elsewhere?” 


“You know I had.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Harger. That assere 
tion brings us quite naturally to the mat- 
ter of Cowley—and the Quest.” 

“Cowley? Don’t think I know him. As 
for the Quest, a yacht with a name of 
the sort took shelter off Sabre during the 
last storm. Maybe the man who brought 
her was the Cowley you’re talking about. 
No way of telling now. He went to the 
mainland yesterday, didn’t he, Charley ? 

“Well, that seems to be that. The 
yacht’s still here, anyhow. . She’s not mine 
and I lay no claim to her.” 

There was an interval -of silence, dur- 
ing which Harger drummed the desk with 
the tips.of his bony fingers. 

“T wasn’t anticipating,” said Vanteen 
gently, at length, “that you would step 
forth as Cowley’s boyhood chum. I merely 
brought. up the subject in a manner of 
listing a count in a possible Federal in- 
dictment. . And rum running, Harger— 
that’s Federal too, isn’t it?” 

Jerome Harger drew back his chair. - 

“That’s something we can just laugh 
off between us. You're talking nonsense 
and we all know it.” 

- Vanteen’s eyes dwelt for an instant on 
the scarred Charley. 

-.“T think a mere report of the presence 
of all these speckled beauties of yours on 
Sabre Island would start a heavy iron 
ball rolling i in your direction, Harger. I’m 
sure you're not using ’em for road im- 
provements. Are they signed on as gar- 
deners, perhaps?” 

“Would you stop to think, Vanteen, that 
you won’t be in a position to command 
much attention from the authorities when 
I’ve turned you over? No, you’re in Dutch 
enough right now.” 

Vanteen smiled. ee 

“Dutch!” he echoed. “Thanks again! 
You’re forever giving me a lead. That 
brings the late Mr. Holbein to mind. 
Would you mind telling me how Holbein’s 
Don: 0’ Doubloons happened into your 
possession ?” 

. Harger’s eyes went to the despoiled 


- frame. 


. “The -picture’s still on the island—and 
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so are you!” he snapped. “Those are 
facts that neither of us ought to lose sight 
of.” 

“I presume you would set up a legal 
claim to the canvas?” asked Vanteen. 

Harger’s cheeks grew purple, and he 
brought a gnarled fist slamming down on 
the desk. 

“Who has a better right to it?” he de- 
manded. “You tell me that!” 

Vanteen stepped nearer to him. 

“Very good, Harger! We'll forget the 
Don for a moment, and pass the question 
of how the painting came to Sabre Island. 
What I’d like to hear now is how the Ru- 
bens ‘Miserere’ got here—and the Gains- 
borough ‘Lassie in Lavender’ and the 
Franz Hals Hs 

Harger’s chair crashed to the floor be- 
hind him as he sprang up. He was look- 
ing now not at Vanteen, but past him, 
and his face was livid. 

“Greavy!” he shouted furiously. “You 
triple-damned fool! Why didn’t you tell 
me he’d got into——” 

The late hostage spoke up defensively 
from the doorway. 

“Listen, Mr. Harger, what I’m tellin’ 
again is that he didn’t get nowheres in 
the house outside of the room we had him 
in upstairs and the library here. He 
couldn’t ’a’——” 


BRUCE VANTEEN swept the room 
with a grin of which he gave Harger, 
at the last, full benefit. 

“When a man’s a tinhorn at heart,’ he 
observed, “it’s bound to come out. How 
you ever managed to put Broadway over 
the hurdles, Harger, is beyond me. You 
might have been holding the top hand just 
now—but you've laid it down. You 
started a game of bluff, and you’ve been 
bluffed out!” 

“What’s—what’s me 

Harger had righted his chair and 
dropped back into it. He passed the palm 
of his hand across his deep-lined fore- 
head; it came away glistening. 

“In justice to your invaluable Mr. 
Greavy,” Vanteen resumed with a chuckle, 
“T must confess the truth of his assertion. 


Unfortunately, I was mm so great a hurry 
on the occasion of my last visit that I 
overlooked possible advantages to be 
gained by rummaging about. 

“But that’s not important now, Mr. 
Harger, since you’ve been so frank to ad- 
mit being possessed of these other paint- 
ings which were stolen in quite the same 
offhand way as Don o’ Dubloons—paint- 
ings which, I assure you, I only guessed 
had found their way to Sabre Island. I 
wonder if now you wouldn’t care to say 
a word about the ‘Lassie in Lavender’ and 
the 2 

Harger’s gaze, grown extraordinarily 
thoughtful as he won back to composure, 
had rested for a moment on the beaming 
Mr. Foley and then had passed on to 
Woody, who had produced a sheaf of 
paper from his pocket and held a pencil 
poised over it. 

“We get our best interviews in the 
queerest ways—and places,” he remarked 
soberly. “I’m simply mad to put down 
what you'll have to say next. It’s bound 
to be wonderful. Of course you remem- 
ber me—Thomas Woody, of the New 
York Morning Star and elsewhere?” 

Harger drew a cigarette from his case 
and tapped it deliberately on a thumb 
nail. 

“This,” he said, “is interesting—inter- 
esting. Your talk about bluffing me, Van- 
teen, is asinine. I’ve lived and gambled 
too many years to be bluffed by a preco- 
cious boy. Now I have a little surprise 
for you—a bit of a disappointment, too, I 
think.” 

He turned to the retainer of the scar. 

“Charley, did you bring along the daub 
that belongs in the frame here?” 

“N-o-o, Mr. Harger. They’d got it un- 
der cover somewheres, and we thought 
we'd better not waste no 2 

“Never mind.” Harger’s eyes traveled 
back to Vanteen’s. “As a matter of fact, 
my boy, you’re welcome to the canvas— 
such as it is. I resign all claim to it in 
your favor. What I paid for it was ex- 
actly fifty dollars, and that isn’t too much 
to lay out on a present for a friend. 

“It’s a copy, of course—a rather decent 
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bit of work, but perhaps lacking a little 
of the fire of Holbein’s genius.” 


E paused, flecked an ash onto the rug 
and swept an amused glance toward 
Foley and Tom Woody. 

“Sabre Island,” he resumed, “holds no 
secret from any man who comes here in a 
legitimate way. We're always open for 
inspection. I have quite a number of 
paintings which should make the trip 
worth while. If there is any question of 
my ownership, I can prove title by bills 
of sale. 

“These paintings are originals. Some 
of them hung for years in my place of 
business in New York. In mere copies 
I’m not interested, as a rule. 

“The fact is that I’ve invested in that 
sort of thing only once in my life, and 
then it was a sort of job lot I took over. 
One happened to be after Holbein’s Don 
0’ Doubloons—and Mr. Vanteen has men- 
tioned by title three of the four others. 
There was also a copy of Corot’s ‘Spring 
Song.’ 

“You see, I’m being frank with you, 
gentlemen.” 

“Frank like a fox,” said Mr. Foley in 
a far-carrying whisper. 

“Would it surprise you, Mr. Harger,” 
asked Woody, “if the paintings you say 
are copies turned out to be originals ?” 

Harger smiled again, crookedly. 

“Tt would. But it’s out of the ques- 
tion, my dear fellow. All five canvases 
cost me only three hundred dollars. Old 
masters aren’t selling at such figures, you 
know.” 

“But didn’t it strike you as odd,” per- 
sisted Woody, “that these were all copies 
of paintings that had been stolen? You 
must read the newspapers.” 

“Sometimes I do. I read and forget. 
But, quite aside from that, I’d be glad 
to have an expert decide the question, if 
any. 

“My own judgment is that the canvases 
are copies. But if any one has doubts, 
they’ll find a welcome on Sabre Island. 
I hope you won’t omit to publish that in- 
vitation—if you publish anything.” 


Mr. James Francis Foley walked to 
the desk, laid two heavy fists upon it and 
leaned forward confidentially. 

“The alibi leaks like a sieve, but ’twill 
serve for the moment,” said he. ‘How- 
ever, just between you and me, Harger, I 
think you’re a damned. id 

There was a sound of rapid steps in the 
hall, and a voice called: 

“Another yacht’s dropped anchor below, 
Mr. Harger. “There’s some people come 
ashore from her—a lady and a couple 
men. They’re walkin’ up.” 

In the press of new interest the library 
session summarily took recess. There wa: 
a crowding onto the veranda, onto whict 
a dark-haired and cool-eyed young womar. 
in yachting costume was leading two lag. 
ging escorts. Bruce Vanteen had eyes 
only for the girl. 

“Lana!” he jubilated. “Glory be, gang! 
Here’s Lana Marshall!” 

He wheeled on Jerome Harger, grin- 
ning expansively, and snapped him a wide- 
elbowed Civil War salute. 

“Sir,” he proclaimed, “the marines have 
landed! What price court-martial now?” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
MR. HARGAR SCORES. 


Ae Miss Lana Marshall, as she demon- 
strated at once after the straightfor- 
ward fashion of her unfettered genera- 
tion, the presence of so large a gallery 
meant nothing. She threw her firm, 
tanned arms about Vanteen, embraced him 
with vigor and pressed an emphatic kiss 
upon his lips. Then, drawing off, she re- 
garded him with a dark and paradoxical 
disapproval. . 
“See what you get for leaving me out!” 
“Somehow or other,” said Bruce, “you 
seem to have declared yourself in—and 
you can consider yourself showered with 


thanks. The angels must have led you 
here, Lana. I was sure my radiogram 
would y 


“But I’m not taking orders from you 
just yet,” interposed the bob-haired one 
calmly. “I dropped your old radiogram 
in the wastebasket and bought a ticket for 
Maine. The Constance was lying at Truth 
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Island, and I got some fishermen to bring 
me out to her from Pudding Harbor in 
the midst of a perfect duck of a storm. 

“I insisted on starting down to meet 
the Quest, but we just managed to miss 
you.” 

“So that Flying Dutchman of the storm 
was the Constance, eh? By Jove, Lana, 
there was a bad minute when I didn’t be- 
lieve you could possibly miss us. It looked 
as if you were coming right aboard.” 

“I didn’t know until morning that we’d 
passed you; and then the gale has hustled 
us along so far that I expected to see 
Bermuda ahead at any moment. When 
we got back to Truth Island finally I 
found your Mr. Lee Barrett there, and— 
but, Bruce, is it possible you don’t remem- 
ber Mr. Barrett? Why don’t you say 
‘Hello’ at least? And I’d like to have 
you meet Captain Jack Thompson of the 
Constance.” 

The young ensign of Miss Marshall’s 
escort favored the Harger contingent with 
a belligerent stare and wrung Vanteen’s 
hand. 

“T was just going to start for the main- 
land when the Constance came along,” 
said he. “Didn’t have enough gas for the 
trip, so I’d stepped a jury mast in the 
yawl and made a sail out of bedspreads. 
S’pose you understand why I didn’t a: 
around over here?” 

“You bet I do, old man.” 

Barrett’s gaze circled the party again. 

“Where’s Miss Durant?” 

Bruce hesitated and glanced at Harger. 

“She’s here—and perfectly happy,” said 
the master of Sabre Island, with a sly and 

_ significant grin. 


“T at that moment Anne Durant, in 
the privacy of the luxurious chamber 
which Harger had assigned to her, would 


have presented a picture of anything but. 


happiness. From her window she had 
observed the meeting of Bruce Vanteen 
and the girl whom the newspapers had 
crowned “Queen of Flapperdom.” She 
had heard the first few words that passed 
between the-two, and then had flung her- 
self face downward upen the bed. Now 


the pillow in which she had buried her 
head was damp. “It’s true—oh, it’s true!” 
she was whispering. 

Below, Jerome Harger eyed the newer 
feminine visitor to Sabre Island with a 
deal of interest and appreciation. The 
velvet had come back into his voice when 
he addressed her. 

“Perhaps my name is familiar to you, 
Miss Marshall? At any rate, I have num- 
bered your brothers among my—ah—cli- 
ents.” 

There was reproach in the girl’s regard. 

“You can blame it on your own ex- 
clusiveness and your silly old doorkeeper 
that we haven’t met before,” said she. 
“T’m just wild about roulette, and I never 
could understand why they wouldn’t let 
me in!” 

Harger waved a wrinkled hand. 

“All enterprises must have their regu- 
lations,” he said. “And it’s hardly fair 
to hold me responsible for your disap- 
pointment. My name is still used by 
former associates for what it may be 
worth, but I’ve had no active connections 
in uptown New York for years.” 

Miss Marshall smiled almost 
sweetly. 

“Be that,” said she, “as it may. Let’s 
talk of other things, Mr. Harger. May 
I ask what you intend ——” 

“TY was just,” interjected Harger hastily, 
“about to outline briefly the situation in 
which you find us. It has all been most 
unusual and—ah—distressing. This 
island, to which I am of course charmed 
to welcome you, belongs to me. 

“Quite recently we had a midnight 
alarm. A party of strangers, whom we 
naturally believed meant us no good, came 
to the house here under cover of dark- 
ness. I was fortunate enough not to have 
retired, and to have an employee or two 
near me. There was an exchange of shots 
and the intruders were driven off. 

“Later two of them were encountered 
by my men. One of them, a young lady 
in whom I was astonished to discover an 
acquaintance, was pleased to accept my 


too 


.hospitality. - The other got-the better of 


a drowsy guard and committed certain 
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criminal depredations before leaving the 
house. This was Mr. Vanteen. 

“It was not until this morning that I 
found a way of bringing the trespassers 
to terms. In the meantime they had calmly 
occupied a portion of the island and had 
fired upon my employees when they 
chanced to expose themselves. 

“As to my intentions, I scarcely know 
what to say, Miss Marshall. The case 
is such an extraordinary one that you find 
me rather at a loss. 

“Tf the trespassers were commonplace 
poachers. or thieves, I should naturally 
have them sent to the mainland and in 
due course would appear against them 
there. But I learn, amazingly, that it was 
no less a, person than Mr. Vanteen who 
led the invasion of my property. 

“I am in a position—and indeed I feel 
in a way. that it is my duty—to press 
charges of.. felonious assault and robbery 
against him. Why should his prominence 
and wealth command any more considera- 
tion than would be given to. some poor 
devil whom circumstances. had forced to 
crime ?” 

. A challenging sparkle glinted in the 
girl’s dark eyes. 

“Strong words should be handled with 
caution, Mr, Harger,” said she. “Don’t 
forget that the arrival of the Constance 
changes things quite a little. In other 
words, you can’t expect to have it all your 
own way any longer. 

“You know Mr. Vanteen, and know 
where to find him whenever he’s wanted. 
I propose that you permit his party to 
leave Sabre Island on my. yacht—now!” 

“I don’t think,” said Harger softly, 

“that it will be necessary for you to pro- 
vide these people with transportation. 
There already is a yacht here which Mr. 
Vanteen gives me to understand is his. 
I had half made up my. mind that, what- 
ever my decision in regard to Vanteen 
himself, I would permit his friends to 
embark; for I can’t believe they wittingly 
put themselves outside the law. 

. “That, I tell you now, I am willing to 
do. They can take the yacht and start 
for. China, if they wish.” 


“And Mr. Vanteen?” demanded the 
girl. “You don’t imagine we'll consent to 
leave him behind?” 

. Harger stroked his close-cropped mus- 
tache. 

“On that score,” he said, “I think that 
it might be possible for Mr. Vanteen and 
me to reach a private and amicable ar- 
rangement. If you'll pardon us for a mo- 
ment af 


E nodded to Bruce, walked into the 
library and carefully closed the door 
behind them. , 

“Now, Vanteen,” he.rasped, ‘we come 
to a real show-down.” 
“Good enough,” 
“What have you got?” 

“You!” 

“How?” 

“You can’t leave Sabre Island unless I 
say the word. I suppose you understand 
that? I now. inform you that you are 
under arrest. You have broken the law 
in more ways than one, and it is my privi- 
lege as a citizen to hold you and deliver 
you to the authorities.” 

“But I don’t suspect for a minute that 

you'll do anything of the sort, Harger. 
You’re too wise a man not to count on 
the trouble you'd be stepping into your- 
self.” 
“That’s something I’ll take care of when 
it comes up. Anyhow, I have a right to 
keep you here until it’s convenient for me 
to take you to the mainland—and I have 
the force to keep you. Come, you'll ad- 
mit that!” 

“What of it?” 

“If I were in your place, I’d rather be 
anywhere else than on Sabre Island. 
These are rough fellows I have working 
for me here, and I can’t always hold them 
in hand. -They’ve taken a dislike to you, 
as no doubt you can believe. No telling 
what they might take into their heads. 

“As a matter of fact, I’m afraid there 
may be trouble any time. I won’t breathe 
freely until every one’s off the island ex- 
cept those who belong here.” 

“Then suppose we all start? 
the use of further talk?” ; 


acquiesced Bruce. 


What’s 
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“The others can start when they please 
—and the sooner the better, Vanteen. 
That’s a warning straight from the shoul- 
der. You don’t know these chaps as I do. 
They are hired, if you must know, simply 
to protect me. 

“I know many things and I have many 
enemies; so I live here on Sabre and I 
surround myself with people of a certain 
sort. They are not of the type to weigh 
consequences, but creatures of impulse. It 
would make no difference to them whether 
you were Bruce Vanteen or John Rocke- 
feller or John Doe, once they: 2 

Vanteen seated himself on a corner of 
the desk. 

“No need to go farther, Harger,” he 
cut in. “I get your point. Sabre Island 
isn’t a nice place for me to stay, and yet 
you can hold me here—unless I want to 
start another fracas with a crowd of 


women in the thick of it. I'll waive 
further preliminaries. What do you 
want ?” 


The sly smile returned to Harger’s lips. 

“Miss Durant is interested in you,” said 
he. 

“We'll leave Miss Durant out of the 
discussion,” snapped Vanteen. 

“But we won't,” Harger insisted. “For 
I’m interested in ker! I lead a lonely life 
here. It’s not more than two or three 
times a year that I leave Sabre Island. 
With these men you see about me, of 
course, I have absolutely nothing in com- 
mon. 

“To Miss Durant I feel myself strongly 
drawn. It is no momentary attraction she 


has for me. I have seen her before and 
admired her. For many months her face 
has 2 


VANTEEN sprang up and crossed to 
Harger. 

“That’s enough!” he cried. ‘One more 
word on that subject and P’II——” 

Harger retreated a pace. 

“T don’t think you understand,” he said 
placatingly. ‘‘For Miss Durant I have the 
greatest respect and toward her I have 
only the most honorable of intentions. I 
have reason to believe that if one certain 


obstacle were removed, I could win her 
consent to become my wife.” 

Bruce stared at him. 

“Honorable!’ he gasped. “Why, you 
—you whited sepulcher! You’ve been 
married four times already and lived a 
very devil’s life to boot, and still you 
have the effrontery to suggest ” 

“Hold on, Vanteen! If either of us 
has a clear conscience in regard to the 
girl, it’s I—and you villify me! Stop and 
think. It’s a way out of two dilemmas 
I’m offering you. I know the direction 
your eyes are wandering in—and I can’t 
say that I don’t respect your taste. 

“This is a matter that we ought to face 
together like men of the world. You'd 
be a fool to get tangled up outside your 
own caste, and you know it. 

“Miss Durant, I think, has put a wrong 
construction on the attentions you’ve paid 
to her. She can’t believe—although I can 
tell you she must have heard a great deal 
—that you haven’t been entirely serious. 
You still stand as a shadow between the 
girl and me. 

“With the shadow removed, I don’t 
doubt my eventual success with her. I 
know women, Vanteen—know lots more 
about them than you ever will. I can 
please her, open a new world to her.” 

Bruce controlled himself with an effort. 

“What do you want me'to do?” he asked 
quietly. “Let’s hear the proposition, 
Harger.” 

The sere master of Sabre Island blew 
twin clouds of cigarette smoke from the 
corners of his mouth. 

“Miss Durant has placed herself under 
my protection—voluntarily,” said he. “TI 
want you to leave her here, and I want 
you to write a note which I shall see is 
delivered to her. 

“T want you to explain to her, just as 
delicately as you wish, that you don’t con- 
sider her bound to you and that she’s 
not to consider you as standing in my way. 
It’s got to be final. I don’t ask any eulogy 
of myself. There’s no need for any. The 
girl already leans toward me. I’ve seen 
it 

Harger walked to the desk, took a block 
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of paper from the drawer and removed 
the cap from his fountain pen. 

“What say, Vanteen?” he demanded 
curtly. “It’s only a fool who won’t take 
hold of a life line.” 

The wave of hot anger sweeping over 
Bruce Vanteen was lost in a sudden well- 
ing of his sense of the ludicrous. He 
laughed. 

“One of us is crazy,” he said. “Doubt- 
less you'll think it’s I—for I’d stay on 
Sabre Island forever before I’d annoy 
Miss Durant with any such nonsense. 
Let’s call our madhouse conference off 
and see the people on their way. Don’t 
worry about any trouble. I’ll tell ’em I’m 


remaining of my own sweet wayward 
will!” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
MONEY TALKS, 


ENGIN ES and horses, averred Mr. 

James Francis Foley, were much alike 
—the finer the breed, the more they’d need 
attention, daily grooming, systematic ex- 
ercise. Here were his Burkhalters, en- 
gines a man could swear by if they were 
given anything like proper care, frozen 
solid on their shafts after less than half 
a week of neglect. 

Coming off a bad second in a debate 
with Bruce Vanteen wherein he had es- 
sayed to maintain the proposition that 
where one stayed all should stay, Mr. Fo- 
ley had descended reluctantly into the en- 
gine room of the warped-in Quest to 
meet there another defeat. 

What had been motors were mules. 
Fifteen minutes after he had begun his 
effort to turn them over, their baffled and 
stricken Cerberus thrust a very red face 
through the hatch and announced that it 
might be hours before the yacht could put 
to sea. 

Hours, in fact, it was; and for Vanteen 
they were hours that dragged like years. 
Over and again he pleaded with Foley to 
abandon the Quest and leave Sabre Island 
aboard the Marshall yacht, but always he 
was answered by renewed and indignant 
hammerings. 

Tom Woody had been alarmed, too, by 


evidences that Harger’s men were getting 
out of hand. 

“They're hitting up the booze—and it 
doesn’t seem to be that happy kind from 
contented stills,” he told Bruce. ‘“A while 
ago I got to thinking I’d better look for 
that spring that Foley couldn’t find. I 
found it, but I’ve got only more grief to 
report. 

“Apparently Cowley knew where the 
rifles were. They’re gone. I don’t like 
the idea of your staying on, old boy. Why 
can’t you just sort of evaporate before we 
cast off, and then make a dash for it? 
They don’t seem to be watching you any 
too closely.” 

“And leave Anne Durant here alone?” 
queried Vanteen softly. “Never for a 
minute, Tom!” 

It was just after word had come that 
the Quest’s engines at last were running 
when Lana Marshall found opportunity 
for a private word with Vanteen. 

“To-morrow will be a better day,” she 
promised. “Remember that, and also that 
we won’t be farther away than Truth 
Island. I'll stay there aboard the Quest, 
and Captain Thompson will go on in to 
Pudding Harbor with the Constance. 

“He’s acquainted there, and in the 
morning he’ll come to Sabre with the 
sheriff and the local justice of the peace 
and a lawyer to represent you. Then the 
rest of us will naturally happen back. as 
witnesses for the defense, and we'll show 
Jerome Harger how wise he isn’t.” 


S° the prospect, altogether, seemed en- 

couraging enough; yet Bruce, as he 
watched the lights of the two yachts dim- 
ming with their swift retreat into the 
southwest, was a prey to new forebodings. 

These concerned not so much himself 
as Anne. In the role of suitor Harger 
appeared infinitely more formidable than 
in that of satyr. What he had termed his 
“honorable intentions” formed safe cover 
from which to build upon that strange 
ascendancy ‘he had gained over the girl 
in the face of her freely expressed dislike 
and fear. Regardless of the manner in 
which her assent might be won, his offer 
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of marriage would hold him above re- 
proach. 

What if, on the morrow, Anne still was 
stubborn? What if she insisted it was 
her preference not to quit Sabre Island? 
How could she be taken away then, with 
Harger manifesting a willingness that she 
continue on as his guest? And if she had 
succumbed so far to his influence as to 
turn her back on those whom she had 
better reason to trust, how long would it 
be before her will power had crumbled 
entirely—how long before she had dazedly 
agreed to become the fourth, or fifth or 
‘sixth, Mrs. Jerome Harger? 

The horror of the girl’s awakening to 
find herself tied to this vampirish creature 
who advanced his cause with an old man’s 
patience and cunning, and yet who in out- 
ward seeming had not lived out the lighter 
years of middle age, sent a chill to Van- 
teen’s heart. This fate, of all women’s, 
to be Anne’s! He groaned aloud. 

For twenty-seven years Bruce Vanteen 
had lived a life that called seldom for self- 
analysis. The world for him had held 
three broad and simple divisions of hu- 
manity; there were people whom he liked, 
people of whom the was extraordinarily 
fond—and others. 

Anne Durant, at their first meeting, he 
recognized as one destined to fall into the 
second and smallest class. So he had ac- 
cepted her into his scheme of things, and 
So he had been accepted into hers. There 
had been no sentimentalizing on either 
side; each had been content to live in the 
day. 

Now, pacing Harger’s veranda under 
the stars, watched by one of Harger’s men 
who lounged in a tilted-hback reed chair 
and by another who paced the path below, 
Vanteen sought for the first time to define 
the emotion on which his long friend- 
ship with Anne rested. At once, and with 
such an amazing clarity that he wondered 
he had never before been conscious. of the 
truth, the answer presented itself. 

Anne. Durant meant more to him than 
all other women in the world—more than 
the world -itself. What he meant to her 
made no difference. Harger’s insinuations 


concerning her state of mind in regard to 
him had made no impression; the man had 
been playing a game in the gambler’s 
crafty way. 

No matter how inaccurately he had 
guessed the girl’s heart, Vanteen’s feelings 
stood as he had discovered them—stood 
as, deep down, they must always have 
been. At all cost Anne must be delivered 
out of Harger’s hands, and immediately. 
But how? A prompt answer to that ques- 
tion came, too, and Vanteen halted be- 
side the reed chair. 

“Greavy,” he said, “I’d like a word with 
Mr. Harger.” 

The man’s hand, at Bruce’s approach, 
had fallen to the grip of this pistol. He 
looked up with suspicious eyes. 

“Guess he’s still in the lib’ry,” he said 
grudgingly, and waved a hand toward the 
screen door. ‘You first, mister. There 
ain’t going to be any more tricks played 
on yours truly!” 

Harger’s voice replied alertly to the rap 
on the inner door. 

“Can I speak to you—alone?” Vanteen 
asked, with a side glance toward his escort. 

Grinning, Harger lifted a revolver from 
a drawer and laid it upon the desk. 

“Pleasure’s all mine,” he said. “Just 
make yourself at home in the hall, Greavy. 
When I want you, I'll call you.” 

Vanteen dropped into a chair when the 
man had gone and sat for a moment star- 
ing into Harger’s curious eyes. 


[™ going to make a proposition to you 
—a liberal one,” he said at length. 
“Not another bluff, I hope,” murmured 

Harger, and grinned again. 

Bruce shook his head. 
“No; call it an exchange of favors.” 
“If it’s in regard to the copy of the 

Holbein, I warn you I’m not interested.” 
“Copy?” queried Vanteen coolly. “Oh, 

well, there’s nothing like sticking to a 

story, Harger, no matter how transparent. 

I dare say this one may yet save your skin. 
“But you’ve seen the Don for the last 

time, I don’t mind saying. He doesn’t en- 

ter into the transaction. What I intended 
to discuss with you were certain notes 
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which have my name on them and are in 
your possession.” 

Harger’s face remained a mask, but his 
eyes suddenly lighted. 

“T haven’t forgotten the notes,” 
he. “What of them?” 

“T wonder what value you set on them.” 

Harger’s lips twisted into a smile that 
was half a sneer. 

“The name of Vanteen, le heard, gives 
absolute face value to all paper on which 
it appears. Wasn’t it a boast of your 
ei 

“My father,” interrupted Bruce peremp- 
torily, “would as soon have signed a com- 
pact with the devil as to put his signature 
on anything that possibly could find its 
way to hands suchas yours. But mind you, 
Harger, I haven’t said it was my signature 
on these notes you hold; merely my 
name.’ 

“T’ve heard that before.” 

“And I think you’ve been advised that 
with the maker dead and the signature of 
the indorser in dispute, the notes are virtu- 
ally uncollectible?” 

“What I’ve been advised is no business 
of yours, my dear fellow. I’m satisfied 
to let the courts say how much I have 
coming from you—and satisfied to let the 
law collect.” 

Bruce slipped a cigarette from the pack- 
age which Barrett had given to him. 

“T suppose you’ve stopped to consider, 
Harger,” he queried through a drift of 
smoke, “that you may be called on to an- 
swer embarrassing questions once you’ve 
gone to law? There will be an inquiry, 
certainly, as to the manner in which.the 
indorser profited; and it’s possible for me 
to assure you, and still admit nothing, that 
there wasn’t a penny in the transaction 
for me. There’s one stumblingblock you'll 
be coming against, but there’s a. second 
one that you may not be able to get over 
at all. 

“The court will want to know how you 
got the notes—what the consideration was. 
And your case won’t gain much in strength 
by the revelation that they represent gam- 
bling losses, do you think ?” 

Harger regarded him: stonily. 


said 


“Without the indorsement,” he said, “I 
wouldn’t have staked a dollar against the 
notes, and you know it. By refusing to 
pay up you show yourself as worse than 
a welsher. It’s a downright swindle.” 

“T’m not deeply concerned in the moral 
aspect of the thing,” remarked Bruce 
lightly. “For there might be yet another 
question, you see, as to the fairness and 
honesty of all parties to the game in 
which the notes changed hands.” 

Harger’s knuckles rapped the desk top 
impatiently. 

“Seems to me we've been through all 
this before, Vanteen,” he growled. 
“What’s the use of covering the same 
ground again?” 

“Because I want to impress on you the 
fact that these notes, as is, are practically 
worthless.” 

“Then what?” 

Vanteen drew a deep breath. 

“Suppose, Harger, that I were to draw 
up a little memorandum confirming the 
indorsement signatures as mine, and con- 
fessing a consideration to the indorser? 
How’d things stand then? There’d hardly 
be any need of court action, would there? 
I mean to say, you’d have so clear and 
complete a claim that 

Harger was sitting up very straight; he 
lowered his lids to conceal the warm gleam 
he knew had appeared in his eyes. 

“You wouldn’t do anything like that, 
Vanteen,” he said, fighting to keep his 
voice casual and not quite succeeding. “I 
don’t know how much you’re worth, of 
course, but—no, you’re trying to string 
me! What’s the idea?” 


RUCE leaned forward. 

“I’m worth enough to make good on 
the notes,” he said, earnestly, “regardless 
of the legitimacy of your claim on me. 
Settlement in full, I don’t mind saying, 
would come pretty close to cleaning me 
out—but I can settle.” 

Harger’s eyes, once more expression- 
less, searched Vanteen’s face. 

“T am the least bit interested,” he ad- 
mitted. “At least you’re hinting there’s a 
way in. which I can keep money out of 
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the lawyers’ pockets—and I’m damned 
sick of shelling out to them at every halt 
and turn. What am I expected to do to 
merit this great kindness on your part?” 

“Merely to release Miss Durant.” 

“Eh?” cried Harger, staring. “Isn’t she 
as free as the air now?” 

“Not while she remains on Sabre Island 
—no. I want to see her clear of here.” 

“But she doesn’t want to leave. Did she 
tell you that she——” 

“As you know, I haven’t seen her since 
you—since she became your guest. She 
has told me nothing.” 

“You had a note from her?” 

“Yes. She said in it that she was under 
no restraint. That’s not to be considered. 
A while ago you asked me to discuss her 
as one man of the world to another. It’s 
in such a way I’m addressing you now, 
Harger. 

“T’ll concede that you’ve seen something 
admirable in Miss Durant—as have others. 
But, knowing only a little of your life, I’d 
hardly believe you’ve come to regard her 
as the only woman.” 

Harger examined his glistening finger 
nails. 

“She suits me—beautifully,” said he. 
“T told you no more than the truth when 
I spoke of my intentions. I like her fire. 
Oh, she has that! And she could be ab- 
solutely stunning, once she’d been brought 
to the proper modiste and _ hairdresser. 
You—you’re asking a great deal.” 

“And offering a great deal, Harger. 
Don’t lose sight of that. You’re not so 
well off, I happen to know, that a settle- 
ment in full on the notes wouldn’t make 
a mighty difference in your circum- 
stances.” 

“Tt would be,” murmured the gambler, 
“a consideration, as you say.” He sighed. 
“But to give her up, Vanteen, now that 
she and I have begun to get along so fa- 
mously! It’s hard even to think of it, 
devilish hard. And how do I know she’d 
consent to go?” 

“That’s something I must have from 
herself. Somehow, Harger, I have a feel- 
ing that she’ll do as you suggest. But I 
want to hear her say the word, understand. 


All I ask you to do is to run her over to 
Truth Island in your launch. The Quest 
will be lying there to-night and to-morrow, 
I believe, and I want Miss Durant put 
aboard the yacht. 

“For that service, or concession, or 
whatever you choose to call it, I’m willing 
to sign such a memorandum as I’ve sug- 
gested. And, mind, I add no stipulation 
in regard to myself or to Don o’ Doub- 
loons. Matters there are to remain in 
status quo.” 

Harger spent a moment in thought, then 
taised his voice. 

“Greavy!” he called. “Ask Miss Du- 
rant to come down to the library.” 


RUCE, his die cast, heard the gun- 

man’s ‘booted feet thumping the hall, 
ascending the stairs. He turned to find 
Harger shrewdly studying him. The 
gambler smiled and clasped his wrinkled 
hands in mild self-congratulation. 

“By gad, Vanteen,” he crooned, “you 
astonish me. I really thought your fancy 
was for the lady of the yacht—and a 
rare fine gal she is, too. So this is it, eh? 
Not thirty, are you? Young, and better 
looking than ordinary, and wealthy and in 
the ‘Social Register-—and eating your 
heart out with jealousy of a poor old fel- 
low like Jerome Harger, what? 

“This cheers me more than I can say. 
I’ve been feeling old lately, been afraid 
that I’d passed my day. It’s going to be 
extremely interesting to see how Miss 
Durant takes this proposition of yours.” 

“All I’m concerned with,’ remarked 
Bruce, “is how you take it. My hunch 
is that she’ll do as you He 

He broke off abruptly. The door had 
opened, and Anne stood beside him. He 
sprang up with a cry of greeting, but the 
girl’s eyes were on Harger. 

“You wanted me?” she asked. 

The master of Sabre Island had risen. 
He bowed her to a chair. 

“Mr. Vanteen has suggested that you 
might wish to rejoin your friends aboard 
the yacht. I wondered how you'd feel 
about it, Miss Durant?” 

“Don’t you know ?” the girl asked slowly. 
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Harger looked at Vanteen and grinned. 

“You mean you’d rather stay where you 
are?” 

“TI mean that.” 

“But, Anne ” Bruce burst out. 

She glanced toward him for the first 
time, and there was no trace of the old 
friendliness in her eyes. 

“Please let Mr. Harger talk,” she said. 

The gambler fondled his brilliantly 
‘black and close-cropped mustache. 

“Suppose, Miss Durant,” he said, “sup- 
pose I thought it would be better for you 
to go.” 

Anne lifted her head sharply, and a bit- 
terness came into her voice. 


“You're turning me out? After prom- 
isin es 
“No, no,” Harger interposed hastily. 


“That isn’t the idea. You know you're 
welcome here. But Mr. Vanteen seems 
to feel that in the circumstances—there 
being no chaperon, you know, and all that 
sort of thing—that Sabre Island is no 
place for you.” 

“T cannot see,” said the girl coldly, “that 
it’s any of Mr. Vanteen’s business whether 
I go or stay. I haven’t asked him for ad- 
vice, and there isn’t the faintest reason 
why he should assume the functions of a 
guardian.” 

During the silence that fell then Har- 
ger’s eyes traveled ceaselessly between the 
two of them. It was a comedy, this, which 
he could appreciate; and he enjoyed the 
situation no less because of the note of 
tragedy underlying it. 

“But, dear girl,” he said presently, 
“what if I have come to be of the same 
mind with Vanteen? While your friends 
remained on the island, things were in a 
way different. But now they’ve gone; and 
really I think you should follow them. 

“The yacht is lying at Truth Island, I 
understand. It would take no more than 
an hour to run you over there in the 
launch.” 

“To-night!” cried Anne. 

Harger nodded. 

“It’s a fine evening,” he said. ‘“There’s 
no breeze at all—scarcely a ripple on the 
water.” 


Again Miss Durant cast a swift glance 
toward Bruce; but it escaped him. 

“No!” she protested. “I’m afraid on 
the water at night. In the morning, if 
you're still of the same mind, I’ll go. It— 
it won’t mean I’m not to see you again, 
Mr. Harger?” 

“Let us hope not! I don’t think that 
Vanteen meant his suggestion to embrace 
any ban on a renewal of our acquaint- 
ance.” 

“I shall consider that you have fulfilled 
your share of the bargain,” said Bruce 
stiffly, “when Miss Durant agrees to leave 
the island and a time for her departure 
has been set.” 

“The morning will be time enough, 
then?” asked Harger. 

“Tt will.” 

Eyes regretful but firm were lifted to 
Miss Durant’s. 

“Then morning it is,” murmured her 
host. “Believe me it is better so.” 

He walked with her to the door, bowed 
her into the hall and returned briskly to 
the desk. 

“Shan’t we get that small item of busi- 
ness out of the way before we retire?” he 
asked. “And you won’t mind if I have 
Greavy and one or two others in as wit- 
nesses ?” 

_ “Call in the whole damned rogue’s gal- 
lery, if you wish,” invited Vanteen. “TI 
never blink at a price, Harger, when I’m 
getting my money’s worth—and this is one 
time I get it!” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE AIR ROUTE, 
So it’s up the rope I go, 
Up I go, 
It’s up the rope I go, 
Up I go, 
It’s up the rope I go 
While you navvies ‘ere below, 
You say, “Jack—we—told—you—so !” 

Blast your eyes! 


[N the long outhouse in which Jerome 

Harger stabled his unprepossessing em- 
ployees the men of Sabre Island were 
reveling in the manner of the mining 
camp, Latterly the festivities had turned 
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from fisticuffs to music. A bull voice had 
been bellowing the interminable verses of 
a bloodcurdling ballad which Bruce Van- 
“teen had known during college days—and 
in suitably expurgated variation—as “The 
Penance of Jack Hall.” 

Now, the singing having ended on a 
proper and artistic note of strangulation, a 
wheezy accordion took up the burden of 
island entertainment. Periodically gales 
of drunken laughter drowned its lament. 

To Vanteen, sitting in the dark window 
of a room on the upper floor of the bun- 
galow, it seemed clear enough that Harger 
had been truthful when he said he could 
not always hold his people in hand. Cer- 
tainly they were out of hand this night. 

That there would be a guard below his 
window and another patrolling the front 
of the house, Bruce had been warned as 
the key was turned in the lock of the bed- 
room door. But at least he had the room 
to himself; there was to be no bedside 
watch as on the first night he had spent 
under the Harger roof. 

If the temper of the crew should turn 
ugly, at least he would have a gantlet- 
runner’s chance. His window opened on 
the roof of the veranda, the drop to the 
ground was not a hazardous one, and 
Sabre Island hadn’t shrunk any. Failing 
to wing him in his flight, Harger’s men 
could scarcely expect to dig him out from 
cover before morning—and by morning, 
with the Quest back and Lana Marshall’s 
yacht arrived from the mainland with her 
official passengers, he’d surely be as safe 
in showing himself here as on the Avenue 
in town. 

More than once Vanteen was tempted 
to climb out and have a look about, but 
Tecent experiences had taught him the 
value of discretion. The wise thing was 
to wait for developments. Why attempt 
escape and risk a bullet before he knew 
beyond «question that he wasn’t as well off 
in his detention room as he’d find him- 
self elsewhere? 

Musing thus, Bruce sat suddenly erect. 
Some one was moving beneath his win- 
dow. He heard a voice, and identified it 
as Greavy’s: 


“Hey, Charley! Charley! What’s mat- 
ter? Don’t you go sleepin’ on the job!” 

Another voice mumbled a protest. 

“Ain’t sleepin’. I was just restin’ me 
eyes.” 

“Well, you keep ’em open, see? 
*bout the gink upstairs?” 

“His light’s been out a couple hours. 
He’s sleepin’, I guess.” 

“Can yuh beat it?” marveled Greavy. 
“Ain’t he got~no nerves or no sense— 
which is it? Wonder if he’d rest so peace- 
ful if he knowed the way some of the 
gang was talkin’. : 

“Bill Larkin swears he’s goin’ to get 
’em before the night’s over. It was him 
shot Bill over on the other island, I guess. 
Anyhow, Bill he’s made up his mind to it. 
Soon’s he’s tired o’ sousin’ and singin’ 
there’ll be somethin’ doing, sure.” 

“Yeh?” growled the other voice. 
what am I supposed to do?” 

“What’s your orders?” 

“Just t’ see this Van Somebody guy. 
don’t make no get-away. Not out this 
way, anyhow.” 

“Well, that’s all you got to do, Char- 
ley. And you watch yourself, too. ‘Big 
Fritz’ is stretched out on the dock dead 
to th’ world. If our bird gets that far 
there wouldn’t be nothing to keep him 
from beatin’ it in th’ launch. Fritz is ossi- 
fied, I tell ye. Don’t know whether he’s 
sleepin’ on Sabre or in th’ gutter on South 
Street.” 

“You ain’t told me what about Bill Lar- 
kin,” complained the other. 

There was a_ scornful grunt 
Greavy. : 

“I ain’t takin’ nobody else’s troubles on 
myself, Charley. You use your judg- 
ment. Maybe you and me is different, but 
I know J wouldn’t go buttin’ in on other 
people’s battles. If a pal o’ mine has it 
in for a guy—well, he’s my pal, ain’t he?” 

The gravel crunched again, and Greavy 
was gone. A new gust of song burst from 
the bunk house, an attempt at close har- 
mony by many rusty-throated basses and a 
lone but indomitable soarer in the higher 
register who gave his all in the uneven 
struggle. 


How 


“And 


from 
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HE revel had arrived at a distinct new 

stage. Solo diversions were ended; the 
inevitable “Adeline” had been introduced 
and thenceforth offerings would ‘be choral. 
Vanteen, instinctively recognizing one kin- 
ship in conviviality between these cut- 
throats at their ‘new lot’’ and students 
with their beer, was surprised to find him- 
self able to smile at the thought. 

Under his window there was silence 
now. He waited a little longer, slipped 
off his shoes and crept out on the veranda 
roof. Peeping over the edge he discovered 
the long figure of the scarred Charley 
slumping on a box propped against the 
side of the steps. The man was motion- 
less, breathing heavily and regularly. 

“This seems,” said Bruce wnder his 
breath, “to be the exit cue for young Mr. 
Vanteen.” 

Then, reconsidering the abandonment of 
his shoes, he tiptoed back to the window. 
He had slung one leg over the sill when 
a sound within sent a chill through him. 

The key was being turned, slowly, cau- 
tiously. A draft told him the door had 
opened. The panicky thought struck him 
that this would be the perforated Larkin 
on his errand of revenge. Framed in the 
window he knew what a target he must 
make, and yet he was incapable of flight. 
A whisper came to him: 

“Bruce!” 

Soft though the call, Vanteen recog- 
nized it instantly as Anne’s. He slipped 
pver the sill and found her in the dark- 
ness, standing by the door. Her small 
hand gripped his arm. 

“Oh, I was frightened—afraid you'd 
gone!” she breathed. “Quick! Follow 
me, Bruce. We haven’t a second to spare.” 

Drawing him into the hall, she locked 
the door again and slipped down the stairs. 
They passed along a corridor into which 
a narrow line of light spilled from the 
library, through a dark room that Van- 
teen had not been in before and out a 
side door onto the lawn. Before Vanteen 
could formulate words they had gained 
the shelter of the trees. He caught at 
Anne’s hand. 

“You’re taking the wrong direction,” 
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he whispered. 
The launch 

She halted and faced him. 

“That’s the way they expect you to go.” 

“IExpect me to go?” Bruce repeated. 
“What do you mean?” 

“There’s no time to explain now. I 
heard them talking—early this morning 
and again this afternoon. They had it all 
schemed out. You were to see a way 
open to escape, and then they’d shoot you 
down. 

“They'd planned to let you reach the 
dock and get into the launch before they. 
opened fire. Don’t you understand? It 
wouldn’t be murder in that case—not tech- 
nically. Harger is a fiend. There’s. a 
streak of madness in him. I’ve seen it.” 

“Lucky thing,” murmured Vanteen, 
“that you did—in time.” 

Anne was running now—whither he 
didn’t know nor stop to question. He 
followed, oblivious to the sharp stones 
stabbing at his unshod feet. 

At length they were in the open again. 
The dim starlit sea stretched away before 
them. Near by loomed the bulk of a shed. 
Vanteen discerned a familiar shape pro- 
truding from its seaward side. 

“The plane!” he cried. “The flying 
boat !” 

Anne pressed her hand to his lips. 

“Quiet! I hoped—does it make any 
difference, Bruce, that it’s not a land ma- 
chine?” 

“Tf she’s got gas in her, and oil, and we 
can get her into the water,” promised Van- 
teen, “I’ll fly her. You’re the master 
mind, Anne! I’d never have thought of 
the boat myself.” 

The plane stood at the top of a short 
runway, and after a little struggle their 
united strength threw its center of balance 
onto the incline. With a rush the boat 
slid down into the water. 

“Bravo!” exclaimed Vanteen. ‘Now. 
if her power behaves better than the 
Quest's He 

He leaped into the machine, and «when 
another moment or two had passed: the 
staccato explosions of her engine shivered 
through the night air. These. became 


“We must get to the dock. 


” 
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slower and finally ceased altogether as 
Bruce lifted Anne Durant into the boat 
hull. 

“Damn!” he ejaculated, and then stood 
listening. 

At the house, not more than a quarter 
of a mile away, tumult had arisen. Men 
were shouting. A voice that was much 
like Greavy’s came plainly to Vanteen’s 
ears. 

“No! Come back! Hell with th’ dock! 
He’s got over to the hangar!” 

Bruce worked furiously as the noise 
drew nearer. The engine turned again, 
gasped and stopped. Throwing a glance 
over his shoulder he saw the beach sud- 
denly populated and thanked his stars that 
the breeze had been driving the boat off- 
shore. 

A pistol banged, then another. A bullet 
pinged against a wire, and it sang with a 
ukulele whine. 

“Don’t trust to shootin 
yelled. “There’s a skiff below!” 


ay? 
! 


some one 


ANNE DURANT, peering toward the 

beach, saw the boat putting off a mo- 
ment later. Then the roar of the air en- 
gine broke again on her ears and Van- 
teen was in the seat beside her, snatching 
at controls. 

A sharp rush of wind smote her face 
and she saw with dismay that the plane 
was scooting in to shore. It swerved, nar- 
towly missing the skiff, and dashed off 
over the sea with walls of white water 
lifting on either side of her. 

Another moment, and these walls had 
subsided. The wind was harder on her 
cheeks, and the water churned no more. 
They were up—and then, suddenly, they 
were down again. The plane came gently 
back onto the bosom of the sea and again 
was heading shoreward. 

Anne put her lips close to Vanteen’s 
ear. 

“Has something gone wrong? 
you manage it?” 
hardly perceptible. 

The stars gave enough light for her to 
see that they were close in to the beach 
as the engine died—and to see that Van- 


Can’t 
Her voice was a sob, 


teen was smiling. The high rock that he 
had likened to Gibraltar lifted above them. 

“Sit tight,” said Bruce, “and don’t 
worry. She'll carry us as long as the fuel 
holds out.” 

She saw him climbing over the side, 
wading ashore. Minutes passed, and then 
he was back, dripping from the waist 
down and holding high a roll of ragged- 
edged canvas. 

“Now,” he panted, “I really don’t care 
if I never see Sabre Island again. A while 
ago I had my work cut out for me—and 
here, dear child, it is!” 

The warmed engine of the flying boat 
balked no more. When another minute 
had passed they were up again, circling 
higher and higher. Before he straightened 
out on his course into the southwest, Bruce 
pointed out to Anne a string of distant 
lights below. 

“They’re aboard the Quest,” he shouted. 
“Considerate of them to stay up and pro- 
vide us with a beacon. But then it’s 
scarcely midnight, is it?” 

The girl shrank back from the gunwale 
with a sudden nausea, for this was her 
first time in the air. When next she saw 
the lights that marked Truth Island fifteen 
minutes had elapsed. They were close at 
hand then and the flying boat, just having 
returned to the water, was splashing 
swiftly toward them. 

Over the yacht’s rail a voice that could 
belong to no one but James Francis Foley 
hailed the plane’s crew in all the belliger- 
ency of Mr. Foley’s recent night-editor 
days. 

“Stand off, d’ye hear! I’ve a shotgun - 
in me hands, and ye’ll get both barrels of 
it if ye don’t keep clear!” 

The threat, at Vanteen’s reply, became a 
roar of amazement and joy. 

“Look, will ye, everybody! It’s the boy 
himself dropped out of the sky. And 
Anne!” 

Vanteen had tooled his ship close along- 
side the Quest. He helped Anne Durant 
out over a wing that touched the yacht’s 
brass-bound boarding ladder, and when 
with a few swift wrenches at wires and 
gas lines he had put the flying boat’s en- 
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gine out of the immediate running he 
scrambled after her. 

A hundred breathless questions bom- 
barded him, but he waved them off. 

“Tt’s more important that you hear 
something else before you hear me,” he 
cried. “Listen!” 

Out over the water, still miles away, a 
motor boat was spluttering excitedly. 

“That,” elucidated Bruce, “is Harger, 
Greavy and Company, coming to call again. 
If you'll tune up the engines, James, and 
you'll take the wheel, Barrett, I'll take 
care of the anchor. Something tells me 
we'd better be on our way.” 

He smiled quizzically at wide-eyed Lana 
Marshall, and turned to Woody. 

“See if you can’t raise the Constance 
by wireless, Tom. If you get hold of ’em 
tell Thompson to forget his sheriff and his 
lawyer and meet at the Statue of Lib- 
erty!” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THREE PAIRS AND A JOKER. 


ROM the after deck of the homeward- 

bound Quest a silent and_ thrilled 
young woman and a silent and. serious 
young man watched the sky line of Truth 
Island melt into the shadows of the night. 
Far astern the thumping of a boat engine 
grew fainter until at last its beat was one 
with the purl of the light surf on the island 
shore. 

“They’re giving up the chase,” said the 
young man, with a lack of enthusiasm 
which his companions might have con- 
sidered singular had she not been im- 
mersed in thoughts more concerned with 
happiness ahead than hazards behind. 
“We're through with them—except for 
the eventual settlement we must make with 
the fiddler.” 

The girl took a final puff at her ciga- 
rette, expelled the smoke dreamily and 
sent a spark fluttering toward the phos- 
phorescence of the yacht’s wake. 

“Tt’s been glorious,” she sighed, and 
suddenly she reached out and patted the 
larger hand resting on the rail. “I want 
you to be the first to know, Bruce. I— 
I’m giving up my freedom!” 
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Vanteen turned swiftly and looked 
down at her. 

“You—engaged!” he stammered. “It is 
some one——” 

“It’s Lee Barrett.” The girl laughed 
softly. “But I don’t think it could be 
called an engagement just yet. I’m quite 
sure Mr. Barrett doesn’t appreciate my 
intentions in regard to him.” 

Vanteen stared at her harder. 

“What damn nonsense is this you’re 
talking, Lana?” 

“No nonsense at all. I know what I 
want when I see it, and I’m used to hav- 
ing it. I’m going to marry Lee. As for 
being engaged, I don’t believe there'll be 
any engagement at all. Why should there 
be when the whole thing can be accom- 
plished in a few hours?” 

Bruce Vanteen leaned back against a 
stanchion and raised his hands. 

“Champagne,” he began sternly, “is 


” 


very: 
Miss Marshall, smiling, shook her 
bobbed head. 


“I’ve given up champagne and cocktails 
as well. I know Mr. Barrett doesn’t ap- 
prove,” she said primly. 

“You mean to tell me,” gasped Vanteen, 
“that you’ve planned a future for two and 
haven’t taken the party of the second part 
into your confidence?” 

“No one’s in my confidence but father 
—and now you. Of course, everything 
must be arranged in detail before I let 
Lee know. Southerners are the very devil 
for pride, and the fact that he hasn’t 
money and I have might ruin it all if I 
allowed him the smallest chance for es- 
cape.” 

Bruce fanned himself with a brown 
palm. 

“Lana, my child, what next? So you’ve 
told your dad, eh?” 

“Oh, yes. I thought I might as well 
play the part of dutiful daughter for once 
—particularly since I was coming to the 
most serious moment of my life. 1 wire- 
lessed him from the Constance, and fa- 
ther should certainly be too grateful for 
the handsome gesture to think of object- 
ing.” 
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“But, Lana, how. long have you known 
Barrett ?” 

“Forever, it seems—oh, since long be- 
fore there was a civilization in Egypt. 
That’s the way I feel, anyhow. You 
mustn’t think I’m an impetuous scatter- 
brain, Bruce. Actually it was weeks ago 
that I met Lee. He came out to the For- 
shays for the Morning Star while I was 
visiting there, and my heart’s been skip- 
ping beats ever since. 

“When I found him again on Truth 


Island I knew it was Fate. He’d been 
thinking of me, too. Didn’t have to tell 
me that. The look in his eyes was 
enough.” 


“Suppose,” said Vanteen weakly, “‘sup- 
pose it turned out that Barrett was mar- 
ried?” 

“He isn’t. I had that information out 
of him—and without exhibiting any un- 
maidenly forwardness, I hope—before 
ever he came aboard the Constance.” 

“Suppose, then, that his hot Southern 
pride doesn’t brook the idea, in spite of 
everything ?” 

“It’s the chivalry of his breed I’m count- 
ing on, stupid. That’s why I’m going 
ahead with preparations on my own. He’d 
be too much of a gentleman to stand in 
the way of my happiness. Ah, trust me, 
Bruce. I’ve never seen the man I couldn’t 
handle!” 

Vanteen gazed off over the glowing 
wake. 

“Somehow,” he said after a little, “the 
thing doesn’t seem on reflection as pre- 
posterous as it sounds. You do have a 
faculty for getting your own way, Lana. 
And Barrett’s as decent a chap as could 
be found. No reason why money should 
be permitted to stand between you—or 
pride. 

“Honestly, I don’t think I’m premature 
in offering my congratulations.” He spoke 
dryly and wound up with a rueful chuckle: 
“Wish I had as good ground for con- 
gratulating myself.” 

The enterprising Miss Marshall eyed 
him sharply. 

“Why, whatever’s gone wrong, Bruce? 
You’ve got your painting, and you’ve come 


away with a whole skin. Besides, look at 
the perfectly gorgeous adventures you've 
been through!” 

Vanteen grinned. 

“Oh, the adventures have been all I 
could have expected. I’ve had enough of 
’em to last me out for an honest burgher 
lifetime. But the worst has yet to be told, 
child. 

“If I could only have foreseen the way 
things were going to turn out to-night I’d 
be the most cheerful man on the broad At- 
lantic at this moment—not excluding the 
Americans in the smoking rooms of for- 
eign ships. As it is, I played into Har- 
ger’s hands in the finals, and I’m coming. 
away from Sabre Island broke—stony 
broke!” 


A GASP of dismay escaped Lana Mar- 
shall, and she came closer to him and 
laid a hand on his arm. 

“Tell me, Bruce,” she urged, and when 
Vanteen had briefly set forth the circum- 
stances of notes and the memorandum 
validating them she burst out: “But surely 
you won’t stand on dignity with me! 
You’re not going to be fussy and refuse 
to let me help out!” 

“I’m not worrying about myself,” Van- 
teen told her. “It won’t kill me to make 
a living during the lean years when the 
income’s signed away. Before I left the 
Star no less an authority than Jim Foley 
told me I could hold a reporter’s job on 
any paper. ; 

“But Jim himself—and Woody, and Ed- 
deson—they’re all out. I had a scheme 
to put them on their feet; more, to estab- 
lish them in what any newspaper man 
would consider a heaven on earth. The 
cost would be comparatively little, but 
now v 

“Tell me the plan!’ commanded Miss 
Marshall. 

For five minutes the glow of cigarette 
tips betrayed to an observant eye forward 
that two heads were bending close together 
on the after deck. Then both glows van- 
ished. A match was struck and held be- 
hind cupped hands and a single spark suc- 
ceeded. Lana Marshall had risen. 
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“T’m glad you look at it sensibly, Bruce,” 
said she. “Of course, I’ll have to call on 
father, but he won’t mind a bit since he’ll 
know that I’m really making a sound in- 
vestment.” 

“Tt is that—absolutely sound,” said 
Vanteen soberly. “Otherwise I wouldn’t 
hear of your taking it on. But please 
don’t go talking now. Leave the an- 
nouncement for me to make to every one 
at the same time.” 

“The announcement I’m going to make 
inside of one minute from now,’ smiled 
the girl over her shoulder, “will be inter- 
esting enough to your Miss Hubbard. 
And to Miss Durant, too, I think.” 

A moment after she had gone Woody 
strolled aft from the wireless room. 

“Noticed you had company,” he re- 
marked, “or I’d have wandered back be- 
fore.” 

“You missed hearing some news by 
staying away,” Vanteen told him. ‘“How’s 
the ether holding up? Did you get in 
touch with the Constance?” 

“You bet. Thompson will be coming 
along after us in a half hour. They re- 


layed over a message for Miss Marshall. 


Where’s she gone?” 

“Down to visit Miss Hubbard and 
Anne. I guess the message will wait ‘until 
Eddeson’s got his grand reunion dinner 
served up, won’t it?” 

“T guess,” replied Woody briefly. 
threw himself 


He 
into one of the wicker 


chairs. “Tell me about the hairbreadth 
’scape, Bruce. How did you two pull it 
off ?” 


Vanteen laughed. ; 

“Tm going to tell my end of the yarn 
just once—to the whole crew forgathered 
—and be done with it. As for the really 
important end, which is Anne’s, I haven’t 
heard it yet myself. 

“Conversation’s a lost art in the air, you 
know; it’s as hard to hear a shout in a 
plane as a whisper in the subway. And 
you know what chance I’ve had to talk 
with Anne since we came aboard the 
Quest.” 

“T noticed the way Mother Hubbard 


swooped her away from you,” grinned. 
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Woody. “A wing lifted and—bingo! 
Anne was under it. . S’pose you’ve ob- 
served you're not the fair-haired boy you 
once were with Helen. Realize yet why 
that is? Well, I'll . 

From forward came an interrupting 
clamor, the violent banging of pan against 
pan. Succeeding this disturbance arose 
the voice of Eddeson: 

“All ha-a-a-nds to grub! The gu-lorious 
pig roast is served! Ladees and gentle- 
men, get your napkins in your necks!” 


VANTEEN, stepping below for the first 

time since returning to the Quest, saw 
that the housewifely Eddeson had found 
time to restore the saloon to a semblance 
of order. Miss Hubbard already was 
seated, with Anne to her right and Lana 
Marshall to her left. There was a pe- 
culiar quality in the gaze with which she 
greeted him, Bruce thought—a warmth as 
of triumph. And when they went from 
him he noticed that the dowager’s eyes 
were warmer still. 

Mr. James Francis Foley, red faced 
from a struggle with a recalcitrant coat, 
had entered the saloon from the forward 
end. Miss Hubbard proclaimed the in- 
formality of the occasion with a gracious 
wave. 

“Don’t bother with the coat, Jim,” she 
said. “You’re hot from working over 
the engines, and besides you’re ripping 
the sleeve lining. Ill fix it for you after 
dinner.” 

Eddeson appeared in the pantry door. 

“Everybody ready?” 

“Let's wait a bit before we start,” said 
Vanteen. ‘Come in and sit down, Eddie. 
I want to say a few words—and when 
they’ve been spoken I know we'll all turn 
to with a better appetite.” 

Standing at the head of the table as he 
had done eons ago to disclose to his cor- 
sairs the object of their cruise, Bruce 
fleetingly caught Anne Durant’s eyes. 
They held an expression strange to them, 
and seemed to be brimming with troubled 
thought. — 

Miss- Marshall. had just received..from 
Woody the radiogram passed on from the 
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Constance. It lay unopened before her, 
and her gaze was demurely downcast. 


VANTEEN, swinging around his chair 
and balancing on its arm, discovered 
that his throat had suddenly gone husky. 

“T was going to try for a fancy speech,” 
he blurted, “but I guess I’m not up to it. 
All I can say is that—well, hang it, this 
crowd doesn’t have to break up when we 
get back to New York. And I don’t want 
it to!” 

“Bravo!” vociferated Mr. Foley. “I'd 
ask nothing better than to round out my 
career with the Burkhalters. What’s the 
next voyage?” 

“There isn’t going to be any,” said 
Bruce. “I’ve sailed my last with the 
Quest. It’s a continuance of our alliance 
ashore that I’m figuring on. But first I 
want to know whether you people have 
been making any plans for the future since 
we started east. Are you tired of the 
newspaper business? Tell me that!” 

Foley looked at him aghast. 

“The idea! What is there in life be- 
sides news—and engines?” 

“If I’m tired of anything,” drawled 
Woody, “it’s of being a wage slave. How- 
ever 

“Thanks,” interjected Vanteen, “for ex- 
pressing the nub of my notion.” He 
turned to James Francis Foley. “What 
do you know about the New Hampton 
Argus, Jim?” 

The eyes of the night-editor-engineer 
lighted. 

“One of the finest little plants in the 
country—mechanically. I’ve heard a lot 
about the shop, Bruce. Nothing’s lacking 
there but—brains. 

“The Argus was Sid Hatfield’s paper 
and a mighty productive property until a 
few years ago. But Sid’s son isn’t the 
old man by a long shot. He’s coiled a lot 
of long-haired ideas around the sheet, and 
he’ll strangle it to death before he’s 
through.” 

“Young Hatfield,” said Vanteen, lean- 
ing forward, “is through. It isn’t gen- 
erally known, but the paper’s on the 
market. Less than a month ago an effort 


was made to interest me in it, but my 
mind was full of the Don then. I wanted 
time to think the proposition over, and 
said so. fe : 

“T didn’t exactly take an option; how- 
ever, I know that no action will be taken 
until Fred Farstock, who is: Hatfield’s 
business manager and happens to have 
been my classmate at college, hears defi- 
nitely from me.” 

Eddeson had been twisting excitedly at 
the other end of the table. 

“I’m going to faint,” he assured Bruce, 
“Unless you hurry up and say what all 
this means. I spent my vacation near 
New Hampton a couple of summers ago. 
In the hills back of town there are streams 
fairly alive with 2 

“T know ’em,” said Vanteen. “A man 
would have to travel a thousand miles for 
better fishing. And yet New Hampton is 
close enough to New York for a fellow 
to run in over a week-end if he wants to. 
Just far enough away so that the Argus, 
instead of being a mere suburban gossip 
sheet, classifies as a distinctive city daily. 

“My thought is that if the group of us 
were to take over the paper on a sort of 
cooperative basis—each holding an owner- 
ship interest in the plant to be paid for 
out of profits, that is to say—we could 
produce the best daily of its size in the 
country.” 

Tom Woody slapped his hand on the 
table. 

“Could we?” he cried. “I wouldn’t 
want to work under a better managing 
editor than James Francis Foley. Hell 
with the great American novel! That 
can wait until the Argus doesn’t need me.” 

“On a paper that size,” murmured the 
tapt Eddeson, “I could handle all the tele- 
graph copy myself. It’s the sitting around 
between dead lines in a big shop that gets 
my goat.” 

Miss Hubbard’s eyes were almost for- 
giving. 

“If I’m included,” said she, “I could 
not only give New Hampton the first 
teally high-class society column ever seen 
outside New York, but take over super- 
vision of the whole woman’s page. All 
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I’ve ever asked of the gods was a little 
more space.” 

A mist had gathered on Mr. Foley’s 
spectacles. 

“D’ye mean to say, Bruce,” he roared, 
blinking behind them, “that you’ve decided 
to dig into your jeans and e 

Vanteen’s smile faded. 

“T had decided to,” said he, “but cir- 
cumstances make that impossible. Har- 
ger took a heavy fall out of me before 
he was through. I don’t want to go into 
detail—but the fact is the old man cleaned 
me. 

“For a period of years to come my in- 
come will be gobbled up. I'll have a living 
to make; and here and now, Mr. Foley, 
I ask you to consider my application for 
a job as reporter on the New Hampton 
Argus.” 

James Francis Foley removed his 
glasses and wiped them surreptitiously on 
the edge of Eddeson’s snowy tablecloth. 

“You begin with a fairy tale and end 
with a riddle,” he complained. “How did 
Harger clean ye? And if he did——” 

“Fortunately,” said Vanteen, “my own 
small personal misadventure doesn’t mean 
the downfall of my plan. At the price 
quoted by Farstock, the Argus represents 
an extraordinarily good investment. Miss 
Marshall—and this is on a strictly busi- 
ness basis, mind—has agreed to finance 
the venture and turn over the property to 
us for better or worse. The money she 
advances, of course, is to be returned to 
her out of profits.” 

Lana Marshall found herself suddenly 
with all eyes upon her. She flushed. 

“It’s just as Bruce says—a business 
proposition,” she protested. “Up to this 
time I’ve just spent. Now I’m readjust- 
ing my life to new conditions, and it’s bet- 
ter to invest. 

“Oh, I’ve spent wildly in the past; as 
a matter of fact I’m a couple of years 
overdrawn on my income from grandfa- 
ther’s estate. But that needn’t mean a 
thing. When I’ve explained to dad—well, 
I’ve got his blessing here now. I want you 
to know what a peach he is. I'll read it 
to you.” 


Vanteen caught a flash of Tom Woody’s 
face. It had lengthened perceptibly, and 
yet a grim little smile played about his 
lips as Miss Marshall ripped open the en- 
velope of the paternal radiogram. 

There was a breathless moment during 
which those at the long table looked ques- 
tioningly at one another. The girl was 
reading the message not aloud, but to 
herself. Her brows were knitted over it, 
and she had gone pale. After a moment 
she tore the blue-bordered blank into tiny 
squares and let them filter to the floor. 

“I guess,” she said unsteadily, “that 
I’ve never really known father. For the 
first time since I can remember he’s for- 
bidden me what I want. But I’m bound 
to have it—and the words I’ve just read 
mean I can ask him for nothing. 

“If I’m to finance the Argus we'll all 
have to wait until I’ve overtaken my pri- 
vate income. I’m sorry to the point of 
tears, but my own plan is dearer to my 
heart than any other in the world—and 
I’m going through with it.” 

She laughed hysterically and reached a 
hand toward Miss Hubbard’s. 

“Oh,” she whispered, “but he’ll have. to 
have me now!” 


At the end of the dismalest dinner party 

of his life, Bruce Vanteen leaned over 
the rail of the Quest gazing into a sea no 
blacker than his mood. In his sudden 
and complete self-abasement it had stung 
him only the more to feel the sympathy of 
his bitterly disappointed crew flooding out 
to him. 

Tf anything they had taken the let down 
too gamely after the lifting of their hopes. 
He had been a newspaper man long 
enough himself to know what the prospect 
briefly opened to them had meant. 

It would have been easier for him to 
have accepted recriminations, he felt, than 
their efforts to cheer him. Understanding 
people they were—as their work had made 
them. They knew, all of them, that Don 
o’ Doubloons would fetch a price that 
would pay for the Argus twice over. And - 
yet it hadn’t been necessary to explain 
and apologize for his sentiments. 
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They knew that the recovered Don 
would not be sold if he were reduced to 
living alone with the painting in a hall 
bedrcom—not if he actually came to star- 
vation during those years when other 
hands would be snatching away his right- 
ful revenues. It had been tacitly accepted 
that Bruce Vanteen, though possessed of 
a fortune on canvas, was broke; for the 
time being, at least, the poorest man of 
the lot. 

After that one unanswered question by 
Foley they hadn’t even asked him to tell 
of the disastrous transaction with Harger. 
They merely—and Helen Hubbard herself 
with them—had united to comfort him 
as a good friend down on his luck. In 
fair weather or foul, they had wanted him 
to know he would always be one of them 
—an old Morning Star man! 


BEHIND him Vanteen heard steps that 
met the deck lightly. He didn’t turn; 
hoped that whoever it was wouldn’t stop. 

Some one stood beside him. An ar 
slipped through his. 

“Oh, Bruce, I’m weeping for you!” 
whispered a voice that trembled over the 
words. 

Vanteen looked into eyes that glistened 
in the darkness, and knew there were tears 
in them. He clumsily caressed the slender 
shoulder that nestled to his. 

“Tears are something I won’t tolerate, 
Anne!” he said gently. “Why should I 
be afraid of the world? At the worst, I 
have a better consolation than most men 
of my age. Poverty can’t last forever 
with me. I know I won’t die poor, any- 
how!” 

“I didn’t mean about the money,” 
breathed the girl. “But Lana! She— 
she’s treated you scandalously. Why, Lee 
Barrett can never be the man 

Vanteen turned slowly. He gripped 
Anne Durant’s arm, held her away from 
him, looked wonderingly into her eyes. 
In them he saw what they had never be- 
trayed to him before. 

“You blessed angel!’”” he exulted. “Do 
you suppose there’s ever been another 
girl? Oh, long, long ago I made up my 


mind I’d rather have you for a brother— 
that seeming to be your preferred rela- 
tionship—than any one else for ee 

Bruce, bending down, forgot to finish 
his sentence; the lips of Miss Anne .Du- 
rant were very close. Eminently they were 
not a brother’s lips—nor quite a sister’s. 

She drew free from him after a mo- 
ment. 

“T would like to talk business if you’d 
only give me a chance, Bruce. Perhaps 
you noticed how abstracted I was during 
dinner? I was wondering—wondering 
what new hold Harger could have got on 
you?” 

“Tt’s nothing—so long as he’s lost his 
hold on you.” 

“His hold on me?” repeated the girl. 
“Really, dear, that’s scarcely a compli- 
ment. I flattered myself the situation 
stood the other way round. But you 
haven’t answered my question. What was 
this new transaction?” 

“Why, I simply thought it—ah—expe- 
dient to give him a memorandum confirm- 
ing my signature on those damned notes I 
think I mentioned to you.” 

“Yes, dear,” murmured Miss Durant. 
“You did mention them. And this memo- 
randum ?” ; 

“It’s legally binding, I’m afraid. This 
time my signature was properly witnessed. 
To pay up I'll have to throw my affairs 
into the hands of the Shylocks. But I’d 
tather do that and pay the price than 
have Harger take a judgment. Better to 
be rid of him at once than Hs 

“Oh, you were hasty!” cried the girl. 
“Why must you have given him the new 
note?” 

“But it wasn’t a new note. Merely a 
memorandum confessing that: the indorse- 
ments. on the old ones were mine. With 
the maker dead it had to be that way to 
avoid complications, you see.” 

“And if these old notes didn’t exist?” 
demanded Anne Durant, her voice sud- 
denly sharp. 

“Then,” said Vanteen, “I could tell Har- 
ger to go to the devil. In itself the memo= 
tandum has no significance. But before 
you speak, Anne, I want to say that -[ 
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wouldn’t turn back to Sabre Island for 
ten times——” 

A strange collision between a laugh and 
a sob occurred on the lips of Miss Durant. 

“Please tell me,” she asked softly, 
“what you think I saw about Jerome Har- 
ger to interest me? What, dear, but the 
notes you’d been worrying about—the 
notes you shouldn’t have rightfully been 
called on to settle for? Eventually the 
dear old gentleman showed them to me; 
wanted me to see what sort you were.” 

“Yes?” cried Vanteen. 

“Oh, I did see them. And I saw where 
Harger hid them. He seemed to feel 
somehow that he couldn’t trust them to 
his safe.” 

Bruce seized the girl’s arm again. 

“Don’t torture me!’ he groaned. “Are 
you telling me you——” 

“T’m telling you,” said Miss Durant 
calmly, “that before I came to you to- 
night I saw the notes in ashes on Jerome 
Harger’s hearth. And just to be sure 
they’d make no more trouble for any one 
I cared about, I scattered the ashes!” 


LL in all it cannot be written that 
Bruce Vanteen ever in his life was 
guilty of an act of simon-pure selfishness ; 
yet on this night he hugged his good for- 


tune to him—hugged it as closely as James 
Francis Foley ever hugged a card. 

Five minutes had passed after the an- 
nouncement of reprieve before he was 
capable of the thought that the world held 
more than two. 

“Listen, Anne, we’re not acting just 
right,” he said, suddenly penitent. “All 
life’s ahead of us for—for this sort of 
thing. Don’t you think we ought to pass 
on the word to the owners and. staff of 
the New Hampton Argus?” 

Hand in hand they went forward. 

In the pilot house the light seemed not 
so bright as on other nights. Anne tip- 
toed up the companionway, and immedi- 
ately was down again. 

“Lana is there—with Lee Barrett,” she 
whispered. “Tell me, dear, is it safe to 
steer a yacht with one hand?” 

“Safe,” grinned Vanteen, “but not sea- 
manlike. I’d rather hold back the news 
a while than embarrass so splendid a 
sailor. Where’s Jim Foley, do you think?” 

Anne pointed to the forward deck. 

“Can’t you see him there with Helen? 
She’s brushing his vest, it looks like. And 
—merciful heavens! Come, dear, let’s slip 
back astern and talk about ourselves— 
until the moon hides behind another 
cloud !” 


The book-length novel in the next issue will be “Deep Water,” 
by William Morton Ferguson. 


aE. 


THE ACT WENT OVER BIG 


a country fair a vaudeville act that “went over big.” The way it registered on 


Sisss JOHN SHARP WILLIAMS of Mississippi, once saw in a tent at 


the mind of an old colored woman convinced him of the correctness of his own 


opinion that it was a “knock-out.” 


The performer was a magician who, so far as the spectators could see, worked 


miracles. 


The more he worked, the better he got. 


Finally, he covered a newspaper 


with a heavy flannel cloth and, through the cloth and a bandage over his eyes, read 
what was printed there. At that, the old woman’s eyes bulged. Then he doubled the 
cloth and redoubled it and through the heavy folds read some more. Right there came 
the blow-off. 

“I’m goin’ home!” exclaimed the old woman, edging toward the exit. 


“Dis hyuh 
ain’t no place for a lady in a thin calico dress!” 


This te ce Woods! 


By Holman Day 
Author of ‘‘The Barony of Whiskeag,”’ ‘‘As Tested by Timmett Breed,” Ete. 


There are two kinds of law—the law of Nature, and 
the law of Man. And each is good in its own place. 


LF ZANNICK, the head guide, 

rolled out of his blanket on the 

duff under a pine tree, awaking 

promptly on the tick of two in 
the morning, with the sureness of one who 
has been called by an alarm clock. 

It was the hour of the woods dog- 
watch. A trained guide times his first 
stretch of slumber till that hour of two— 
he sets a nerve alarm to buzz somehow in 
his inner consciousness, 

Zannick walked up the slope of the ridge 
to where the tents of the city folks had 
been pitched—the quarters were mere 
slanting canvas shelters; the expedition 
was out from the big hotel for only a 
night’s stay im the forest. 

The fire which was the hub of the half 
circle of the tents had burned down to 
coals; the guide cross-piled on more wood 
and torched off the fuel with a few hand- 
fuls of birch bark. The blaze wheeched 
sibilantly through the mass, frizzling the 
sap of the wood. 


The sound, and the radiance flinging its 
patches on the slow swaying boughs of 
the blackgrowth, caused the slumberers to 
stir. Somebody drowsily asked the time 
and Zannick gave it. His voice brought 
the men up sitting. 

“Aha!” said Jameson Powers, knowing 
something about woods habits after vari- 
ous seasons of fishing. ‘“Dogwatch, eh?” 

He was the first one from the shadows 
of the shelters. He wanted to parade his 
familiarity with forest customs. He 
scuffed heavily, a burly figure, toward the 
fire in his unlaced high boots, filling his 
pipe. “Come on, you sleepy heads! This 
isn’t New York. Up, men, for a drag at 
the pipe! Up, women, for a sup of tea!” 

He was answered by grunts and mur- 
murs, sounds which registered protest. 
Somebody grouchily called him a “devilish 
rooster.” 

“Most city folks have a tough job of 
it—getting into the spirit of the big sticks, 
Alf,” jeeringly averred Powers after he 
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had begun to. puff on his pipe. He cried 
out for all to héar. “But this gang is 
going to follow the custom of the woods 
dogwatch, even if I have to drag.’em out. 
Hi, Lillie!” Powers was hailing his wife. 
“ll begin the derrick job with you, un- 
less you’re here in sixty seconds. And 
poke up Mrs. Demorest!” 


"T HERE was a mumble of sleepy con- 
versation under the slope of canvas 
where the two women were ensconced. 


In the other shelters blankets were 
heaved and men yawned audibly. 
Leslie Manson appeared first. He was 


swathed in an embroidered lounging robe 
and Powers made fun of the young man’s 
sybaritism, following up some gibing of 
the evening before. 

“Confound it, this is the woods, Man- 
son! You ain’t getting the good out of 
the life, togging up like that, peeling off 
your other clothes. If you had only 
shucked out of your boots and cap, like 
I did, you’d have got a kick out of the 
thing. You're lugging too much of New 
York along with you.” 

“That’s a really wise plan for a city man 
when he comes into the woods—do as 
Manson has done,” drawled another voice. 
The speaker was Doctor Forsyth, tall, 
scrawny, deliberate and cynical. He stood 
beside the fire, his coat over his shoul- 
ders, cape style. 

Partly satirical, he said: “As a psycho- 
analyst I argue against repressions, but 
by the nature of things a city man in his 
town life has surrendered himself to con- 
ventions and man-made laws and he has 
no business reverting in any decided way 
to the primitive when he is in the woods. 
It may make matters complex and dan- 
gerous.” 

“For cripes’ sake, doc, don’t get started 
again on that stuff of yours!” protested 
. Powers, with mock horror. “You put 
me to sleep with it last night—I want to 
finish this pipe before snoozing off a sec- 
ond time.” 

The women of the party appeared, in 
negligee—Mrs. Powers and Mrs. Demo- 
rest, 


Leslie Manson hurried from the fire and 
gave his arm to Mrs. Powers to help her 
across the uneven ground; he did not dis- 
play the same solicitude in behalf of Mrs. 
Demorest, a plain little dowdy who painted 
on canvas for a living instead of on her 
face for adornment. 

Doctor Forsyth had been taking note 
of the everlasting gibing indulged in by 
Powers, where Manson was concerned. It 
was now suggested that there was more 
than the animus of humor behind the nag- 
ging persiflage. 

Powers narrowed his eyes, looking at 
the couple, and remarked in an undertone 
to the doctor, “That devilish peacock of a 
Manson struts too much in front of the 
women. It makes fools of ’em.” 

“Manson has picked up Continental 
manners while living abroad.” 

“Well, he ought to have laid ’em down 
where he picked ’em up! This is the 
United States and husbands don’t want 
to have their wives all flattered up and 
kotowed to. It makes wives expect it 
from husbands—and that’s what puts the 
husbands in wrong!” 

“Aren’t jealous, are you, Powers?” 
probed the psychoanalyst rather mali- 
ciously. 

Powers swore volubly, made highly in- 
dignant by such a suggestion. 

But the doctor did not quail. “Your 
slogan to Manson just now was, “This is 
the woods!’ Take it to yourself, man!” 

“Now I don’t know what in blazes you 
do mean.” 

“That’s because you went to sleep while 
I was talking last evening. My point was 
that man is only an animal who has given 
himself over to the restrictions of the law 
for his own good and: because it protects 
him to have other men assuming the same 
limitations in their natural desires. Men 
in the primeval woods killed other men 
and stole from them, even grabbed away 
women, because it was every one for him- 
self. We have tamed ourselves enough 
in these times to adopt a more convenient 
code. But I’m boring you again.” 

The women and Manson had reached 
the fire. Doctor Forsyth strolled away. - 
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Powers followed him. “Seeing as how 
you’re now making me a text, I’m inter- 
ested. But I’m not jealous.” 

“You don’t think you are, but now that 
you have been sleeping in the open, like 
an animal of the woods, you have uncon- 
sciously peeled off a few layers of the con- 
ventional. It happens more naturally in 
your case because you have been so much 
more in the woods beforetimes. In the 
city you think it mighty fine to have a 
nice young fellow like Manson do the 
peacock stuff with your wife at the dances. 
Up here in the woods you instinctively 
feel it’s offensive rivalry. Don’t allow 
yourself to become too primitive, Brother 
Powers! 

“T have studied the ways of the woods 
in my time,” the doctor went on, “and I 
have come into a state of mind where I 
can pardon many of the things that are 
done to each other by the men of the 
woods, the real natives. They just have 
to employ a different code up here where 
a man cannot lift the telephone and call 
a cop. 

“They see the everlasting struggle going 
on among the animals of the woods—the 
devil-take-the-hindmost  stuff—and the 
men fall into those similar ways without 
realizing how much they are reverting to 
the primal instincts. Yes, I make a lot of 
allowances for men of the woods.” 

“Cursed if that isn’t a new idea where 
I’m concerned,” blurted Powers. ‘Why, 
do you know I was almost hating Man- 
son a few minutes ago. And no more 
reason for doing it, either, than I have 
for punching you in the jaw for cae 
me jealous.” 

“That dressing gown was half the trou- 
ble,” returned the psychiatrist, chuckling. 
“Too brilliant plumage on the other bird! 
TI didn’t notice the hair on the back of 
your head. But maybe it bristled when 
that something torched up in you which 
you didn’t understand. 

“Men of the city should never bring 
their differences into the woods. If they 
are nursing enmities they should stay 
where the thumb of accepted law is always 
on them, where the normal man goes only 


to the statute law for redress—never 
thinks of doing anything else, no matter. 
how mad he may feel.” 

He stopped talking and the two walked 
on together down a trail. 

Powers was having a thought tussle with 
what he had hailed as a new idea. Doc- 
tor Forsyth puffed at his pipe, having gone 
as far as he cared with a man of Powers’ 
rather obtuse understanding of mental in- 
tricacies. 


HEY came to the edge of a small clear- 
ing and stopped suddenly in the 
shadow of the hemming trees. 
Two men were occupying the clearing. 
They were fighting silently but fran- 
tically, lunging at each other, dodging, 
running about, leaping in attack. 
It was not a fist fight; the moonlight 
flashed from the blades of shuttling knives. 


“Gawd!” growled Powers. “Here’s the 
real thing.”. 
“Again your slogan: ‘This is the 


woods.’ It’s plain they haven’t hired law- 
yers to do their fighting for ’em!” 

Powers marched promptly into the. 
clearing, yelping a curt command. He was 
brawny, he was inclined to be pugnacious, , 
he was naturally peremptory with under- 
strappers, having been a tyrannical fore- 
man before he had made his fortune as a 
contractor. 

He recognized the fighters as the two 
guides under Zannick. 

“What th’ ’ell are you two coots up to?” 

When he came close, brandishing his 
fist, one of the men muttered in a surly 
tone, “What we do, that’s ours to do as 
we like.” 

“T want to know! Let me tell you that 
this trip is my party. I’m paying you 
wages and you'll hang up on your carv- 
ing business till we’re back at the hotel. 
Hand over those knives!” He snapped 
his fingers. “I'll have ’em honed up all 
sharp and give ’em to you to use on each 
other after you’ve finished your job with 
me,” he promised grimly. 

When they hesitated he grabbed the 
weapons away. “What’s the fight about, 
anyway ?” 
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One of the men was Thibeault, a French 
Canadian. 

The other was Paul Olamon, an In- 
dian. 

Olamon walked away, silent, saturnine. 

The Frenchman shrugged his shoulders. 

Powers continued to hammer in ques- 
tions to the latter about the cause of the 
squabble, as he termed it. 

“It is no squab-bel, what you call him, 
m’sieu’. It don’t come too queeck! It’s 
beeznass of long time!” 

“If it’s business go to law with it.” 

The Indian, at a little distance, halted 
and turned. In staccato he cursed the law 
and all its works. 

“Not much use he got for law,” said 
Thibeault, grinning evilly. ‘He come so 
new from the prison of the State.” 

Then Thibeault ran away swiftly and 
was hidden by the trees. 

“Here, you!” Powers called to the In- 
dian. “If you’re a jailbird I don’t want 
you in my outfit. Come here and get 
your pay—then you beat it!” 

Olamon returned slowly and faced the 
employer. He was now in control of the 
rage which had -burst out so violently. He 
had resumed the natural and stoical dig- 
nity of his race. 

Powers, understanding better the white 
man’s style of violence in retort, was vis- 
ibly disquieted by the Indian’s unwavering 
stare. To cover confusion Powers 
dredged with his hand in his trousers 
pocket and brought forth a handful of 
bank notes. “Anything to say why I 
shouldn’t fire you?” hedged the employer. 

“Anything I say does me no good. 
What I said to the law, it was no help 
for me. They put me in prison for what 
I did not do.” 

“What was the charge?” 

Olamon disregarded the blunt question. 
“So you go on like all the rest to hurt 
me more. No matter! I don’t expect 
much else.” He held out his hand to 
receive the money. 

But Powers had a keen sense in regard 
to men, because his business had been to 
deal in and with men. He instinctively 
felt that he had distinguished the quality 


of simple honesty in this man who claimed 
that he had been wronged. 

Powers withdrew the hand that was 
about to place the money in the other’s 
palm. “What was the charge against 
you?” 

The Indian did not answer; he kept 
his hand extended. 

“Did that Canuck 
prison? Was that it? Were you fight- 
ing it out?” It was a shrewd stab by an 
employee expert who was called upon 
often to dig into the matter of grudges. 

Olamon maintained his silence. 

Powers rammed the bills back into his 
pocket. “Tf you’ve had a lot of dirt done 
to you I won’t pile on more—not just 
now! We'll let the thing ride!” 

Powers was not splitting hairs in the 
matter of his keen curiosity and his sense 
of justice; he merely realized that both 
motives were influencing him. He wanted 
to know more about Olamon’s case—to 
find out whether his hasty conclusion, as a 
judge of men, was justifiable. 

The Indian turned and walked away 
without a word. 

“Well, doc, stick your old psychic needle 
into that case and see what you make of 
it,” urged Powers when he was alone with 
Forsyth. 

“Again your slogan, Jamesy! ‘This is 
the woods.’ The duel was an appeal to 
the laws of the woods, after the laws of 
the city had contrived only injustice.” 

“But I’m for the statute law.” 

“So am I, of course. But human be- 
ings make their mistakes, even in the 
courts. The Indian has been a victim.” 

“Say, you’ve sized him the same as I 
have—ain’t that so? He told the truth.” 

“Yes, he told the truth,” was the as- 
surance by the psychoanalyst. ‘He 
prefaced that truth with an explosion that 
ripped open his soul. Indians don’t do 
that in the way of mere acting. His curs- 
ing of the law told a big story.” 

“Perhaps that’s what made a hit with 
me,” said Powers, psychoanalyzing his 
own soul in his. fumbling fashion. “I’ve 
just been licked by lying blackmailers in 
a personal-injury case.” 


swear you into 
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He inspected the knives and tucked 
them away in his hip. pocket. ‘We .don’t 
tell the folks at the fire anything about 
this, of course?” 

“Certainly not, Jamesy! The women 
would have a fit and hear murder if a hoot 
owl calls.” He listened and added, “And 
Manson seems to be putting them into a 
mood of peace and romance.” 

Faint and far on the still night air 
sounded the thrumming of a mandolin and 
they heard Manson singing a ballad in 
pianissimo tone. 


EN Powers and the doctor appeared 
again in the firelight the troubador 
kept on singing. 

The two newcomers gave each other 
side glances, finding considerable of a 
kick in this transit from tragedy to the 
trifles of the conventional. 

“This is the woods,” grunted Powers. 

His wife drawled a question about his 
absence in the company of the doctor. 

“Stretching our legs, dear!” 

“But I thought I heard you shout.” 

“Yapped at a fox to see how fast he’d 
tun.” Powers and the doctor took their 
pannikins of tea from the attentive head 
guide. 

The ladies sipped and Mrs. Demorest 
had something to say about the utter 
peacefulness of the night woods. 

“T thought I was going to be dreadfully 
frightened,” confided Lillian Powers. “TI 
really hoped I would be. I do so love 
a thrill! The city life gets to be so tame.” 

Manson laid down his mandolin and 
drank his cooled tea. “But all the ex- 
citement is in the city these days,” he ob- 
served sagely. “The forest seems to be 
the truly tame place. Why, we’ve even 
got a real Indian for a guide—and he’s as 
stolid as a steer.” 

There was a silence; they were all 
busy with tea and biscuits. 

A shrill agonized wail rose from the 
valley at the foot of the slope. Mrs. 
Powers echoed it with a scream. 

Then, from far away, a prolonged, 
dolorous “Ah-loo-ro-o-o-o!” floated on -the 
air like the cry of a lost spirit. 


“For mercy’s sake, what:is happening ?.’ 

squeaked Mrs, Demorest. 
_ Zannick's prompt chuckle and his grin 
which was revealed by the firelight indi- 
cated to Mrs. Powers that he would be-a 
consoling informant:and she appealed .to 
him. 

“It’s only a little of the workings a 
the woods, ma’am—that noise you heard 
first. An owl was getting his meal o’ vit- 
tles—he landed on a rabbit.” 

“Wicked!” gasped the lady. 

“So is the first crack of -getting -your 
filet mignon for you—if you want to leok 
at it that. way,” stated the -blunt Mr. 
Powers. “The owl firsthands it and gets 
the squeal along with the meat—that’s all 
the difference.” 

The wife nervously shifted the subject 
by asking the guide what the other sound 
signified. 

“Oh, that was. all right, ma’am, no mat- 
ter how solemn it seemed. Only a loon 
singing his little ditty.” 

“Quite as good as Manson was doing” 
blurted Powers, unable to keep off the 
strain of gibing; then he caught the quiz- 
zical glance of Doctor Forsyth and mut- 
tered something and walked away and sat 
down. 

“Hungry creatures must eat, atid I sup- 
pose it’s God’s plan how they get their 
food,” affirmed Mrs. Powers reverently, 
excusing herself as well as the animals. 

Doctor Forsyth knocked the dottle out 
of his pipe against a boulder. “As your 
husband says so wisely, Mrs. Powers, 
‘This is the woods!’ ” 

Powers grunted from his obscurity; 
there was no telling whether he signified 
approbation of the sentiment or was regis- 
tering resentment at this everlasting quo- 
tation. 

“And, I suppose, no matter how much 
different the folks must live and conduct 
themselves in the cities,” prodded Mrs. 
Powers, “the woods creatures must handle 
things according to their natures.” 

“According as Nature teaches, yes! As 
your husband put it, it’s firsthand stuff 
up here. The creatures don’t call in inter- 
mediaries—they attend to personal mat- 
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ters themselves. 
pérpetual conflict. 

“Nature is teacher, as I have said. The 
big trees grow up and kill off the little 
trees. The large fish eat the small ones. 
And men who live always in the woods 
become psychologically impressed by what 
they see going on all the time around them 
and copy the wild creatures almost un- 
consciously, not bothering to think much 
about the laws which dominate the folks 
in the cities.” 

Powers yawned audibly with brutal em- 
phasis. “There you go again, doc! As 
boss of the camp I declare the dogwatch 
ended. And if anybody hears anything 
else before morning it’ll be only a screech 
owl psych-kicking about a mouse he’s gob- 
bled. Keep right on sleeping!” 

Men and women, they returned to their 
shelters and covered themselves with blan- 
kets. 

Zannick made sure that the dying fire 
was securely hemmed by the rocks at the 
edge of the pit. 

He trudged down the slope of the 
ridge, questing his own blanket and duff 
couch, 

He found his under guides sitting bolt 
upright at a distance of some ten paces 
from each other. Their mien was that 
of animals, on guard, challenging attack, 
awaiting in silence a hostile move. 

“Look a’ here, you two! I wouldn’t 
have hired you for this trip if you hadn’t 
sworn you'd buried that grudge. Now it 
looks to me as if you lied so you could get 
out “here together in the woods where you 
could take a crack at each other.” 

They remained mute and motionless. 

“You ought to be good friends,” pur- 
sued the head guide, “even if that ain’t 
looked for in most famblies!” He chuck- 
led over his own satire. “Speaking for 
myself, Thibeault, I wouldn’t care much 
to be married to a Injun girl like you are, 
even if her father is the head of the tribe. 
Not but what Paul’s sister makes you a 
good wife. 

“And you ought to overlook any little 
smirch that was put on Paul by his being 
sent down to the jug. Prob’ly there’s two 
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stories about it—and one of ‘em to his 
credit, if the whole truth was told,” he 
chatted on while he wrapped himself in 
his blanket. “Now, turn in, you two— 
and no more grouching at each other for 
the rest of the trip. I’m all hell for pleas- 
antness in a party!” 

The two men went silently to their blan- 
kets. 


Il. 


WERE in no hurry about breaking 

camp, Alf,” Powers informed the 
head guide after breakfast. “So long’s we 
get back to the hotel before dark, that’s 
all.” 

“It'll be an easy trudge, sir, if we take 
the short cut past Hell’s Pudding. The 
ladies want to see it.” 

“Alf has been telling us the old Indian 
legends about the place, Jamesy,” declared 
Mrs. Powers, still avid for her thrills. 
“Of course we want to see it.” 

“Rotten taste in the way of scenery, I'll 
say!” retorted Powers, wrinkling his nose. 
“A pot of cursed muck smelling to the 
high heavens. No wonder there are stories 
about it.” 

“But there have been ever so many 
tragedies there.” 

“Oh, we'll go that way because it’s 
shortest,” the husband said impatiently. 
“But I don’t come into the woods look- 
ing for any tragedies.” 

As if that statement served as a cue 
for thoughts and action, he marched away 
down the slope of the hill toward a 
brook. 

Thibeault and Olamon were there, at a 
little distance from each other, washing up 
the ware on which breakfast had been 
served. On the Indian had been thrust 
the greasy skillets as his share of the 
work. 

Mrs. Demorest was sketching. 

Manson was endeavoring to interest 
Mrs. Powers by reading aloud from a 
book of poems. 

Therefore, unhampered by any claim 
en his society, Doctor Forsyth sat on a 
knoll and observed Powers, who was off 
to satisfy his curiosity, get the truth and 
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straighten things out, so he had. curtly in- 
formed the doctor, passing the latter. 


HE conference at the brook seemed to 

resolve itself into a stump speech de- 
livered by Powers, who gesticulated vio- 
lently, rumbled indistinguishable words 
and even clamped his hand on bowed 
shoulders and shook the men who kneeled 
beside the water. 

Zannick strolled down that way and 
took part in the affair. But neither of the 
overlords got results, according to the doc- 
tor’s observation. The toilers kept on 
scrubbing. 

Powers and Zannick gave up at last 
and came together up the slope, talking. 

Powers sat down beside Doctor For- 
syth on the knoll; the head guide stood. 

“Talk about your fresh-water clams!” 
snarled Powers, indicating the two men 
at the brook with a flourish of his hand. 
“Damned if I could open ’em!” 

“As a tactful father confessor you’re 
a good contractor,” said the doctor dryly. 
“Your steam shovel has its limitations, 
you see!” 

Powers swore. “Look here, doc! Alf 

will tell you how I went at the thing in 
just the right hammer-and-tongs way.” 

“T was watching you!” confessed the 
doctor amiably. “There was only one 
thing you omitted to do—and such an 
oversight rather surprised me; you didn’t 
knock their heads together. It isn’t too 
late to go down and try it now.” 

Powers’ indignation would not allow 
him to sit in neighborly contact with this 
sarcasm; he jumped to his feet. “TI sup- 
pose you could stick in that little psycho- 
kicket needle of yours and drain it all out 
of ’em, eh?” 

“Certainly!” stated the doctor with com- 
posure. “Your attack simply riveted their 
repressions.” 

“Oh, hell!” blazed Powers, always cock- 
sure in his management of men, now thor- 
oughly angry in his defeat. He started 
away. Halting for a moment, he growled 
over his shoulder, “I'll bet you a hundred 
you can’t spin a thread with either of 
those men!” 


“I never make bets, Jamesy, and I’d 
make a poor worker in the textile art.” 

“There you said it! But a little prac- 
tical common sense would help even a 
psychoanalyst,” was the contractor’s part- 
ing shot. 

A few minutes later Powers and Zan- 


‘nick became absorbed in a game of “pitch- 


pede,” dealing their cards on a blanket 
folded across their knees. 

With nobody in the party paying any 
attention to him, Doctor Forsyth walked 
away into the woods. He had seen Ola- 
mon, after finishing his work on the skil- 
lets, trudge off into the brush, deserting 
the hateful companionship of Thibeault. 

Quite in a casual manner, circling, the 
doctor came face to face with the Indian. 

“Wait a moment, Olamon! I want you 
to understand that I have a great deal of 
sympathy for any man who is or has been 
in a prison. In the case of a man like 
you, wonted to the freedom of the woods, 
it must have been dreadful punishment. 
And I heard you say last night that you 
were innocent!” 

It was quick, calculated, effective lanc- 
ing. Doctor Forsyth had gone to the core 
of a rankling, festered hurt which had 
been sealed under the stolidity of the suf- 
ferer. 

Olamon’s sullen eyes lighted. “You un- 
derstand, sir!” 

“I am a doctor, my friend, who tries to 
soothe hurts in the mind; and sometimes 
I’m able to cure the hurts. Come! Walk 
along with me under the trees. Tell me 
what your prison life was like. You suf- 
fered much, I’m sure!” 

The selfishly curious, arrogant methods 
of Powers had made the Indian ready 
for just such treatment as this, tactfully 
undertaken by the doctor. Here was a 
kindly person who understood! Who of- 
fered to listen to the story of a man’s tor- 
ture! This new friénd did not pry into a 
man’s reason for seeking to kill another 
man—this questioner offered himself 
merely as a sympathetic receptacle for bit- 
ter troubles! 

Olamon was no longer stoical or la- 
conic; Indians have the power of true 
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eloquence when they are moved to speech. 
All that he had dammed back now flowed 
from him. This listener was wise; maybe 
he could cure those hurts, as he had 
hinted! 


T was like a bird of the forest that had 

been caged and had suffered and now, 
miraculously given the power of human 
speech, could describe its agonies. His 
confinement had not been merely prison- 
ing of his body—it had been infinite tor- 
ture of a being wonted to the free life of 
the woods, the spread of the skies over- 
head, the tang of the open air, the con- 
sciousness that all the outdoors of the east, 
the west, the north and the south mutely 
invited wanderings in whatever direction 
whim or occasion might lie. 

“The others there—the bad men—did 
not suffer so much, sir. All the long eve- 
nings they could read their books—live 
somewhere else, in their minds. But I 
don’t understand books; I thad to live 
alone in the little dark cell—and only— 
think!’ Into the last word he put a pathos 
that told more than another man might 
be able to achieve by piling word on word 
in a description of prison rigors. 

They walked on in a few moments of 
silence. A side glance informed the doc- 
tor that the poor fellow was having hard 
work in mastering his emotions. Sud- 
denly Olamon turned from the path and 
embraced and kissed a tree. And in that 
impulsive act, the psychoanalyst again 
found a more vivid expression of grati- 
tude for new freedom than could have 
been contrived by language. 

Doctor Forsyth sat down and lighted 
his pipe, carefully avoiding any appear- 
ance of espionage. The Indian stood be- 
side the tree, his arm about the trunk. 

“My good Paul,” said the doctor after 
a little while, “I’m quite sure it would 
mean your death if you were sent to 
prison again.” 

“The good God keep me from it! Yes! 
I would die, sir!” 

Doctor Forsyth turned his head slowly 
and engaged the Indian’s frenzied stare. 
Significantly the adviser said, “Then you 
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should be very careful to do nothing 
from now on which might send you to 
prison.” 

Paul slumped slowly to his knees, 
crouching at the foot of the tree. “It’s 
what you saw in the night, sir! That’s 
what you mean!” 

“Yes, that’s what I mean.” 

The doctor looked away into the vistas 
of the forest, light-dappled, soothing, in- 
viting. Paul stared that way, too. 

A doe and her fawn, made confident by 
the long months of the summer close time, 
strolled casually across the end of a vista, 
cropping at herbage. 

“Folks of the woods have a happy life, 
Paul, when wicked folks let them alone.” 

“You have spoken the true word, sir.” 
Then, after a time, in faint, pleading, 
quavering tones, Olamon went on. “I’m 
afraid, sir. It’s what I keep inside myself 
so long.” 

“You may talk out to me if you feel 
it will help, my friend,” said Doctor For- 
syth quietly, his even tones betraying no 
especial interest. 

The Indian did not lead up to his con- 
fession with the patter of paltering ex- 
cuses such as a white man might have in- 
dulged in. This patient, calm listener in- 
spired confidence. Besides, he had seen 
the affair in the night! 

Lacking the resources of ready speech, 
in his fear now lest natural caution might 
lose him the chance of freeing his mind 
of a burden which he could no longer 
carry alone, Olamon had made up his 
mind to speak “The Big Word” first. 

“T put myself in the way to be hired 
after Zannick had taken Francois Thi- 
beault. I came with Thibeault into the 
woods so I could stir him to fight—so I 
could kill him.” 

Doctor Forsyth nodded his head, puffed 
his pipe and was silent. He wore the de- 
meanor of one who expected to hear just 
what the other had stated. 

“He put me in prison by his lies, sir. 
He wanted me out of the way. He is 
married to my sister. He beat her—he 
got me sent to prison because I was pro- 
tecting her. And now he wants to kill 
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me because he’s afraid of what I may do 
to him. 

“He does not care for my poor sister, 
sir. He is ashamed because she is an 
Indian. He married her because much 
money comes to our tribe from rents the 
log companies pay for use of our shores 
along the river—their booms are at our 
island. And Thibeault beat my sister to 
make her give him all her part of the 
money.” 

“You should have turned him over to 
the law.” 

Olamon choked back retort. He shud- 
dered. Then, getting control of his emo- 
tions, he said mildly and plaintively, “I 
am only an Indian against a white man, 
sir. And the Indians have grown to be 
afraid of asking help from the law against 
the white men—that feeling has come 
down to me from my fathers. I have seen 
only one way of doing with Frangois Thi- 
beault—the way of the woods.” 

“I understand how you feel,” agreed 
the doctor. He said it with convincing 
candor, remembering how he had dis- 
coursed on that matter to an indifferent 
audience only a few hours before. “Your 
people had their ways and their laws be- 
fore the white men came, and it’s hard for 
a race to give up their own beliefs when 
new ones are forced on them.” 


LAMON rose to his feet. He folded 

his arms across his breast, instinctively 
assuming the attitude of his forefathers, 
stauding there in the avatar of chieftain- 
ship. “My father, sir, is Orono Olamon, 
the head of our tribe. It is not much in 
theSe days to be the chief of a few scat- 
tered, poor Indians. But he comes down 
from sachems who were proud and had 
power and he cannot forget what those 
before him have been. 

“He is only a feeble old man, and 
Francois Thibeault and, his brother, who 
have married girls of the tribe for the 
sake of money, make fun of him-as chief 
—and his arms are too weak to keep my 
sister from blows. It is only I who can 
do that.” 

In the stress of his emotions some of 
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the eloquence of his ancestors came to his 
lips. “But the case of my poor sister 
is not all the trouble, sir. Thibeault brags 
how he will bring in more French Cana- 
dians to marry the other girls of the tribe. 
Yes, he will be boss of all the tribe, he 
says. He will handle the money and will 
make the Indians beg for what they get. 

“But understand me, sir. I am not 
thinking just of the money. I am not 
planning only to get even with Francois 
Thibeault because he lied me into prison. 
There is a bigger thing! 

“Perhaps you may laugh at it. I know 
all the world would laugh, if it could hear 
me now. But our poor little tribe is all 
that’s left of the Abnakis who were so 
mighty in the old days. And a swagger- 
ing Canuck comes and he brings others to 
fool our girls who are proud to be noticed 
by white men. I am the son of sachems. 
It is my work to protect my own. 

“But above all else, sir, is pride on ac- 
count of my fathers. Is that something to 
laugh about?” 

Doctor Forsyth shook his head. “Paul, 
that is the most sacred thing a man can 
hold in his heart for the good of his soul.” 

“Shall I stand by and see our race die 
out in nothingness—a tribe of despised 
half-breeds? We are going fast, sir, the 
real Abnakis. I ask of the Great Manitou 
who set us on this earth that we may be 
allowed to go into our graves and be 
known no more—but remembered as true 
Indians—people of the great race the 
white men found here.” 

Here was no voicing of petty resentment 
or personal grudge! 

This protagonist was a zealot who had 
taken on a duty that, to him, seemed a 
sacred task. 

With understanding on such a subject 
more acute than that of the ordinary lis- 
tener, the psychoanalyst had keen realiza- 
tion of the fact that he was sitting in on 
a peculiarly interesting revelation of men- 
tal workings. 

This was truly a flash from the black 
embers of a burned-out race! In the soul 
of this last defender of the pride of 
sachems there was lighted the fury of the 
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fathers against the white tide of relent- 
less encroachment—mingling blood and 
seeking booty. ; 

This pathetically lone figure was making 
the last hopeless stand. 

Doctor Forsyth stood up and looked into 
the Indian’s glowing eyes. This was a 
dangerous monomaniac. He embodied 
threat to others and peril to himself. 

But the grim tenseness of the situation 
appealed to the doctor too strongly at that 
moment to allow him to deal in the banali- 
ties of practical advice. ‘“‘Olamon, we'll 
talk this matter over a little later, when 
I’ve given it some thought. As I’m feel- 
ing right now, after what you have told 
me, I’m afraid my counsel would get you 
into more trouble.” 

_ He put out his hand and the Indian 
grasped it. 

“I think this grip is sign language that 
we both understand, Friend Paul.” 

' Then the doctor went on his way, back 
to the camp. 


E walked slowly, still under the spell 

of tragedy. The case bore that aspect 
for him. Outwardly it was pitifully small, 
perhaps, but to his mind, sounding deep 
into the wellsprings of human emotions. 
this affair, so realistically in and of the 
forest, was great in its stark drama. 

Once again, coming away from the 
shadow of tragedy, he found himself meet- 
ing up with the puerilities of folks from 
the cities. 

Manson was singing one of the poems 
in the book, improvising a tune and man- 
aging the accompaniment on his mandolin. 

‘Mrs. Demorest insisted on the doctor 
examining her sketch. 

He turned from his praises of it and 
walked to meet Powers, who was coming 
up the hill. 

The host Of the party was jubilantly 
jeering. “Well, doc, while you’ve been 
mooning around among the trees, prob- 
ably psychoanalyzing woodchucks, I’ve 
been doing business. Thibeault has come 
across to me! The steam shovel is a 
handy tool, no matter what you may 
think.” 


“Congratulations, Jamesy!” The doctor 
was blandly innocent and genial. 

“No curiosity? No questions, eh?” 

“Having given this party, I think you’re 
generous enough to give out all that goes 
with it.” Forsyth’s smile was ingratiat- 
ing. 

Powers whirled on his heel and shouted 
to Zannick at the foot of the slope in the 
company of Thibeault. Olamon was now 
in sight, sitting at the edge of the clear- 
ing. 

“Pack duffel, Alf! 
soon as you're ready.” 

The head guide flourished an assenting 
gesture. 

“Walk over here with me, doc! You 
and I are going to be the only ones in on 
it. Thibeault says that damnation Injun 
is out to get him, and his only chance is 
to get the Injun first. 

“I get fooled in men once in a while. 
I fell for that Injun last night. I was 
all wet in the thing! After hearing the 
Canuck’s story, I advised him to go ahead. 
The poor cuss doesn’t dare to go to sleep, 
as the case stands! 

“You can’t have a killer put under 
bonds to keep the peace, up in these woods, 
the same as you can in the city. It’s ani- 
mal against animal, just about as vou 
said!” 

“This is the woods, Jamesy!” 

This time Powers did not resent the 
phrase. He looked gratified. He evi- 
dently laid claim to the sentiment as his 
own, an original thought. “It means a lot 
when the right twist is put into it, doc.” 

“And are you sure you're putting the 
right twist in the situation when you ad- 
vise Thibeault to get his man?” 

“T’m for a white man against an Injun. 
That’s first! Second, the white man did 
what you and I would do—he went to 
the law about the Injun, all regular. The 
thing has only been made worse. 

“The Injun is out of prison again and 
is going to settle according to the way of 
the woods. The Injun has no respect for 
the law—our law. He’s going on his own, 
He and his father, so Thibeault tells me, 
have some old treaties in a leather bag, and 
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those writings give the Indians the right 
to hunt and fish forever and at all times 
of the year.” 

“As I understand it, they merely re- 
served their means of livelihood when they 
were forced to give up the lands.” 

“Curse it, these are new times and our 
laws have the say-so over those old, moth- 
eaten treaties! Olamon was killing deer 
in close time and slaughtering cow moose 
on which there is never an open time, so 
Thibeault says. He told the wardens. 

“I don’t know how true that is—about 
the game killing,” admitted Powers. ‘“The 
Canuck twisted himself up in that part 
of the story to me. But he had to get 
Olamon out of the way because the Injun 
was making a lot of trouble in Thibeault’s 
family. I say, you’ve got to fight Injuns 
the same as they fight you—using all the 
tricks that are laid down in the back of 
the ‘Old Farmer’s Almanac!’” He 
grinned at his metaphor. 

“Probably!” agreed the doctor mildly. 
“That’s the way it has been done in these 
woods ever since King Philip ruled the 
Tarratines.” 

“T hope you’re not putting up any argu- 
ment against my advice to a white man!” 
suggested Powers acridly. 

“Certainly not, Jamesy! Argument 
over the Indian question in this country 
has never got anybody anywhere.” 

“Damrat it, doc, you don’t show a mite 
of interest in this thing!” urged Powers. 
“It’s pepping up the trip like thunder for 
me!” Excitement glowed in the city man’s 
eyes. “And Thibeault did the square 
thing—he confided in me.” 

“Every man to his taste in the way of 
amusement, Jamesy. It’s your party.” 
Doctor Forsyth strolled away to the shel- 
ter to pick up his personal belongings. 

Powers followed to do the same, growl- 
ing complaints about a man who allowed 
himself to get in such a psychoanalysis 
state of mind that he couldn’t get a good 
kick out of the real stuff in life. 

Olamon came to fold the shelters. 

Doctor Forsyth, knowing that Powers 
was observing watchfully, had only. the 
fleeting opportunity to murmur, not glanc- 
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-ing at the Indian, “Look out for yourself 
this day, Olamon!” 

Zannick, it was now evident, had been 
discreetly excluded by Powers from 
knowledge of the atrocious hint gtven to 
Thibeault. 

After Olamon had started away with 
his burden, and when the Frenchman hur- 
ried to load himself, the head guide inter- 
fered with any prompt pursuit; he ordered 
Thibeault to kill the camp fire thoroughly. 
It was apparently dead but Zannick was a 
fire. warden as a sideline and took no 
chances. He told the subaltern to bring 
more water and to be sure by grubbing 
that no roots were smoldering in the duff. 

With a fine assumption of bland inno- 
cence, Doctor Forsyth started off on the 
trail taken by Olamon. 

“What’s your rush, doc?” called Powers. 
There was a bit of sly malice in his inter- 
ference. 

“I’m in no special rush. But it’s a sort 
of go-as-you-please party, as I understand 
it, and I didn’t think my company would 
be missed.” 

“Tt sure will be! The under guides will 
take the low road because they’re loaded 
and it’s along the level. Alf is going to 
lead us by the ridge trail past Hell’s Pud- 
ding. Better scenery, you know!” He 
gave Forsyth a wink when the doctor 
turned obediently to join the others. 


ITI. 


BOTH the low road and the high road 
converged at the sinister quagmire 
known as Hell’s Pudding. 

A ridge trail circled on each side around 
the top of the cliffs that cupped the small 
morass completely except for deep cafions 
admitting to the bog on two sides, afford- 
ing entrance and exit if one ventured to 
risk the dangers of the treacherous sur- 
face. 

Wayfarers coming along the low road 
were obliged to climb by a zigzag trail to 
the summit of either ridge, in order to 
circumambulate the noisome pit. 

The scenery, vaunted by Powers to the 
doctor with a jeer in the praise, proved 
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to be more of an attraction to Mrs. Demo- 
rest than Powers expected or relished. 
She kept halting the party to point out 
that and this perspective, this hue and 
that coloring. 

As host, Powers was obliged to hang 
up and listen; also, he was delegated by 
his wife to serve as escort of the artist. 
He was not able to frame any special 
sort of remonstrance when Doctor For- 
syth strolled on ahead and was lost to 
sight on the winding trail. 

Powers was obliged to be content with 
the thought that he had kept ti doctor 
out of interference on the low road. The 
host was not exactly suspicious of the 
other’s intentions to put a trig under the 
affair; Forsyth had displayed an entire 
lack of interest, one way or the other. 
But it was Powers’ crass purpose to let 
the thing work itself out according to that 
“way of the woods” on which he had 
dwelt. 

He was not bloodthirsty in the business, 
so he told himself; he was conscious of 
some qualms. But that Indian had been 
contemptuously reticent and, thinking 
about it, Powers, who was used to defer- 
ence from understrappers, felt the sting of 
something like an insult. On the other 
hand, the wily guide had sniveled himself 
into Powers’ full sympathy. 

“This is the woods!” he grunted, for- 
getting entirely the presence of Mrs. 
Demorest. 

“Yes, the woods!” she agreed raptur- 
ously. “Fairly sanctified by peace. The 
honest old trees seem to talk to folks, put- 
ting evil thoughts out of the mind.” 

“Yes, indeed!” said Powers, tooking 
over the tops of the trees, peering down 
into the valley, wondering if he could 
catch a glimpse of a certain couple of 
woods wayfarers getting their counsel 
from the placatory forest. 


WHEN he was out of sight of the others 
Doctor Forsyth strode on with haste. 

He had not allowed himself to arraign 
Powers for his brutal attitude. He knew 
how vain any argument would be. His 
sympathies were with Olamon for reasons 
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which he despaired of making such a. man 
as Powers understand. 

He hurried, hoping to postpone a trag- 
edy at any rate, though he had faint hope 
that the zealot could be restrained perma- 
nently from what he believed to be his 
sacred duty. 

At last, he was certain, he had reached 
a point where he was looking down on the 
place of the evil name. 

It seemed innocent enough from the 
height on the cliff. 

A flat medallion set in the circlet of the 
hills!’ It was ridged slightly and curi- 
ously with furrows between which gleamed 
narrow threads of water. It was not an 
interesting place, he felt, except for the 
stories of how it had entrapped animals 
and men who had been beguiled by its ap- 
pearance of solidity. 

The ridge on which he stood was little 
more than a knife edge. He looked over 
on the side away from the Pudding and 
beheld something which {interested him 
much more than did the blank surface of 
the quagmire. 

At the same time he heard in the dis- 
tance the bold tones of Powers raised in 
argument about something. 

A fox in the hollow, where Forsyth 
was looking, heard the sound, too. The 
animal halted suddenly in its trot and im- 
mediately began to back track, stepping 
carefully as if trying to keep in the foot- 
prints it had just made. When it had re- 
treated for a considerable space, it leaped 
in a broad jump to the top of a boulder, 
sprang to other rocks and disappeared in 
the brush. 

It was the familiar ruse of the woods 
animal. It had left a trail which appar- 
ently ended abruptly where the creature 
began to back track. 

“Good work!” commended Doctor For- 
syth aloud. 

Then he suddenly looked the other way, 
into the pit of the bog, attracted by a 
movement. 

He saw Olamon. 

For an instant the doctor was minded 
to step forth and show himself boldly in 
order that his presence on the cliff might 
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cause Thibeault to take thought of pru- 
dence in case the Frenchman were follow- 
ing closely. 

The next moment the observer con- 
cealed himself behind a shoulder of the 
cliff; Olamon was plainly doing something 
of importance to himself; he was follow- 
ing the way of the woods; the doctor al- 
lowed to him the same considerate for- 
bearance he had just given the fox in its 
movements. 


HE Indian, loaded with his pack, 

stepped out upon the surface of the 
morass. The crust supported him ex- 
cept for a slight sinking of his feet. 

He advanced toward the center. Then 
to right and left bulged up small swellings 
of the soil. Forsyth perceived that the 
place must be a pot of hidden iniquity— 
of hideous menace if that crust gave way. 

Reaching the extent of safety, the In- 
dian began to retrace his steps just as cau- 
tiously as he had adventured forth. With- 
out turning, he back tracked, setting his 
feet in the indentations he had previously 
made. 

Again Doctor Forsyth was looking on 
the true animal of the forest, resorting to 
the tricks of its nature. 

The fox had merely taken precautions 
to save its own skin, if possible. 

What the Indian was aiming to bring 
about was not patent, at first, to a man 
trained in city ways. 

Olamon reached the solid ground and 
promptly disappeared at one side of the 
trail. 

Forsyth held to his covert behind the 
shoulder of the cliff. He could hear the 
voices of the party plainly; they were 
coming along. 

Then, emerging from the mouth of the 
low-road trail, came Thibeault. In spite 
of his load he was trotting. In a deter- 
mination which the observer understood, 
the man was risking fatigue in order -to 
overtake his foe. 

Doctor Forsyth’s gorge rose at sight 
of the malevolent haste. 

To be sure, it might be a fair fight, if 
the two met. But, after what Powers had 
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revealed, this man who stopped and peered 
at the trail, slatting sweat from his fore- 
head and eyes, seemed only a killer track- 
ing prey. 

The doctor’s emotions were in consider- 
able of a tumult just then. Powers had 
adopted the cause of the white man; it 
really seemed as though it would be right 
for the doctor to take the side of the In- 
dian. But Forsyth did not consciously do 
so. On the other hand, he did not call out 
to Thibeault, warning him what Olamon 
had done in the way of those tracks at 
which the pursuer was peering. 

The Frenchman, set the edge of his 
palm against his forehead and stared at 
the row of footprints extending across the 
bog. He shook his head. In the silence 
his mutterings of mingled doubt and de- 
termination could be heard. He looked up 
at the cliffs on either side as if trying to 
figure how much time a detour would cost 
him. 

Trails to the ridges branched to both 
right and left. Then he studied the tracks 
again and glanced to both sides to see 
whether there had been a retracing of 
footprints. 

Doctor Forsyth set his teeth. It was 
man against man. One was determined to 
kill, if Powers could be believed. The 
other—well, reflected the doctor, the In- 
dian’s animus against the white man arose 
from something deeper and truer than 
selfishness, money hankering and the seek- 
ing of opportunity to bring more woe on 
helpless humans. 

Doctor Forsyth held his palm under his 
chin so that he might not open his mouth. 
He was resolved to let this affair work 
itself out according to the way of the 
woods. It was a matter of allowing that 
man down there to follow the bent of his 
murderous inclinations—to use his own 
judgment. 

Manifestly, the pursuer decided that the 
way up the cliffs was too hard—the turn- 
ing aside from the direct route would use 
too much time. The tracks which went 
forth and did not return seemed sufficient 
proof that one man had crossed and that 
what one man had done another could do. 


THIS IS THE WOODS! 


Thibeault shrugged his pack into easy 
position and tramped out onto the bog. 
His halt had made him impatient; he had 
tecovered his breath and his vigor. He 
made all haste, was not careful about eas- 
ing his weight as he plunged along. 

Doctor Forsyth looked no longer; he 
stepped farther down the cliff. 


N a few moments he heard the raucous, 

horrified yelling of Zannick. The party 
had come within sight of the bog. 

The head guide was mingling oaths with 
frenzied orders; he cursed Thibeault’s 
folly and tried to tell him how to get out 
of the mess. But the head guide inter- 
larded profanity and commands with the 
oft-repeated, dolorous declaration: “He 
can’t git out. It ain’t never been done 
before.” 

Doctor Forsyth could pretend oblivious- 
ness no longer; he scrambled into sight of 
the party. 

“My Gawd, man!” barked Powers. He 
went on stuttering: ‘“You—you—have 
been here—you didn’t yell to that cussed 
fool not to cross that bog—and you’ve 
heard us telling about what a rotten hole 
it is!” 

“T was over there on the other side, 
watching a fox,” returned the .doctor. 
“What’s happened ?”” 

Then he was obliged to give his atten- 
tion to the man in the bog. 

Thibeault was down to his waist; his 
uncertain movements were causing the 
muck to writhe in a circle about him with 
an uncanny similitude to a living organ- 
ism. 

To Doctor Forsyth, trained in physiol- 
ogy, the mass of the bog took on the ap- 
pearance of a huge, grotesque stomach 
stimulated into digestive activity by the in- 
trusion of a morsel of food. 

The victim in the process of engulfing 
began to bleat his calls for help. 

The women screamed and ran back into 
the shelter of the trees which horrently 
made a mane for the ridge; Manson went 
with them. 

“Something has got to be done for that 
man!” yelled Powers, stamping around on 
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the ledge. He beat the head guide on the 
back with his fist. 

“I don’t know anything that can be 
done, sir!” quavered Zannick. ‘What the 
hell made him run any such resks I can’t 
understand !” 

Again Powers turned to Forsyth. With 
perfect equanimity the latter met the sus- 
Picious squint of his host. 

“Doc, that fox must have been devil- 
ish interesting to take up all your attention 
just when this thing was starting down 
there.” 

“The man probably rushed out of the 
woods in very much of a hurry, making it 
all happen suddenly,” remarked the doc- 
tor, still engaging Powers’ eyes. Zannick 
was a listener; the doctor was discreet, 
but he said something to close Powers’ 
mouth for all time. 

“Thibeault may have had something on 
his mind which made him too reckless to 
take ordinary precautions. There’s no tell- 
ing, of course, what kind of a brad was 
urging him, but he must have been in a 
great hurry, as I said before.” 

Powers flushed and paled. 

The psychiatrist’s discernment perceived 
in Powers’ demeanor the guilty emotions 
of an accomplice who now realized the re- 
sponsibility. 

On his own part, the doctor in that mo- 
ment of tragic consummation felt acutely 
that he, too, was an accomplice in the 
dreadful affair. 

He hated himself, just as ‘he hated 
Powers in that crisis. Two men of the 
city, they had meddled unwarrantably in 
a conflict which belonged wholly to the 
forest. 

“T can’t look!’’ muttered Powers; he 
went into the fringe of trees. 

Doctor Forsyth dropped back down 
over the lift of ledge and set his gaze on 
the spot where the fox had made his 
shrewd sortie. 

Zannick alone stuck to the place of ob- 
servation. He became the Greek chorus 
of the developments; he groaned and la- 
mented, he eased his feelings by bitter 
oaths; he revealed by his words the stages 
of the dread deglutition of a living man. 
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The wails from the pit rose to shrieks 
—and then the shrieks blubbered into si- 
lence. 


ONCE more only the lilting wood 
thrushes broke the stillness of the 
forest. 

“It’s all over!” mourned Zannick. 
“Come along, ladies and gentlemen! For 
Gawd’s sake, let’s be gitting away from 
here!” : 

They followed him in single file around 
the brim of the Pudding, out of which 
came the stench of nitrogen gas, liberated 
by the breaking of the crust and wafted 
aloft by the moribund struggles of the 
victim. 

A mile on their way they came upon 
Paul Olamon, sitting beside the trail, rest- 
ing. 

“You've lost your brother-in-law,” bru- 
tally and bluntly reported Zannick, hav- 
ing little regard for the feelings of an In- 
dian. The head guide kept his emotions 
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hidden under his coarse brusqueness. 
“The damn fool tried to cut across Hell’s 
Pudding!” 

Under the scrutiny of all those eyes 
Olamon’s expression did not change. He 
was serene, stolid. He picked up his pack 
and stood respectfully at one side until the 
file of persons passed him. 

“You can’t expect a redskin to show 
any human feelings,” said Zannick with 
scorn. 

Doctor Forsyth walked on, just ahead 
of the Indian. 

Between that place and the hotel the 
doctor had plenty of opportunities to re- 
veal to Olamon that the trick had been 
observed; but the self-acknowledged ac- 
complice said no word to Olamon either 
then or later. 

The doctor wondered in just what he 
had been an accomplice—in a murder or a 
rightful vengeance? 

He never did make up his mind on the 
problem. 


“The Hawk of Holeb,” another story by Mr. Day in the next issue. 


A MINER WHO’S A MAJOR 


OHN HAYS HAMMOND, the mining engineer, has been around the world 
underground. He earned his first fee by proving that a California gold mine 
had been “salted” after older expert engineers had pronounced it a paying propo- 


sition. 


From California he went to Mexico and Central and South America, 


winning much fame and money. He next came to the surface in South Africa as 


engineer for the Barnato gold mines. 


Then Cecil Rhodes gave him a blank contract and asked him to write his own 


salary into it. 


Later, at Rhodes’ suggestion, he led an expedition up the east coast 


of Africa in search of King Solomon’s mines, found them and reported them as 
workable properties. After the fluke Jameson raid, he and several Englishmen were 
tried by the Boers and sentenced to be hanged, winning their reprieves at the last 
moment by the payment of enormous fines. 

Hammond then returned to the United States with the reputation of being the 
ablest and highest-paid mining engineer in the world. Shortly before the Great 
War, at the czar’s request, he inspected and reported on the mining wealth of a tre- 
mendous area in Russia. 


The Pearl of Tia Juana 
By Jack O’Donnell 
Author of ‘Salvaged,’ ‘‘When Winter Came,’ Ete. 


A story of turf and race-horses at Mexico’s internationally famous track, wherein 
the kindness of ‘‘Old Doc’’ Doane wins Pearl Mareno over to the side of virtue. 


HE “Feed-box Kid” was in the 
depths of pessimistic philosophy. 
He questioned whether honesty 
was the best policy. He had grave 
doubts about patience being a virtue. And 
as for turning the other cheek—well, just 
let some guy smite him on one and see 
what happened ! a: 
In short, he had abandoned all hope of 
seeing virtue triumph over the crooked 
bookmakers and unscrupulous horse own- 
ers at Tia Juana race track. For two 
months he had watched these gypsies of 
the turf reap a golden harvest while doing 
their utmost to ruin his friend- and patron, 
“Old Doc” Doane, the squarest, fairest 
owner that ever saddled a thoroughbred. 
“Tf the old man would just listen to 
reason, me and you could wise him up to a 
hundred tricks which’d have these bandits 
dizzy inside a month,” he complained to 
“Louisville Johnny” Daniels, his freckle- 
faced, keen-eyed friend and fellow hustler 


as they sat in the grand stand one morn- 
ing watching horses being exercised on the 
track below. “Last night I advised him to 
pull some trick stuff—anything to win a 
heat—and what does he say? He says, 
‘Son, there’s an old Danish proverb to 
the effect that an honest man does not 
make -himself a dog for the sake of a 
bone.’ Now, what do you make outta 
that ?” 

“Pass me!” replied Johnny. “You know 
the old man better than I do. You’ve been 
his friend, guardian and guide ever since 
he came to the jungles from that trick 
college back East where they objected to 
him closin’ his classes on pay days so’s he 
could go to the nearest race track and 
flirt with Lady Luck. If you don’t know 
what he means when he mixes dogs and 
bones with race hosses how you expect 
me to guess? 

“Mebbe if I had some groceries under 
my belt I might be able to figure it out. 
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But I ain’t poked my nose in the feed bag 
since yesterday noon. Tough pickin’s, this 
Mexico, huh, Kid?” 

“Never saw a place where meals come 
so far apart!” declared the Kid. “But 
this bad luck can’t last forever. Old Doc 
Doane’s gonna get a break one of these 
days and when he does me and you'll be 
back in the ham-and-egg class again.” 

“He'd better get right pretty soon or 
he’s gonna be eatin’ rhubarb with the rest 
of us!” 

“And that ain’t all,” supplemented the 
Kid. “If he don’t win a purse pretty quick 
they’s gonna be a nice, dignified old man 
applyin’ for reinstatement at that Eastern 
brain fact’ry about the time the leaves be- 
gin to fall.” 

“Bad as ’at, Kid?” 

“He’s just a stride in front of the wolf. 
I know, ‘cause a coupla nights ago I sent 
a telegram for him. It was to a lawyer 
guy back in Connecticut tellin’ him to sell 
a piece of the old man’s property and wire 
the money pronto. 

“Know what that means, don’t you? 
Means that Old Doc Doane’s bank roll’s 
as thin as butter on a circus sandwich. 
He’s taken many a hard crack on the 
bean since ‘Dapper Dan’ McCoy, ‘Silent 
Sam’ Boyd and these other bandits swore 
to get him because he had ‘Handsome 
Harry’ Kearns ruled off the turf.” 

“McCoy’s the brains of the gyps, Kid, 
but I can’t figure out how he gets away 
with all this murderous stuff.” 

“By workin’ with all the crooked own- 
ers, bookmakers and jockeys around the 
track, that’s how he gets away with it. 
He’s smart enough to make everything 
look jake to the stewards, too. They’d be 
tickled pink to get his license revoked, ‘but 
so far he’s fooled ’em. 

“The stuff him and his gang’s pullin’ 
is gettin’ rawer every day, too. Look at 
what they done to Doane’s hoss, Carpet 
Sweeper, yesterday. Almost made Jockey 
‘Midget’ Murray jump the fence with him 
when the boy tried to go through on the 
rail. They'll kill that boy yet if he don’t 
look out. The old man lost quite a gob 
on that race, too.” 
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“They’s only one way Doane can keep 
these birds from herdin’ his hosses, Kid, 
and that’s to have one which can get away 
from the ribbon wingin’ and has speed 
enough to keep in front all the way. Then 
they couldn’t herd him!” 

“Joan Mallow is just that kinda hoss. 
Johnny, and she’s the old man’s ace in the 
hole. He’s pointin’ her for the Golden 
Gate Purse, and she’ll win it, too, if Dap- 
per Dan don’t get in some of his dirty 
work.” 

The boys were deep in a discussion of 
Joan Mallow’s chances of winning the 
season’s biggest and richest feature when 
Old Doc Doane emerged from his tack 
room and started across the infield. Even 
at a distance one could not mistake his 
tall, gaunt figure and dignified bearing as 
he strode through the warm Mexican sun- 
light with only a skullcap on his white- 
crowned head and the tails of his profes- 
sorial coat flapping gently in the morning 
breeze. 


‘THERE was a troubled look in his pale- 

blue eyes, and his long, benevolent 
face looked haggard. He was deep in 
thought and would have passed the boys 
without seeing them had he not been hailed 
by the Feed-box Kid. 

“Mornin’, doctor! Headin’ for the 
groceries?” queried the Kid, trying to hide 
his concern under a bantering tone. 

Old Doc Doane looked up and smiled 
his pleasure at seeing his two young 
friends. 

“I’m going to eat, if that’s what you 
mean, son. Won’t you and Johnny come 
along and have a bite?” he invited. 

Louisville Johnny was on the point of 
accepting when the Feed-box Kid stepped 
on his foot. Then the Kid answered for 
both. “No, thanks, doctor. Me and 
Johnny just had a big breakfast and are 
just about ready to bust. Some other 
time. Thanks!” 

“Sorry,” said the old man, continuing 
on his way. 

The boys looked at each other. “I could 
eat the paint off this grand stand, Johnny, 
and I know your stomach thinks your 
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throat’s on a strike, but we gotta scratch 
the old man in the Free Meal Handicap. 
He’s runnin’ too light financially to be 
stakin’ us to the groceries at this stage of 
the game.” 

“Oh, well,” said Johnny philosophically, 
“this ain’t the first time I’ve been fifteen- 
twenty hours late for a meal. And if 
two smart boys like us can’t hustle fast 
enough to earn grocery money we'd 
oughtta quit tryin’ to find disciples to bet 
on hosses which we figure is gonna win, 
and go to toutin’ where the money is 
surer.” 

“Right-o, Johnny! And that reminds 

me that I’ve gotta get busy. If there’s 
any information runnin’ loose at this track 
I’m goin’ out and put a halter on it. 
’ “T gotta date with a guy which ain’t 
had a’ winner this week. He says if I 
can give him one that is sure to bow to 
the judges he’ll bet a yard for me. And 
hundred-dollar bets bein’ scarce these 
days, I’m on my way. S’long.” 

Old Doc Doane was still at breakfast 
when he received word there was a money 
order for him at the local telegraph office. 
The telegraph office at Tia Juana, like 
those in every town where a race meeting 
is on, was filled with the flotsam and jet- 
sam of the turf—ex-owners, ex-trainers, 
ex-jockeys, together with touts and other 
questionable followers of the Sport 0’ 
Kings—men who fattened on the credu- 
lous by sending them alleged information 
about horses which were “sure to win” in 
the current day’s racing. 


ONE of these hangers-on was “The Fer- 

ret,” a gimlet-eyed, long-nosed youth 
with a twisted mouth and a glib tongue. 
He had neither friends nor honor. Even 
touts avoided him. He was so low-down, 
to borrow an expression from the Feed- 
box Kid, that he’d: have to reach up to 
touch bottom. 

Seeing a possibility of gathering valu- 
able information, The Ferret edged up to 
the money-order counter and stood close 
enough to see Old Doc Doane receive two 
thousand dollars that had been wired to 
him’ by the Connecticut attorney. He also 
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managed to read the message which oc- 
companied the money. It said: “All I 
could get in quick sale of property.” Then 
he saw the old man place the money care- 
fully in a large wallet and shove it into 
his hip pocket. 

Half an hour later The Ferret was in 
Dapper Dan McCoy’s tack room telling 
that worthy, and Silent Sam Boyd, what 
he had seen at the telegraph office. 

“You say he put the wallet in his hip 
pocket, eh?” 

“Right-hand hip pocket, yes.” 

“And the message said something about 
the two thousand dollars being all that 
could be raised on the property, huh?” 

“Right!”? said The Ferret. 

The first speaker was Dapper Dan Mc- 
Coy, known as “King of the Gypsies.” 
McCoy was the leading spirit in a small 
but highly efficient band of crooked horse 
owners, sure-thing gamblers and money- 
hungry jockeys who were determined to 
break Old Doc Doane because that amiable 
and honest old man had caused one of 
their number to be ruled off the turf for 
cheating. 

McCoy had the innocent expression of 
an altar boy. His round, smooth-shaven 
face, blond hair and blue eyes gave him 
the appearance of a man of thirty, but he 
was older than that by at least fifteen sin- 
ful seasons. His fondness for the latest 
and most extreme modes in tailoring ex- 
plained the sobriquet which had been 
wished on him early in his sporting career. 

The third member of the party was 
Silent Sam Boyd, a poker-faced, thin- 
lipped fellow without conscience. Boyd 
was a patient listener and a monosyllabic 
conversationalist except when money was 
the subject. Besides operating the “big 
book” at Tia Juana he was a silent part- 
ner in McCoy’s stable and shared in the 
profits of all McCoy’s crooked deals. 

“The telegram means that Doane is up 
against it,” said McCoy. “He’s selling his 
property to keep going. Now’s the time 
to make him take the gate. Get that 
money and he’ll have to holler ‘Uncle.’ 
And I know how it can be done. To- 
night——” 
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He stopped short, looked at The Ferret 
and said: “You’ve done a good job, Fer- 
ret. From now on keep your ‘eyes on 
Doane and report to me regular. You 
can go now.” 

McCoy waited until he heard the door 
close behind The Ferret. Then he re- 
sumed the plan he had started to unfold 
when he remembered the tout’s presence. 
“To-night,” he whispered to Boyd, “the 
old man will eat at the Sagebrush Casino 


as usual. After that he'll go to the rou- 
lette room to watch the play. That’s his 
custom. 


“T'll be there, and so will my girl, Pearl. 
She’s a slicker. I’ve taught her how to 
remove a wallet from a sucker’s pocket 
without usin’ a blackjack. I’ll sick her on 
Doane. 

“He'll wake up a pauper and then I 
guess he’ll be damn glad to go back to 
teachin’ school. That’s where I want to 
see him. He’s got to learn not to meddle 
with other people’s business.” 

“Right,” agreed Boyd. 

With that they adjourned to a near-by 
bar. 

As McCoy predicted, Old Doc Doane 
made*his way straight from the dining 
room to the roulette tables. The room 
was already comfortably filled with play- 
ers and spectators. Men and women in 
evening clothes, their cheeks flushed with 
excitement, occupied stools in front of 
the tables or stood watching the play of 
others. 


PEARL MARENO stood near the main 
entrance, a cigarette between her scar- 

let lips. Her made-up black eyes lighted 
as Old Doc Doane sauntered in. Her 
lithe, graceful body moved with the ease 
and silence of a leopard as she fol- 
lowed the old horse owner to a table at the 
far end of the room. A gorgeous Spanish 
shawl, worn carelessly over her bare shoul- 
ders, only partly concealed the curve of 
her full bosom, but it served to completely 
hide her long smooth arms and shapely 
hands. : 
At the edge of the crowd which stood 
in a semicircle before the- roulette table 
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Old Doc Doane halted. From the ad- 
vantage of six feet two he experieneed 
little difficulty seeing all he wished over 
the heads of those nearer the table. 

He had been standing there several min- 
utes when he detected the odor of a deli- 
cate perfume. It was the only intimation 
he had that a woman was near him. Casu- 
ally he wondered if she were one of the 
women of Tia Juana’s underworld come to 
the Casino to wring a new thrill from life. 
Then his thoughts centered on the game. 
That was as Pearl Mareno would have it. 

More spectators came and crowded close 
to the old man and the girl. Among them 
was Dapper Dan McCoy. He had been 
there but a moment when he elbowed the 
man next to him hard against Doane, cry- 
ing, “Keep off my feet, you fool!” 

Instantly, there was a commotion. Old 
Doc Doane found himself in the midst of 
a dozen milling men and women. Pearl 
Mareno’s deft fingers, whose touch was as 
light as a babe’s caress, worked swiftly. 
In a trice she had removed the wallet from 
Old Doc Doane’s pocket. 

The excitement incident to McCoy’s 
rude treatment of the man he said had 
stepped on his feet, died quickly. The 
woman smiled triumphantly and was plac- 
ing the purse in her bosom when a hand 
closed over her wrist and held it in a firm 
grip. 

“Not to-night, Antoinette, not to-night!” 

It was the voice of the Feed-box Kid. 

Old Doc Doane turned to find Pearl 
Mareno and his young friend, the Feed- 
box Kid, struggling for possession of his 
wallet. 

“This female dip pinched your poke!” 
the Kid explained, still attempting to wrest 
the wallet from the girl’s hands. 

“You lie!” cried Pearl. “TI found it on 
the floor!” 

“On the floor of Doctor Doane’s 
pocket!’ chimed in Louisville Johnny. 
“Me and the Kid was watchin’ you.” 

At this point two of the town police 
elbowed their way through the crowd that 
surged around the struggling man and 
woman. With one jerk they separated the 


-Kid and the woman, but the former held 
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onto the purse. He handed it quickly to 
Old Doc Doane. 

Many tried to tell the police what had 
happened, but no two stories agreed. 
Finally, the officers took the girl, Louis- 
ville Johnny and the Kid to the office of 
the Casino. 

Old Doc Doane and Dapper Dan Mc- 
Coy followed them. Quietly, the old man 
explained that the wallet was his property 
and that he would vouch for the two boys. 
The girl clung to her story that she had 
found the purse on the floor. The officers, 
however, believed Johnny and the Kid. 

“Will you come to the station with us 
and prefer charges: against this woman?” 
one of the officers asked Old Doc Doane. 

“No!” said the old man. “I don’t be- 
lieve this girl is the real offender. She 
was urged to rob me by some one who 
knew I had that money on me,” and he 
looked around the room until his blue eyes, 
now stern, rested on Dapper Dan. That 
worthy did not meet his gaze. 

“You would be doing us a favor by 
having her arrested,” spoke up the man- 
ager of the Casino. “We are anxious to 
rid this place of all undesirable characters. 
We've got to protect our patrons from 
pickpockets and other thieves. This girl 
has been suspected of other things of this 
sort.” 

“T have suffered no loss,”’ replied the 
old horse owner, “and I have no feeling 
other than pity for this girl.” 

For a moment the girl seemed unable 
to understand that she was free to go. 
She stood gazing defiantly at her accusers 
and at Old Doc Doane. Then, at a sign 
from McCoy, she wrapped her shawl 
about her shoulders, shot a contemptuous 
glance at the two boys, and swept out of 
the room, her head held high. 

“You’re pretty easy, Mr. Doane,” said 
one of the officers. “She’s a tough baby!” 

“She’s merely putty in the hands of an 
evil sculptor,” said Old Doc Doane. “It’s 
too bad, too, because I’m sure she’s basi- 
cally good. If she isn’t, I’m no judge of 
human nature.” 

“You are a good judge of horseflesh, 
doctor,” the Feed-box Kid told the old 
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man before leaving him at the Doane 
stable late that night, “but I think you’re 
all wrong about that dame. I'll bet my 
shirt you'll hear from her again.” 

“T shouldn’t be surprised,” replied Old 
Doc Doane. 


THE next ten days were busy ones for 

Old Doc Doane, and he had little time 
to think about Pearl Mareno or the inci- 
dent at the Sagebrush Casino. He was de- 
voting all his time and knowledge of 
horses to the task of getting Joan Mallow 
in shape to win the rich Golden Gate 
Purse. 

None knew better 
depended upon_ his 
event. His fortunes 
of repair. He was well aware of the 
crooked combination aligned against him 
and realized that they would stop at noth- 
ing to bring him to his knees. He spent 
most of his time with Joan Mallow, leav- 
ing her only when absolutely necessary. 

Two days before the race his little jockey, 
“Midget” Murray, gave him further cause 
for anxiety. Murray had come into the 
tack room where Old Doc Doane and 
the Feed-box Kid were chatting and told 
them about a visit Chalk Hall, the negro 
swipe employed by Doane, had made to 
Dapper Dan McCoy’s stable the preceding 
night. 

“When the dinge saw me as he came 
out of McCoy’s tack room he got kinda 
yaller,” said the jockey. ‘Then he told 
me he had been in there shootin’ craps with 
other culled boys. But you know, doctor, 
no owner’s gonna let a lot of coons shoot 
craps in his tack room.” 

“We've got to be mighty careful from 
now until the time of the race,” replied 
Old Doc Doane gravely. “I’m pinning 
all my hopes on Joan Mallow. If she 
should lose I’d have to give up the racing 
game. The mare’s in excellent condition 
now and if nothing happens to her I’m 
sure she'll win the Golden Gate Purse. 

“McCoy and his crowd have made sev- 
eral efforts to disable the mare this last 
week. I haven’t said anything about it to 
you boys, not wanting to worry you. But 


than he how much 
mare winning this 
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we’ve got to be careful. I’m betting my 
last dollar on the mare day after to-mor- 
row.” 

“She'll just gallop to win,” prophesied 
the Kid. “McCoy knows Joan Mallow 
can beat his hoss, So High, and he’s gét 
his heart set on winnin’ this purse. It’s 
the biggest honor and the richest prize in 
Western racin’. He’d cut your throat if 
that’d help him win.” 

“You-all mustn’t figure So High ain’t 
a hoss,” said Murray. ‘“He’s one of the 
best in trainin’ out this way. Slow begin- 
ner, but once he gets in his stride he runs 
like he likes it. And McCoy has him at 
the top of his form right now.” 


[ was the night before the fifth running 

of the Golden Gate Purse. The balmy 
Mexican air was without movement. 
From different stables on the far side of 
the track came the twang of banjos, and 
the melodious voices of dark-skinned sing- 
ers. 

Here and there a light flashed as train- 
ers made their charges comfortable for 
the night. The unmistakable sounds of a 
crap game drifted out on the still air from 
the Dixie Star Stable. The world seemed 
at peace. 

In Dapper Dan McCoy’s tack room, in 
the last row of stables near the fence, the 
King of the Gypsies, Silent Sam Boyd, 
and Pearl Mareno were engaged in a low- 
toned conversation under the light of a 
solitary lantern. 

McCoy was irritable. As long as he had 
been in the racing game he had wanted 
more than anything else to win the Golden 
Gate Purse. Twice his horses had fin- 
ished second in that Western classic, and 
he had felt this was his year until Old 
Doc Doane’s mare, Joan Mallow, came 
‘into the picture. On form, which is the 
thing by which race horses are judged, 
he knew Joan Mallow was a better thor- 
oughbred than his own horse, So High. 
But if he couldn’t win by fair means he 
had not the least scruple about winning 
by foul. 

“We've got to make sure that Old Doc 
Doane leaves his stable at noon to-morrow 
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so’s ‘Race-horse Charley’ will have a 
chance to work on Joan Mallow,” he was 
saying. “I’ve got everything fixed with 
Doane’s swipe, Chalk Hall. He will leave 
the stable when Charley comes with the 
sponges. 

“So, it’s up to you, Pearl, to see Doane 
to-night and tell him that you want to 
repay him for not having you arrested the 
cther night. Tell him you'll have valuable 
information for him if he’ll meet you in 
the private dining room at the Sagebrush 
Casino at noon to-morrow. 

“Play the grateful penitent and you'll 
get away with it. You muffed the chance 
to break him before, so don’t make a mess 
of it this time. Everything depends on 
how well you do your stuff.” 

“Don’t worry about me,” said the girl. 
“ll get Doane away from the stable all 
right. I'll play the penitent Maggie so 
well the old fogy will think I’ve been 
dyin’ of gratitude for what he done after 
I tried to pinch his wad. Leave it to me. 
I'll do my stuff all right!” 

“You'd better!” declared McCoy, a 
threat in his voice. “If you boot this 
chance——” He did not finish, but the 
girl knew what he meant. “Meet me at 
the Casino after you leave him!” 

Leaving her companions the girl stole 
along in the shadow of the stables, mov- 
ing noiselessly, until she came to Old Doc 
Doane’s barn. Peering through a crack 
in the door she saw the old horse owner 
was alone. She hesitated a second then 
tapped gently on the door. 

“Who’s there?” asked Old Doc Doane. 

“A-friend! Pearl Mareno,” the girl an- 
swered. 

Old Doc Doane smiled as he rose and 
threw open the door. “Come right in,” he 
said. “I sort of expected you.” 

“I’ve wanted to come ever since that 
night at the Casino,” said the girl, “but I 
was afraid. May I sit down?” 

Old Doc Doane placed a chair for her 
and said kindly: “Now what have you on 
your mind?” 

The girl and the old man talked for a 
long time, and when she walked out into 
the moon-flooded night again there was a 
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smile of triumph on her scarlet lips. 
“Well, I did my stuff—did it right!” she 


muttered to herself. 
A FEW minutes before noon next day 

Old Doc Doane left his stable and 
walked slowly through the warm sunlight 
toward the Sagebrush Casino. 

No sooner had he disappeared than 
Race-horse Charley came sauntering along 
the roadway between stables, stopping fre- 
quently to talk with owners, trainers, 
jockeys and exercise boys. There was 
nothing about the colored man’s actions 
to indicate that he was bent upon the most 
despicable mission it falls to the lot of a 
race-track vandal to perform—the stuffing 
of sponges up a thoroughbred’s nose so 
that they will impair its breathing when 
it attempts to run. 

When Charley came to Old Doc Doane’s 
stable he stopped to chat with Chalk Hall, 
who was sitting on a bale of hay just in- 
side the feed room. Hall invited Charley 
to join him. They chatted earnestly for 
a few minutes after which Hall left Char- 
ley and walked to the soft-drink stand at 
the end of the row of stables, purchased 
a package of cigarettes and a bottle of 
pop, chatted for a few minutes with the 
owner of the stand, then slowly made his 
way back to where he had left Race-horse 
Charley. 

As he reéntered the feed room the yel- 
low-skinned Charley emerged from Joan 
Mallow’s box stall. A knowing look 
passed between the pair, and Charley 
nodded his head affirmatively. Then he 
departed, as casually as he had come. 

As Old Doc Doane neared the Sage- 
brush Casino, Dapper Dan McCoy and 
Pearl Mareno watched him from a room 
on the second floor. , 

“Well, he fell for your line, Pearl,” said 
McCoy gloatingly. “They never get so 
old they won’t fall for a pretty woman. 
And the old fool will wonder why you 
didn’t keep your date. He'll think you 
weakened when the moment came. 

“He can go back to his stable now if he 
wants to. By this time Race-horse Char- 
ley has the sponges up Joan Mallow’s nose. 
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This is the finish of that meddlin’ old 
fool!” 

The girl said nothing, but there was 
a grim smile on her painted lips as she 
watched the old horse owner approach the 
Casino. 

When Old Doc Doane did not find Pearl 
Mareno in the private dining room he 
seemed puzzled and disappointed. He 
waited several minutes, then walked to the 
bar. Later, The Ferret, who had watched 
every move the old man made that day 
reported to McCoy: 

“When he went to the bar he ordered 
vichy. He looked at it a long time as if 
figurin’ out what to do. Then he went 
to a table in the corner and told the waiter 
to bring him a bottle of gin. I stood 
across the room and: watched him. I never 
seen him look so down on his luck. 

“Tt seemed to me he took regular tum- 
blers of that stuff. He’d punished about 
half the bottle when he called the waiter 
and said for him to send over to his stable 
and have Chalk Hall—that’s his swipe— 
come to the bar right away. When Hall 
comes I sneak up close enough to hear 
the old guy tell him to bring Joan Mallow 
to the paddock in time for the fourth race 
and that he’ll be there to saddle her. 

“When the dark boy leaves, the old boy 
resumes friendly relations with the bottle. 
He’s still there and it’s almost time for 
the third race. Thought I’d better come 
and tell you what’s goin’ on.” 

The news was music to Dapper Dan’s 
ears. Slipping a bill to The Ferret he 
told him he had done a good job and ad- 
vised the tout to get a bet down on So 
High. ‘The old codger’s worried sick 
and is tryin’ to find comfort in that bottle. 
He'll be sick two ways after the Golden 
Gate Purse—sick from losin’ and_ sick 
from drinkin’.” 

While Old Doc Doane was in the bar- 
room of the Sagebrush Casino his young 
friend, the Feed-box Kid, was having his 
troubles. Learning from one of the nu- 
merous underground sources, which are 
the stock in trade of a race-track hustler, 
that Race-horse Charley was on a “snow 
party”—-sniffing cocaine—and that he was 
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boasting that Joan Mallow would be “no- 
where” in the fourth race, the boy became 
alarmed. He knew that Charley was often 
employed by crooked bookmakers to tam- 
per with horses which were big favorites 
in the betting, and he figured that the 
negro had in some way done an injury to 
Old Doc Doane’s mare. 


HE second race was over when the 

Kid heard of Charley’s boast. He 
lost no time going in search of his friend 
and patron. Not finding the old man in 
the betting ring or in the infield where 
he generally went to watch the races, the 
Kid hotfooted it to the Doane barn. 

“Where’s Doctor Doane?” he inquired 
of Chalk Hall. 

“Search me!” said the negro. 

The Kid thought he detected something 
peculiar about the swipe’s behavior. Re- 
calling what Midget Murray had told Old 
Doc Doane about Hall coming from the 
McCoy stable a few nights before he 
jumped at the conclusion that Hall was 
in some way connected with whatever in- 
jury had been done Joan Mallow. Being 
rather impetuous he looked the negro in 
the eye and said: “You and Race-horse 
Charley have been tamperin’ with that 
mare in there! What have you done to 
her ?” 

The Kid was standing with his back 
to the tack-room door. He didn’t hear the 
approach of Race-horse Charley, but 
sensed danger when he saw Hall’s glance 
go to the door. That was all. Before he 
could turn he was struck from behind and 
fell unconscious. 

When he regained consciousness a wiry 
little man with a stubby mustache was 
bathing his face with water. “You’re all 
right, now, boy,” he was saying. “And 
if you want to see the running of the 
Golden Gate Purse you’ll have to hurry. 
The hosses are in the paddock now!” 

The Kid had a hundred questions he 
wanted to ask, but he knew that the most 
important thing for him to do right then 
was to find Old Doc Doane and warn him 
against betting on Joan Mallow. Hastily 
thanking the little old man, he made for 
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the paddock as “fast as his shaky legsi 
would carry him. 

“Where’s Old Doc Doane?” he asked. 
almost breathlessly of Jockey Midget Mur- 
ray, who was seated on Joan Mallow’s 
back waiting the call to the post. 

“He was just here, Kid,” replied Mur- 
ray. “Saddled the mare and beat it quick. 
And that nigger, Hall, beat it a few min- 
utes later.” Then leaning close to the 
Kid’s ear, he asked: “Kid, did you ever 
see the old man take a drink?” 

“No. Why?” said the Kid, startled. 

“Nothin’! Only I thought he acted 
kinda queer when: a 

The Kid waited for no more. As he 
fled, however, the thought flashed through: 
his mind that Joan Mallow looked fit 
enough for anything as she stood there in 
the paddock. 

He had just reached the edge of the 
betting ring when the bugle sounded, call- 
ing the entries in the Golden Gate Purse to 
the post. Peering everywhere for the 
familiar figure of Old Doc Doane, the Kid 
elbowed his way through the crowd, his 
disheveled clothes and blood-smeared face 
causing many to wonder what had hap- 
pened to the young hustler. 

In front of Silent Sam Boyd’s book he 
ran into the arms of Louisville Johnny. 
“What hit you?” asked Johnny. 

“Where’s Old Doc Doane? Quick! 
Where is he?” asked the Kid, ignoring 
Johnny’s personal query. 

“He was here a minute ago,” replied 
Johnny, realizing there was something im- 
portant happening. “I guess he’s in the 
infield.” 

“Hurry and help me find him. They’s 
dirty work goin’ on at this track,” said 
the Kid, moving off toward the infield, 
Johnny at his heels. 

“What was he doin’ at Boyd’s book?” - 
the Kid asked as the pair searched for 
Doane. 

“He wanted to bet some dough on Joan 
Mallow and the funny part of it was Boyd 
and Dapper Dan, who was with him, was 
more’n anxious to bet with him. But Old 
Doc Doane got the idea somehow that they 
was something wrong with the odds. Joan 
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Mallow’ had opened at four to five, but 
when he come ge they was thirteen to 
five. - 

“Him and og got to gassin’ abit the 
price, Doane sayin’ it looked kinda like 
the bettin’ public didn’t. fancy his hoss. 
McCoy starts in kiddin’ the old man kinda 
rough, tellin’ him that he shouldn’t get 
scared about odds; if he had a real hoss 
he’d oughtta have nerve enough to bet on 
him, and. all that. 

“But the old man’s a bargain hunter, 
Tl tell you. He allowed he’d stick around 
until they got to five to one. Fina’ly Boyd 


offers him that price, but still he don’t. 


bet. Then I notice something queer about 
the doctor. If I didn’t know him so well 
IP’'d swear he was drinkin’. 
is settin’ kinda cockeyed, but he’s still got 
his dignity under wraps. 

-“Well, fin’ly McCoy and Boyd get him 
mad. McCoy tells him that his skate— 
meanin’ Joan Mallow—ain’t got a chance 
with a hoss like So High. Doane tells 
McCoy it-ain’t So High he’s afraid of, 
but it is the racin’ luck he’s been ‘havin’. 
‘If it was just a case of beating So High 
I’d bet you all I’ve got,’ he tells Dapper 
Dan. That was what Dan wanted. He 
says, ‘Well, old socks, I’ll just lay you 
six to one that my hoss beats yours. Are 
you on?” 

“Did Doane fall for that trap?” asked 
the Kid. 

“Trap? It looked like takin’ money 
from the church plate! Of course, Doane 
bet him! Two thousand big iron men!” 

.The Kid groaned. 

“What’s the matter with you?” asked 
Johnny. 

“Tt’s a long story—too long to tell now. 
Let’s go and find the old man before it’s 
too late!’ 

The next instant they bumped into the 
old horse owner. He was leaning against 
the fence in front of the judges’ stand, 
gazing up at the blue sky as if he didn’t 
have a worry in the world. 


THE Kid huttonholed him, drawing his 
‘head down so that he could whisper: 

“Dector, they got to the mare! They’ve 
8A—POP. 


His skullcap. 
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doped her or something, sure! I’m tellini:- 
you straight. You can’t hedge on your 
bet, but you can make a holler to: the 
judges and get them to have Joan Mallow 
examined !” 

Then, as rapidly as he could, he told 
what had happened and what he had 
heard. As he rattled the tale into Old 
Doc Doane’s ear the seven thoroughbreds 
that would compete over the mile route for 
the rich Golden Gate Purse, came prancing 
before the stands, the colors of the various 
owners flashing gayly in the aa 
afternoon sun. 

“You've still got time to act!” said te 
Kid. “You’ve got a minute or two!” 

Then to the Kid’s amazement the old 
man patted him kindly on the head and: 
said: “Don’t worry, son. I haven’t been 
asleep and I am not worrying about Joan 
Mallow. There isn’t time to tell you .all 
about it now, because——” 

A great roar went up from the stands. 
It was the cry that has sent the blood 
tingling through millions of veins in every 
land where, as the sport writers say, horse 
is king—“They’re off!” 

“She got away to her toes,” said Old 
Doc Doane quietly, as he turned and saw 
his mare, Joan Mallow, going into the 
first turn hugging the rail and leading the 
rest of the field. “They'll never catch her 
to-day !” 

A few feet away Dapper Dan McCoy 
made a different prediction. “Joan Mal- 
low: always gets away in front. Ordi- 
narily she’d stay there, but not to-day! 
Those sponges will get in their work he- 
fore she gets to the three-quarter pole. 
She'll stop and kiss the half!” 

His companion, Silent Sam Boyd, made 
no comment. He was wearing his poker 
face, feeling confident of the result. Al- 
though too old at the racing game to be- 
lieve in sure things, he felt confident that 
he and McCoy would make a big killing 
on this race. 

They had bet heavily on So High away 
from the track and had taken every bet. 
offered on Joan Mallow. That there were 
plenty of people in the crowd who liked 
the Doane entry was evidenced by the cries 
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of encouragement that were being sent 
after the flying Joan Mallow at that mo- 
ment. 


But Doane’s mare did not fold up at 

the three-quarter pole. At that point 
she was running easily, two lengths in 
front of Gadfly, her nearest competitor. 
So High, always a slow beginner, was in 
the ruck, but moved up steadily on the 
back stretch. 

“She hasn’t quit yet!” said Boyd as 
Joan Mallow passed the three eighths. 

“Something’s wrong!” said Dapper Dan 
hoarsely. “Could that boy have double 
crossed us? I’ll kill him if he did!” 

Rounding the turn into the stretch So 
High began mowing down the horses be- 
tween him and Joan Mallow. He had 
passed them all at the head of the stretch 
and was creeping up on the Doane mare. 

Looking back under his arm, Midget 
Murray, on Joan Mallow, saw that Burns, 
on So High, was making his move. Then 
he began to ride. 

“Go along outta here, Joan, ol’ baby!” 
he cried. “We’re still quite a ways from 
home. They don’t pay off here, baby, 
they pay off down yonder. Get along 
outta here!” and he brought his open hand 
down on the mare’s flank. 

The mare responded with a spurt, and 
as the two leaders came thundering down 
the home stretch bedlam broke loose in 
the stands. 

“Come on, you Joan hoss!” 

“Go after her, So High! 
her!” 

But Old Doc Doane, standing by the 
judges’ stand, knew that So High would 
never close the gap between him and Joan 
Mallow. The little mare never weakened, 
but held her two-length lead right to the 
wire. 

“Now, doctor, for the love of Moses 
tell us what happened!” begged the Feed- 
box Kid as he sat in an easy-chair in Old 
Doc Doane’s tack room an hour later. 
“He and John’s burnin’ up, we’re that 
curious! I’ve'told you how'I got socked 
on the bean and how I hear you’re lappin’ 
up booze. Now you tell one!” 


Go after 
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“I hardly know where to begin,”. said 
the old man. “Maybe you’d better ask 
me questions.” 

“Well, first of all, what did they do to 
Joan Mallow?” asked the Kid. 

“Race-horse Charley stuffed sponges up 
her nose while I was over at the Sage- 
brush Casino drinking water and pouring 
gin in the cuspidor.” 

“But how’d you get ’em out? You 
never went back to the barn and you 
couldn’t have done it in the paddock with- 
out everybody seein’ you.” 

“T didn’t remove them, son. I engaged 
a veterinary to do that,” the old man ex- 
plained. 

“When? How? He couldn’t have got 
in the barn without Chalk Hall seeing him, 
and when Chalk left the stable to go some- 
where at rioon he locked the door, didn’t 
he?” 

“I know that, son, but while Hall was 
over talking to me the veterinary, who had 
been hiding in the hayloft since the night 
before, came down, removed the sponges 
and, then went back to his hiding place. 
He was the little old man who brought 
you back to consciousness.” 

“Now, just one more question,” said 
the Kid, “and then all will be clear. How 
in the name of Lucifer did you’ know in 
the first place that Dapper Dan and Silent 
Sam had: hiréd Race-horse Charley to stuff 
sponges up the mare’s nose? Can you 
answer that one?” 

“T can and will, son, but I must ask 
you two boys to keep my confidence. It 
was this way: You may remember that 
I refused to have a young lady arrested 
for picking my pocket at the Casino one 
night about two weeks ago. Well, I 
thought at the time that that young lady 
wasn’t as bad as the police said she was. 

“She was grateful to me for letting her 
go, and when she found out that Dapper 
Dan and: Silent Sam were going to have 


sponges stuffed up Joan Mallow’s nose she 


decided to show me she was grateful. 
Last night she came to my tack room and 
told me the whole plot. 

“They wanted her to tell me to meet 
her at the Casino at noon. That would 
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give Race-horse Charley a chance to work. 
So, after she left I went out and engaged 
the veterinary and had him hide in the 
loft. When I went to the Casino, Char- 
ley, aided by Chalk Hall, got in his work. 
Then, in order to give the veterinary 4 
chance to undo Charley’s work, I sent for 
Hall. While he was at the Casino the 
sponges were removed, the veterinary got 
back in his hole and The Ferret reported 
that I was drowning my troubles in gin. 

“T went to all this trouble to make Mc- 
Coy and Boyd think their plan was a suc- 
cess, so that the betting public, myself 
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included, would get a good price on Joan 
Mallow. They were caught in their own 
net. 

“I’m very grateful to the lady, of course, 
for she saved the day for us. And you 
won’t see her around here again. Part 
of the money I won is on its way to her 
now. ‘To-night she leaves for her home 
in Mexico. Her name is Pearl, and she’s 
a real pearl, too, boys!” 

“T’ll tell the cockeyed universe she is!” 
said Johnny. 

“The Pearl of Tia Juana!” added the 
Feed-box Kid. 


Another story by Mr. O’Donnell in the next tssue. 


TDI ETT 


HAIR NETS? 


YES, BUT WAIT—— 


feel so sure on that score, maybe you will be surprised to hear that 


We does any one care about hair nets? Men, especially. Well, if you 


the manufacturers of hair nets are mostly men. 


That is, they do 


the business—and a big one it is, too—while the Chinese people do 


the actual making of the things. 


How can it be a big business, you may scoff, when all the ladies are having 


their hair bobbed? 


That would be true of hairpins—we hear that the hairpin 


manufacturers have gone bankrupt or committed suicide—but it is not true of 


hair nets. 


Making hair nets is a most amazing soduatry, 
let us cali in the United States department of commerce to prove it. 


If you do not believe this, 
According 


to their statistics for 1923, the American girls used 180,143,136 hair nets, all 
manufactured by Chinese hands in the province of Shantung. Their value was 


between three and four million dollars. 


Compare this with ten years previous, 


when about 30,000 hair nets were imported from China, at an approximate cost 


of $719! 


Hair nets cannot be made by machine. The texture is too fine and the strands 


too short. 


Therefore, they are fashioned by hand. And their fashioning sup- 


ports a large Chinese population in comfort. Whole families are engaged in the 
work, from grandpa to little San Toy, the baby. The training required for the 


knitting of hair nets is long and tedious. 


Strangely enough, most of the hair used in the making of the nets comes 


from their own heads. 


That is, the long black combings of Chinese women are 


bought for a few cents a bundle, shipped to this country where the hair is sterilized 
and dyed, and then sent back for weaving. 

Europe, especially Austria, used to supply the world with hair nets before 
the Great War, but the industry went to China during that holocaust, and there 


it has remained ever since. 


The missionaries taught the natives the art of net 


making, and it is said that the desire to learn it caused many of the Chinese to 


embrace Christianity ! 


So, you see, hair nets have romance, commerce, history and religion woven 


in their meshes. 


The 


House on the Bluff 


By Frederick Niven 
Author of ‘‘Man to Man,’ “The Faith Cure,’ Ete. 


Two real-estate swindlers meet poetic justice. 


HAT house on the bluff would 

never have existed if it had not 

been for the Salish Valley Agri- 

cultural Land Company. And 
what a story it had before it stood empty 
there, with every window broken in and 
the floor corners banked with sand, and 
seed of the yellow sagebrush. 

This was the way of it: 

Salish Valley had been eaten out. Too 
many cattlemen had come in from the 
plains. Some drove their stock on else- 
where. Those who remained sold their 
stock and looked around for other means 
of support. For you must realize that 
when stock eat out a country it is no 
mere figure of speech—they eat it out. 
Even if the valley had been left to re- 
cuperating nature it would not have been 
fit for ranging cattle for another genera- 
tion. 

Hence the Salish Valley Agricultural 
Land Company, floated by the remaining 
old tenants of the valley for the sake. of 


A modern ghost story. 


their bank balances; and hence the house 
on the bluff—bluff is an appropriate word 
—built by one of the most priceless believ- 
ers in the world, a fine man, a man of 
honor, his word his bond. ; 

He thought every one was like that. 
Though up in years he had not learned 
differently. Even when appearances might 
indicate otherwise he liked to give the 
benefit of the doubt. 

Hooked like a minnow by the Salish 
Valley Agricultural Land Company’s 
“literature”—as they called their boost- 
ing papers—he sank all his capital in the 
building of that house and the buying of 
land round it. 

The building gave work to people in the 
valley, and it cost all of thirty thousand 
dollars. He was very happy while it was 
being constructed, watching the progress. 
Here would he live with his wife and 
the boy in the tranquil last years of his 
life. He had only a smattering knowl- 
edge of ranching, but his dream, and his 
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wife’s, had been some day to live on their 
own land, sit in the shade of their own 
prospering, remunerative orchard trees. 

His simplicity was the opportunity of 
others; and there are, to be sure, those 
who consider that such simple persons de- 
serve what they get—even when they get 
it in the neck! “The fellow should have 
known better,” they say, which is an ad- 
mission that the fellow’s ignorance was 
necessary to the transaction. A hard 
school, this world, in some ways, as well 
as, in other ways, a kind one! 

When the house was finished the Salish 
Land Company photographed it to show 
the sort of settlement they were. The 
“sucker” on the bluff used to go and watch 
the progress of the irrigation flumes that 
eventually were—according to the boosts 
—to make that valley the Land of Prom- 
ise, the Land overflowing with Milk and 
Honey. And when work was shut down 
upon them, as it was frequently, he would 
go, ever so courteously, to the land office 
to inquire when they hoped to resume 
operations because: “By Jove, don’t you 
know, I’m getting rather worried. I sank 
everything I had in the property and I 
would like to get water on the place and 
make a real start.” 


HE soon found he had to go pretty can- 

nily. The bills accumulated, for he 
could no longer pay cash. He tried to 
get work for wages in the valley, but 
others were ahead of him. The old resi- 
dents, of course, had first chance of what 
work was going; the other suckers—that 
is those who had not “gone while the going 
was good,” while they had yet traveling 
expenses, or otherwise “beat it” as soon 
as they saw what percentage of the bogus 
was in the scheme that had lured them 
thither—were also ahead of him and had 
rustled whatever little jobs could be rus- 
tled to eke things out. 

Eventually he could not sleep at night, 
used to get up and light his candle and 
sneak down quietly through the big, beau- 
tiful house that he had built, wander to 
and fro through it, restless, trying to think 
of some way out, some way to make a 
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dollar, desperate. His wife mentioned 
that he was doing this, to one of those 
she thought was a friend; and those who 
were friends, or even near friends, began 
to say: “Well, the poor old fellow sank 
a bit of money here. Wonder if we 
couldn’t do anything for him?” 

They did not, however, talk it over 
quickly enough to any active end. Not 
seeing him for some time they went up 
to the house, wondering if at long last he 
had done as some of the others—“lit out.” 

They chuckled over that thought. 
“Wouldn’t blame him if he has,” they said. 
He had in truth “lit out’”—but not that 
way. The fellow had gone crazy, shot 
his wife, the boy, and himself, and left a 
note apologizing to his creditors but con- 
taining no statement of his opinion of the 
Agricultural Land Company—“gentle- 
man” to the last. 

Wife and child had known nothing of 
what was coming. They were lying in 
their beds, and he on the floor, stiff, be- 
side a candlestick in which was half a 
candle. He had obviously blown it out 
before putting out his own light, perhaps 
lest the house on the bluff might be ignited 
and transformed into their funeral pyre. 

“Why, dang it,” said Bill Grafton, “why 
didn’t he come and tell us the fix he was 
in and we’d have helped him out!” 

Perhaps he meant it. Perhaps he was 
only trying to salve his conscience, for he 
was one of those who had floated the 
Salish Valley Agricultural Land Company 
and he had done a great deal of the boost- 
ing. 

People couldn’t forget that tragic affair. 
Indeed there was reason for them not 
being able to forget it apart from simple 
human regret. 

Something began to happen at the ten- 
antless house on the bluff. One saw it 
and said nothing. Another saw it and 
said nothing, silent lest they might be 
laughed at. Then at last somebody did 
mention what he had seen, to the relief 
of the others who had also seen it when 
passing on the road opposite the house. 

Lots of persons had seen it, it seemed, 
and all spoke then. What they had seen, 
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driving toward the house at night on the 
toad opposite, just before the bend, was 
a light, of lamp or candle, spring aglow 
in the top bedroom, then appear at the 
next window, then at the window of the 
staircase, then flicker its radiance along 
all the windows of the big living room. 
They remembered that the man’s wife had 
told of those sleepless nights when he rose, 
lit his candle, passed downstairs, and 
padded to and fro in his slippers, won- 
dering what to do. 

They had left the place unvisited after 
the inquest and, the miserable funeral. 
Nobody seemed in any haste to do any- 
thing about that house on the bluff. But 
this light that passed in the vacant dwell- 
ing became, once broached, a subject of 
conversation. 

“Well, I’d be scared, I guess, to stay a 
night in that house,” said Tom Bremney 

Abe Gurney stared at him. 

“Scared nothing!” he declared. “I ain’t 
afraid of ghosts!” 

“N-no!” said young Percy Liscard. 

That put Bremner upon his mettle. He 
perked up his head. 

“I dare you to do it!” said he. 
of you!” 

“What are you daring them to do?” 
asked Bill Grafton, who entered in time 
to hear that remark, Frank Fairmont at 
his heels in the doorway. 

So up they went to the house. 

Bremner, Grafton and Gurney, as a 
matter of fact, went armed, a proceeding 
which Bremner could justify for himself, 
for had he not said that he would be 
scared? Fairmont provided a stable lan- 
tern, and young Liscard had the fore- 
thought to put a couple of packs of cards 
in his pocket. 

It struck him that it might be a little bit 
eerie—sitting in a house waiting for some- 
thing that probably wouldn’t come. He 
thought the ghost—if there was a ghost 
—might not walk, with five human beings 
all on the alert. Gurney joshed Fairmont 
about that stable lantern. 

“Well, there's only a little bit of a 
moon and she ain’t up long—and ain’t up 
early either,” said Fairmont. 


“Both 
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Tommy Knight of the livery stable 
drove them out to the sagebrush flats, 
promised to come. back for them in ‘the. 
morning, said good night to them with 
great hilarity as he turned the rig, and 
away they went plowing through the sand..- 

It is a fact that there was something a 
little—well, queer about that house when 
they approached it. Gurney and Grafton, 
who were not men particularly sensitive to 
manifestations of nature, to such. subtle 
things as the drifted light of the last of 
the sunset, a sort of drizzle of light at the 
day’s end on a gable, may have felt the 
house a wee bit queer because of guilty 
conscience more or less. For these two 
were certainly either the hardest liars or 
the most appalling optimists about the 
possibilities of the Salish Valley Agri- 
cultural Land Company. 


TOM BREMNER thought, but he kept: 
his thought private, that. the house 
looked “lonesome.” As if a house could 
look lonesome! Percy Liscard played the 
giddy goat when they drew near the door. 
“Hullo, hullo!” he hailed. “Anybody 
around ?” 

“Body around?” came an echo from 
under one of the eaves. 

Right there, before the adventure had 
begun, Tom Bremner felt a little shiver 
up and down his back, but kept that pri- 
vate also, of course. It was a silly thing, 
he thought, to hail an empty house in that 
way. They opened the door and went in, 
all clustering in the portico. 

“What’s this?” said Fairmont. 

“What’s what?” asked 
brusquely. 

“Kicked something soft. Oh! Oh, it’s 


Bremner: 


a hassock,” said Fairmont. He had 
stooped and felt. 
“Oh, yes,” said Bremner. “She-tused 


to have a hassock under her feet when she 
sat there. Little bit of a woman.” 

“Gee, I ain’t got any matches,” said 
Fairmont. “Who’s got a match?” 

There was a sound of all fumbling in 
pockets. 

“It’s awful dark inside here,” Percy 
Liscard unnecessarily stated. “He 
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oughtn’t to have: built the darn house with 
such wide verandas. ‘The roof shuts out 
all the light that’s going. It must have 
made the rooms kind of dismal even’ by 
day.” 

Toward the rear of the portico there 
was a sound just as Percy lit a match. 
At the flicker of light all looked startled 
toward the back of the entrance hall. 
There was a face regarding them. But it 
was Grafton’s. He had groped his way 
back there, hands stretched out before 
him. 

“They used to keep a candle in one 
of them brass candlesticks here,’ he ex- 
plained. “I was just feeling for it.” 

Fairmont opened his lamp, Liscard lit 
it, and then Fairmont sprung it shut and 
led the way into the sitting room. The 
lamp being set on the end of the long cen- 
ter table they drew chairs and sat down 
in a semicircle beside a round table over 
to one side. 


“Well, here we are,” 


said Gurney. 


"THEY looked at the open door into 

the hallway, at the open door into the 
dining room—a broad double door, that. 
Bremner and Liscard, at their end of the 
semicircle, could even see, beyond the 
dimly lit dining room, the profound black 
of half of the doorway—the door open— 
into the kitchen, or into a corridor leading 
to the kitchen end of the house. 

Bremner found that he had to look away 
from that. He knew that nothing would, 
cr could, come out of it and look at him, 
even though he was the man who had said 
he would be scared to spend a night in 
the house. But he had been honest about 
how he felt. He had enough imagination 
to know that he might start imagining 
things; and if he sat there long, where he 
could see that little bit of black further 
doorway, he would begin to imagine he 
could see some one looking at him out 
of it. 

That was how he felt. So he turned 
his chair round slightly and drew forth 
a cigar and fumbled for a match in one 
pocket after another and then produced 
_ one from his vest. 
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“Us coming in hasn’t disturbed the 
ghost any,” remarked Fairmont. ‘“Won- 
der if he’ll sniff your tobacco and be run- 
ning along to ask for a cigar.” 

Liscard, at that, turned his chair slightly 
round so that he should not see that bit 
of the door through the dining room; and 
as he did so Bremner looked at him with 
understanding, then examined his cigar 
end. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said Liscard, “I 
brought a couple of packs of cards with 
me in case you might care to have a 
game?” 

“Fine, boy!” old Gurney congratulated 
him. 

Five hundred was the great game at this 
time in Salish Valley—that is, among the 
old residents; for most of the suckers 
played bridge. Grafton took one of the 
packs from Liscard and they all sat watch- 
ing him flicking out the cards not wanted 
for that game. Flip, flip, flip they went 
on the table. 

Suddenly all raised their heads. Each 
had. heard a sound, a sound like a small 
cough. The man of honor had had a 
small cough, a little nervous cough, toward 
the end, and they all remembered it. None 
of them said: “What was that?” but Gur- 
ney said: ‘‘That’s nothing!” answering 
the unasked question. 

“There’s liable to be some little sound 
even in an empty house,” remarked Graf- 
ton. “Maybe a pack rat got in.” 

“There’s no pack rat here, not within 
six or seven miles,” said Fairmont. 

Liscard giggled foolishly. 

“Perhaps it’s the spook,” he suggested, 
and then called out: “Do you want to 
ta-ta-take a hand, mister?” 

“Quit your fooling!” said Gurney. 
“You'll be scaring these fellows.” 

“You four gentlemen play,” said Lis- 
card. “T’ll have a mosey around.” 

He said that to put himself right in 
their estimation, lest any of them thought 
his stammer—though none had remarked 
on it—was of funk. He rose and strolled 
into the dining room, strolled over to the 
kitchen door. 

But when he got that length there was 
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something over his loins like a trickle of 
cold water, there and gone. Grafton was 
dealing the cards back in the sitting room, 
and he heard them going flip-flip evenly 
round in a circle. And then there was 
the little cough again. 

The coldness that had run over the 
young man’s loins immediately ran vio- 
lently up and down his spine. He turned 
and strolled slowly back into the living 
room, and drawing a chair to the center 
table began to spread the other deck of 
cards for some obscure game of solitaire. 

The quartet sat quiet, intent on the 

play, keen card players all; but, anon, as 
they played, a board creaked at one end 
of the house, and a creaking went the 
whole length—creak, creak, creak along 
the front. 
' Percy Liscard, at the end of the table 
by himself, felt very much alone then. 
The four card players paused. They did 
not raise their heads. They merely re- 
mained fixed, their heads bent toward the 
table but their eyes up, waiting. 

It was as if they expected some one to 
come walking in, candlestick in hand, who 
would not come if they stirred. But noth- 
ing happened—then. ; 

“There’s a man out on the veranda,” 
said Bremner. 

“By gosh!” exclaimed Grafton. “Some 
of the boys may have got up a game to 
come around and try to throw a scare 
into’ us.” 

Creak, creak, creak went another plank, 
overhead that time. 

“That wasn’t on the veranda,” said Lis- 
card. “Was it?” 

“Aw, go on with the game,” said Gur- 
ney. “It is only change of atmosphere 
with the night getting on. Some of the 
boards are cooling off. That’s all. 

“Go on, you, Percy, and take a peek 
out and see if there’s any one sneaking 
round on the veranda. But I guess it’s 
only the atmosphere.” 

Percy did not feel ardently desirous to 
go, because of the creaking overhead, but 
he had only been asked to look out at the 
veranda, and that was an easier errand. 
Any one on the veranda might more pos- 
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sibly be real, alive, some josher who. had. 
followed them from “town” to see if he 
could have them rattled. He stepped into 
the " hallway—with a sidelong glance at 
the black beginning of the staircase—and 
opened the front door abruptly. 

“T see you, you son of a gun!” he said. 

The card players stopped behind him. 
He shut the outer door and looked in at. 
them, grinning. 

“Tt’s all right,” he said. “I only thought 
if there was anybody there I’d let him 
think I’d seen him. But I guess there’s 
nobody.” 

“Aw!” growled old Gurney. 

Even as Liscard stood there in the door- 
way looking foolish before Gurney’s snarl 
of disgust, snap went another board. But 
that time there did not follow the same 
even series of cracks. It had been a sound. 
louder than the earlier ones, and it came 
solitary. 

No, not solitary! As they listened there 


-followed, at a longer interval—that was 


all—a muffled crack and then another, very 
slight. It was as if some one, alarmed 
at the loudness of the first creak of a plank 
underfoot, was walking stealthily, stealth- 
ily, overhead. 


[_ISCARD was afraid that they might 
tell him to go upstairs and have a look 
there, so: 

“That’s what it is,” he said. “It’s just 
the boards creaking with the temperature 
lowering at night,’ and he hastened back 
to his spread cards. 

Crack, crack went boards all through 
the house. There might have been many 
invisible persons wandering to and fro. 
Percy sat down to occupy himself over 
his solitaire again, while the game of five 
hundred continued. 

And then the cough. Twice, that time, 
as though the first had not cleared the 
throat sufficiently. The man of honor, 
who thought all men were honorable as 
he, used to do that; sometimes—two lit- 
tle coughs. 

Grafton put down his cards. 

“Now what in hell was that?” he said. 

Nobody spoke. Tom Bremner sat back 
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in his chair, an elbow on its arm and, 
biting on his thumb, meditatively looked 
from one to the other of the three faces 
of his fellow players. 

“Tt sounded to me like a co-cough,” said 
Liscard. 

“Yes, it certainly sounded like a cough,” 
said Gurney, and putting his hand of cards 
on the table face down before him, he 
sat back, linked his fingers, and laid them 
on his paunch. “And, by gosh, it was just 
the kind of a cough that he i 

“Aw, go on!” said Grafton. “ ’Tain’t 
nothing. It’s all imagination.” 

Liscard, feeling that his stammer had 
been remarked that time—he did stammer 
now and then, but that night it was more 
definite—so as to put all right again rose 
with a nonchalant air and looked into the 
stove. There was paper in it and some 
wood too. He fumbled for a match. 

“Got a match, any of you?” he asked. 

Bill Grafton handed him a box. He 
lit one of the matches, dropped it into the 
stove, and then called out: “Come on 
down where it’s warm.” 

Bremner most certainly did not like him 
behaving that way. 

And there was a reply too—the cough. 

“Aw, it’s only something flapping when 
there’s a bit of a breeze,” said Gurney 


peremptorily. “Come on with the game. 
It’s your play, Fairmont.” He took up 
his cards. 


“Turn up the lamp,” -said Bremner. 
“She’s going down.” 

Percy put out his hand, did as requested, 
and the game went on. But very soon 
again the cards were again dim to their 
sight and once more Percy stretched out 
and turned up the light. Then he lifted 
the lamp and gave it a gentle shake. 

“It’s near empty,” he said. 

“Well, I thought there was enough in 


her,” said Fairmont. “I filled her last 
night. She certainly does eat the oil, that 
lamp.” 


Again the light dwindled. At his end 
of the table Percy had not enough illumi- 
nation for his game of solitaire. He be- 
gan to walk up and down slowly, then 
went over and stood beside the stove, 
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hands behind back, and suddenly arrested 
them all with a hoarse: 

“Look !”" 

He was gazing tensely into the dining 
room ‘behind them. They turned their 
heads just in time to see a light—there and 
gone. 

“You saw it, did you?” he said. 

“Now what was that?” asked Fairmont 
slowly. 

“Well, it was a light,” said Percy. 

“Yes, I know, but ” began Fair- 
mont, and paused. 

“It’s a cinch,” said Bremner, “you can’t 
explain away a light by saying it’s some- 
thing flapping in a wind!” 

Gurney rose and heavily peered into the 
dining room. 

“T believe it was the glow of a cigar 
in the glass they got inset on the top of 
that buffet thing,” he said. 

“Who’s ci-cigar?’”’ asked Percy. 

Gurney turned back, and as he turned 
the room slowly darkened. The lamp 
went out. And then came twice that va- 
thetic, dry little cough. 

Gurney felt for matches. 

“They must have taken out all the lamps 
into the kitchen to clean,” he said after he 
had found a match and lit it. “I'll go and 
see if I can get one.” 

“Rather you than me,” said Bremner, 

“Why, you're not scared, are you?” old 
Gurney rumbled at him, 

“Sure!” said Bremner. “Scared stiff! 
Told you before I came that I would be.” 

“Better not let Aim Hear you say that,” 
advised Percy in that silly way of his. All 
this talk in the dark with only one match, 
and that going away from them, made him 
feel creepy. 

“Aw, quit!” said Gurney over his shoul- 
der, passing through the murk into the 
dining room. 

He struck another match there, and 
holding it in a cupped palm walked slowly 
away. They heard him pass heavily, paus- 
ing now and again; and when he paused 
they could even hear the little spurt of a 
new match ignited on the failing one. 
There they waited in the darkness. 

“When are you coming with the lamp?” 
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shouted Bremner at last, worried that he 
heard no sound. 

No answer. 

“When are you coming with the lamp?” 
he called again. 


O answer. There was no answer for 

the reason, presumably, that Gurney, 
out beyond that dark doorway, had heard 
again the cough and was trying to ascer- 
tain its whereabouts but did not wish 
to divulge, to the cougher, where he was. 
He was, by then, firmly convinced, no 
doubt, there was somebody or some— 
well, ghost—in the house; but he refused 
to allow himself to be scared. 

In the living room the waiting men grew 
worried. 

“W onder 
Bremner. 

“Here, I’ll go——” said Grafton. 

“Let’s all go! Come on, Percy. Where 
are you, Percy? Come on over here and 
let’s all go together,” said Fairmont. 

As they stepped, stumbling against each 
other, across the dining room, they heard 
_a faint: “Sssh!” They whispered among 
themselves. 

“T don’t like this,” said Bremner. 

“No more do I,” said Fairmont. 

Their eyes, by then, had become accus- 
tomed to the dark. The night outside, al- 
though the moon was not yet up, was 
bright in contrast with the room. The 
gable window in the big living room, the 
front window, the window of the dining 
room all showed a dim radiance, that 
phosphorescent-looking glow of a night 
of stars. 

Meantime, out in the kitchen, Gurney 
was holding breath, listening for the 
cough, 

“Here, half a minute,” whispered Graf- 
ton to the others. “I’m going round the 
front way, through the sitting room here. 
There’s a door into the ‘kitchen off the 
entrance hall too. If there’s anybody— 
anything—in there, we'll get him between 
Us ” 


what’s taken him?” said 


He had the courage of the automatic 
in his pocket, though what good would an 
automatic be before a disembodied cough? 
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The three saw him steal away against the 
dim, uncertain sheen of night in the win- 
dow space in the living room. 


HE had been gone a moment when there 
came two crashes of shots fired al- 
most simultaneously, so near to simultane- 
ous that the sound was somewhat in the 
manner of a slurred note in music. 

“What’s happened? What’s happened, 
gentlemen?” jabbered Percy. 

Bremner, who had admitted he’d be 
scared, and who was scared, was then very 
grim. 

“Well, we’ve got to get this settled,” 
he said sharply. “Ghosts don’t shoot, any- 
how. Come on.” 

He turned and stumbled back through 
the big room, Liscard and Fairmont fol- 
lowing close at his heels; and they all 
passed, with no great difficulty—not only 
because their eyes were acquainted with 
the dark there, but because the moon had 
risen—out into the hallway. 

“Where are you, Grafton? Where are 
you, Gurney?” Bremner called. 

No answer. 

“Here, we’ve got to see!” he ejacu- 
lated as they moved on. “Who’s got a 
match?” 

Just then over their heads came the dry 
cough and they looked up in the direction 
of the sound. As they did so they realized 
what it was. 

Above the door was a ventilator for air- 
ing the house in winter time when win- 
dows were shut. It was covered by a 
metal plate, but this plate was unfastened. 
A puff of wind, running in the night out- 
side, blew it up and down. 

At once they realized what it was, be- 
cause, as they looked up, they saw a series 
of small lozenges of light equally spaced, 
in the wall, the moon sheen through the 
ventilator. They showed a moment and 
then were obliterated; and at the same in- 
stant there was a pat of air against the 
door by which they stood. 

Yes ;-it was only a light wind fanning 
the valley, only that and nothing more. 
So one mystery was settled. 

The discovery of how little a thing had 
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seemed so mysterious a thing helped to 
steady them. Bremner struck his match 
and in the upheld glow they all peered. 

There, just inside the kitchen, lay Graf- 
ton on his face. Bremner held the match 
till, dwindling, it burned his fingers, and 
he was hardly aware. 

“Gurney! Abe Gurney! Are you 
there? Come out, man! You’ve shot 
him,” he called. “Come round this way.” 

There was no reply. 

But suddenly came fresh terror, for 
the frosted-glass panel of the front door 
was lit up, a radiance passed across it and 
then into the kitchen. The terror was 
only momentary, for they heard the rapid 
drumming of a motor car passing on the 
road on the bluff opposite. 

There was a curve there, coming to- 
ward the opposite bluff, and therefore the 
light did not just flash and pass, but shone 
into the house, however oscillatingly, for 
quite an appreciable length of time, long 
enough at least for Bremner to step across 
the fallen man and pass into the kitchen, 
taking advantage of that light. Then it 
flickered out. 

But he had seen—seen Gurney on the 
floor beside the table, seen, also, the glint 
of glass on the table. 

“Give me a match,” he said to Fair- 
mont and Percy who had followed him. 

A groping hand gave a box to him and 
he lit a match, then stepped to the table. 
Yes, a lamp. He took off the glass, turned 
up the wick, carefully lit it, carefully 
replaced the globe. 
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“Here!” he said. “See here! Help to 
turn him over and see——” He said no 


more as he stooped over Gurney. 

Gurney, president of the Salish Valley 
Agricultural Land Company, was as defi- 
nitely dead as the man who, in trusting 
hope for a quiet autumn to his life, had 
built that house. 

They stood there in the cold chamber 
—and very cold it seemed—looking from 
one to the other in the wan radiance of 
that little lamp. Perhaps the same thought 
came to all three at once—that Gurney 
and Grafton, who had just shot each 
other, were the prime movers in the 
Land Company, had met no ghost, but a 
terrible judgment. 

The lighting up of the glass panel in 
the front door had abruptly cleared up 
for them another mystery, even as the 
mystery of the cough; the mystery of the 
light that people saw move through the 
house. How simple when one knew! It 
was the reflection of their motor head- 
lights or their buggy lights in the win- 
dows as they drove by, just the reflection 
passing in the windows of the house. 

It shows no more now, because of the 
inevitable window breaking of deserted 
houses by roaming boys, a practice com- 
mon to the Salish Valley kids as to others. 
The blown seeds of the yellow sage flutter 
in, with dust and sand, and have already 
taken root in a corner of two. The panes 
are all broken, the rooms (gutted; the 
birds fly in and out of the window spaces 
of the House on the Bluff. 
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CAS, 
A LEGISLATIVE LUXURY 
A WESTERN member of Congress who frankly tells his cronies that he is 


in politics for what he can get out of the game was showing a man from 
back home the sights of the national capital. 
“Congressman,” said the constituent, “some of us have noticed that you 


don’t make the long, fine speeches you used to deliver. 


We miss all that oratory 


you used to get off, all the resounding phrases, appeals to patriotism and pronounce- 
ments on the state of the Union generally.” 


“That’s right,” the lawmaker admitted. 


“The fact is that, since I’ve discovered 


what my constituents want, I can afford to be.as brief and clear in my remarks as 


I please.” 
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CHAPTER I. 
IN THE HOUSE OF THE DAMNED. 


Qver the. grim stone archway were 
carved the words: 


PARCERE SUBJECTIS. 


In cold weather, and employing the 
atgot of his companions, Johnny Gray 
translated this as “Parky Subjects’”—it 
certainly had no significance as “Spare 
the Vanquished,” for he had been neither 
vanquished nor spared. 

Day by day, harnessed to the shafts, he 
and Lal Morgon had pulled a heavy hand 
cart up the steep slope, and day by day 
had watched absently the red-bearded gate 
warder put his key in the big polished 
lock and snap open the gates. And then 
the little party had passed through, an 
armed guard leading, an armed guard be- 
hind, and the gate had closed. 

And at four o’clock he had walked back 
under the archway and halted while the 
gate was unlocked and the hand cart ad- 
mitted. 

Every building was hideously familiar. 
The gaunt “halls,” pitch painted against 
the Dartmoor storms, the low-roofed 
office, the gas house, the big, barnlike 


laundry, the ancient bakery, the exercise 
yard with its broken asphalt, the ugly 
church, garishly decorated, the long, 
scrubbed benches with the raised seats for 
the guards—and the graveyard where the 
happily released lifers rested from their 
labors. 

One morning in spring, he went out of 
the gate with a working party. They were 
building a shed, and he had taken the 
style and responsibility of bricklayer’s la- 
borer. He liked the work because you 
can talk more freely on a job like that, 
and he wanted to hear all that Lal Mor- 
gon had to say about the “Big Printer.” 

“Not so much talking to-day,” said the 
guard in charge, seating himself on a 
sack-covered brick heap. 

No, sir,” said Lal. 

He was a wizened man of fifty and a 
lifer, and he had one ambition, which was 
to live long enough to get another sen- 
tence. 

“But not burglary, Gray,” he said as he 
leisurely set a brick in its place; “and 
not shootin’, like old Legge got his packet. 
And not faking Spider King, like you got 
yours.” 

“I didn’t get mine for faking Spider 
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King,” said Johnny calmly. “I didn’t 
know that Spider King had been rung in 


when I took him on the course, and was © 


another horse altogether. They framed 
up Spider King to catch me. I am nof 
complaining.” 

“I know you’re innocent—everybody 
is,’ said Lal soothingly. ‘I’m the only 
guilty man in prison. That’s what the 
governor says. ‘Morgon,’ he says, ‘it does 
my heart good to meet a guilty man that 
ain’t the victim of circumstantiality.” 

Johnny did not pursue the subject. 
There was no reason why he should. This 
fact was beyond dispute. 

He had known all about the big race- 
course swindles that were being worked, 
and had been an associate of men who 
backed the “rung-in” horses. He accepted 
the sentence of three years’ penal servi- 
tude that had been passed without appeal 
or complaint. Not because he was guilty 
of the act for which he was charged— 
there was another excellent reason. 

“Tf they lumbered you with the crime, 
it was because you was a mug,” said old 
Lal complacently. ‘“That’s what mugs are 
for—to be lumbered. What did old Kane 
say?” 
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“I didn’t see Mr. Kane,” said Johnny 
shortly. 

“He’d think you was a mug too,” said 
Lal with satisfaction. “Hand me a brick, 
Gray, and shut up! That nosey screw’s 
coming over.” 

The “nosey screw” was no more inqui- 
sitive than any other guard. He strolled 
across, the handle of his truncheon show- 
ing from his pocket, the well-worn strap 
dangling. 

“Not so much talking,” he said mechan- 
ically. 

“T was asking for a brick, sir,” said 
Lal humbly. “These bricks ain’t so good 
as the last lot.” 

“T’ve noticed that,” said the warder, 
examining a half brick with a professional 
and disapproving eye. 

“Trust you to notice that, sir,” said the 
sycophant with the right blend of admira- 
tion and awe. And, when the warder had 
passed : 

“That boss-eyed perisher don’t know a 
brick from a gas stove,” said Lal without 
heat. ‘“He’s the bloke that old Legge got 
straightened when he was in here—used 
to have private letters brought in every 
other day. 
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“But then, old Legge’s got money. Him 
and Peter Kane smashed the strong room 
of the Orsonic and got away with a million 
dollars. They never caught Peter, but 
Legge was easy. He shot a copper and 


got life.” 
Johnny had heard Legge’s biography a 
hundred times, but Lal Morgon had 


reached the stage of life when every story 
he told was new. 

“That’s why he hates Peter,” said the 
garrulous bricklayer. “That’s why young 
Legge and him are going to get Peter. 
And young Legge’s hot! Thirty years of 
age by all accounts, and the biggest printer 
of slush in the world! 

“And it’s not ord’nary slush. Experts 
get all mixed up when they see young 
Legge’s notes—can’t tell em from real 
Bank of England stuff. And the police 
and the secret service after him for years 
—and then never got him!” 


THE day was warm, and Lal stripped 

off his red-and-blue-striped working 
jacket. He wore, as did the rest of the 
party, the stained yellow breeches faintly 
stamped with the broad arrow. Around 
his calves were buttoned yellow garters. 
His shirt was of stout cotton, white with 
narrow blue stripes, and on his head was 
a cap adorned with mystic letters of the 
alphabet to indicate the dates of his con- 
victions. 

A week later, when ihe letters were 
abolished, Lal Morgon had a grievance. 
He felt as a soldier might feel when he 
was deprived of his decorations. 

“You've never met young Jeff?” stated 
rather than asked Lal, smoothing a dab of 
mortar with a leisurely touch. 

“T’ve seen him—I have not met him,” 
said Johnny grimly, and something in his 
tone made the old convict look up. 

“He ‘shopped’ me,” said Johnny, and 
Lal indicated his surprise with an inclina- 
tion of his head that was ridiculously like 
a bow. 

“I don’t know why, but I do know that 
he ‘shopped’ me,” said Johnny. “He was 
the man who fixed up the fake, got me 
persuaded to bring the horse on to the 
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course, and then squeaked. Until then I 
did not know that the alleged Spider King 
was in reality Boy Saunders cleverly 
camouflaged.” 

“Squealing’s hidjus,” said the shocked 
Lal, and he seemed troubled. “And 
Emanuel Legge’s boy too! Why did he 
do it—did you catch him over money?” 

Johnny shook his head. 

“T don’t know. If it’s true that he hates 
Peter Kane he may have done it out of 
revenge, knowing that I’m fond of Peter, 
and—well, I’m fond of Peter. He warned 
me about mixing with the crowd I ran 
with——”’ 

“Stop that talking, will you!” 

They worked for some time in silence. 
Then: 

“That guard will get somebody hung 
one of these days,” said Lal in a tone of 
quiet despair. .““He’s the feller that little 
Lew Morse got a bashing for—over clout- 
ing him with a-spanner in the blacksmith’s 
shop. He was nearly killed. What a 
pity! Lew wasn’t much account, an’ he’s 
often said he’d as soon be dead as sober.” 


At four o’clock the working party fell 
in and marched or shuffled down the 
narrow road to the prison gates. 
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Johnny looked up and winked at the 
grim jest, and he had the illusion that the 
archway winked back at him. At half 
past four he turned into the deep-recessed 
doorway of his cell, and the yellow door 
closed on him with a metallic snap of 
the lock. 

It was a big, vaulted cell, and the color 
of the folded blanket ends gave it a rakish 
touch of gayety. On a shelf in one cor- 
ner was a photograph of a fox terrier, 
a pretty head turned .inquiringly toward 
him. 

He poured out .a.mugful of water and 
drank it, looking up at the barred win- 
dow. Presently his tea would come, and 
then the lock would be put on for eighteen 
and a half hours. 

For eighteen and a half hours he must 
amuse himself as best he could. He could 
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read while the light held—a volume of 
travel was on the ledge that served as a 
table. Or he could write on his slate, or 
draw horses and dogs, or work out inter- 
minable problems in mathematics, or write 
poetry—or think! 

That was the worst exercise of all. He 
crossed the cell and took down the photo- 
graph. The mount had worn limp with 
much handling, and he looked with a half 
smile into the big eyes of the terrier. 

“Tt is a pity you can’t write, old Spot,” 
he said. 

Other people could write, and did, he 
thought as he replaced the photograph. 
But Peter Kane never once mentioned 
Marney, and Marney had not written since 
—a long time. 

It was ominous, informative, in some 
ways decisive. <A brief reference, “Mar- 
ney is well,” or “Marney thanks you for 
your inquiry,” and that was all. 

The whole story was clearly written in 
those curt phrases, the story of Peter’s 
love of the girl, and his determination that 
she should not marry a man with the 
prison taint. Peter’s adoration of his 
daughter was almost a mania—her happi- 
ness and her future came first, always. 

Peter loved .him—Johnny had sensed 
that. He had given him the affection that 
a man might give his grown son. If this 
tragic folly of his had not led to the en- 
tanglement which brought him to a con- 
vict prison, Peter would have given Mar- 
ney to him, as she was willing to give her- 
self. 

“That’s that,” said Johnny in his réle 
of philosopher. 

And then came tea and the final lock 
up, and silence—and thoughts again. 

Why did young Legge trap him? He 
had only seen the man once; they had 
never even met. It was only by chance 
that he had ever seen this young printer 
of forged notes. 

He could not guess that he was known 
to the man he “shopped,” for Jeff Legge 
was an illusive person. One never met 
him in the usual rendezvous where the 
half underworld forgather to boast and 
plot or drink and love. 
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A key rattled in the lock, and Johnny 
got up. He forgot that it was the eve- 
ning when the chaplain visited him. 

“Sit down, Gray.” The door closed 
on the clergyman, and he seated himself 
on Johnny’s bed. 

It was curious that he should take up 
the thread of Johnny’s interrupted 
thoughts. 

“T want to get your mind straight about 
this man Legge—the son, I mean. It is 
pretty bad to brood on grievances, real or 
fancied, and you are nearing the end of 
your term of imprisonment, when your 
resentment will have a chance of express- 
ing itself. And, Gray, I don’t want to see 
you here again.” 

Johnny Gray smiled. 

“You won’t see me here!’ he empha- 
sized the word. “As to Jeff Legge, I 
know little about him, though I’ve done. 
some fairly fluent guessing and I’ve heard 
a lot.” 

The chaplain shook his head thought- 
fully. 

“T have heard a little; he’s the man they 
call the Big Printer, isn’t he? Of course, 
I know all about the flooding of Europe 
with spurious notes, and that the police 
had failed to catch the man who was put- 
ting them into circulation. Is that Jeff 
Legge?” 

Johnny did not answer, and the chap- 
lain smiled a little sadly. 

“Thou shalt not squeal’—the eleventh 
commandment, isn’t it?’ he asked good- 
humoredly. “I am afraid I have been in- 
discreet. When does your sentence end?” 

“In six months,” replied Johnny, “and 
I'll not be sorry.” 

“What are you going to do? Have you 
any money?” 

The convict’s lips twitched. 

“Yes, I have three thousand a year,” he 
said quietly. “That is a fact which did 
not come out at the trial, for certain rea- 
sons. 

“No, padre, money isn’t my difficulty. 
I suppose I shall travel. I certainly shall 
not attempt to live down my grisly past.” 

“That means you’re not going to change 
your name,” said the chaplain with a twin- 
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kle in his eye. “Well, with three thousand 
a year, I can’t see you coming here again.” 

Suddenly he remembered. Putting his 
hand in his pocket, he took out a letter. 
“The deputy gave me this, and I’d nearly 
forgotten. It arrived this morning.” 

The letter was opened, as were all let- 
ters that came to convicts, and Johnny 
glanced carelessly at the envelope. It was 
not, as he had expected, a letter from his 
lawyer. 

The bold handwriting was Peter Kane’s 
—the first letter he had written for six 
months. He waited until the door had 
closed upon the visitor, and then he took 
the letter from the envelope. There were 
only a few lines of writing: 


Dear Jounny: I hope you are not going to 
be very much upset by the news I am telling 
you. Marney is marrying Major Floyd, of To- 
ronto, and I know that you’re big enough and 
fine enough to wish her luck. The man she is 
marrying is a real good fellow who will make 
her happy. 


Johnny put down the letter on to the 
ledge, and for ten minutes paced the nar- 
row length of hisacell, his hands clasped 
behind him. Marney to be married! His 
face was white, tense, his eyes dark with 
gloom. He stopped and‘poured out a 
mugful of water with a hand that shook, 
then raised the glass to the barred window 
that looked eastward. 

“Good luck to you, Marney!” he said 
huskily, and drank the mug empty. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE STRANGE CALLERS. 


Te days later, Johnny Gray was sum- 
moned to the warden’s office and heard 
the momentous news. 

“Gray, I have good news for you. You 
are to be released immediately. I have 
just had the authority.” 

Johnny inclined his head. 

“Thank you, sir,” he said. 

A guard took him to a bathroom, where 
he stripped, and, with a blanket about him, 
came out to a cubicle, where his civilian 
clothes were waiting. He dressed with a 
queer air of unfamiliarity, and went back 
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to his cell. The warder brought him a 
looking-glass and a safety razor, and he 
completed his toilet. 

The rest of the day was his own. He 
was a privileged man, and could wander 
about the prison in his strangely feeling at- 
tire, the envy of men whom he had come 
to know and to loathe; the half madmen 
who for a year had been whispering their 
futilities into the ear. 

As he stood there in the hall at a loose 
end, the door was flung open violently, and 
a group of men staggered in. In the midst 
of them was a howling, shrieking thing 
that was neither man nor beast, his face 
bloody, his wild arms gripped by strug- 
gling guards. 

He watched the tragic group as it made 
its way to the punishment cells. 

“Fenner,” said somebody under his 
breath. “He coshed a guard, but they 
can’t give him another bashing.” 

“Tsn’t Fenner that twelve-year man 
that’s doing his full time?” asked Johnny, 
remembering the convict. “And -he’s go- 
ing out to-morrow too!” 

“That’s him,” said his informant, one 
of the hall sweepers. ‘‘He’d have got out 
with nine, but old Legge reported him. 
Game to the last, eh? They can’t bash 
him after to-morrow, and the visiting jus- 
tices won’t be here for a week.” 

Johnny remembered the case. Legge 
had been witness to a brutal assault on the 
man by one of the warders, who had since 
been discharged from the service. In 
desperation the unfortunate Fenner had 
hit back, and had been tried. 

Legge’s evidence might have saved him 
from the flogging which followed, but 
Legge was too good a friend of the guards 
—or they were too good friends of his— 
to betray a “screw.” So Fenner had gone 
to the triangle, as he would not go again. 

He could not sleep the last night in the 
cell. His mind was on Marney. He did 
not reproach her for a second. Nor did 
he feel bitter toward her father. It was 
only right and proper that Peter Kane 
should do what was best for his girl. 

The old man’s ever-present fear for his 
daughter’s future was almost an obsession. 
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Johnny guessed that when this presentable 
Canadian had come along, Peter had done 
all in his power to further the match. 


pe. GRAY walked tp the steep 
slope for the last time. A key turned 
in the big lock, and he stood outside the 
gates, a free man. The red-bearded head 
guard put out his hand. 

“Good luck to you,” he said gruffly. 
“Don’t you come over the Alps again.” 

“T’ve given up mountain climbing,” said 
Johnny. 

He had taken his farewell of the war- 
den, and now the only thing to remind him 
of his association with the grim prison he 
had left, was the guard who walked by his 
side to the station. He had some time to 
wait, and Johnny tried to get some infor- 
mation from another angle. 

“No, I don’t know Jeff Legge,” said the 
guard, shaking his head. “I knew the old 
man: he was here until twelve months ago 
—you were here too, weren’t you, Gray?” 

Johnny nodded. 

“Mr. Jeff Legge has never been over 
the Alps, then?” he asked sardonically. 

“No, not in this prison, and he wasn’t 
in Parkhurst or Portland, so far as I can 
remember. I’ve been at both places. I’ve 
heard the men talking about him. 

“They say he’s clever, which means that 
he’ll be putting out his tins one morning. 
Good-by, Gray, and be good!” 

Johnny gripped the outstretched hand 
of the man, and, when he was in the car- 
riage, took out his silk handkerchief and 
wiped his hand of the last prison contact. 

His servant was waiting for him at 
Paddington when he arrived that after- 
noon, and with him, straining at a leash, a 
small, lop-eared fox terrier, who howled 
his greeting long before Johnny had seen 
the group. In another second the dog 
was struggling in his arms, licking his 
face, his ears, his hair, and whining his 
joy at the reunion. There were tears in 
Johnny’s eyes when he put the dog down 
on the platform. 

“There are a number of letters for you, 
sir. Will you dine at home?” 


The excellent Parker might have been 
9A—POP. 
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welcoming his master from a short so- 
journ at Monte Carlo, so very unemo- 
tional was he. 

“Yes, I’ll dine at home,” said Johnny. 
He stepped into the taxicab that Parker 
had hired, and Spot leaped after him. 

“There is no baggage, sir?” asked 
Parker gravely, speaking through the open 
window. 

“There is no baggage,” said Johnny as 
gravely. “You had better ride back with 
me, Parker.” 

The man hesitated. 

“It would be a very great liberty, sir,” 
he said. 

“Not so great a liberty as I have had 
taken with me during the past year and 
nine months,” said Johnny. 

As the cab came out into dismal Chapel 
Street, the greatly daring Parker asked: 

“I hope you have not had too bad a 
time, sir?” 

Johnny laughed. 

“It has not been pleasant, Parker, 
Prisons seldom are.” 

“I suppose not, sir,” agreed Parker, and 
added unnecessarily: “I have never been 
in prison, sir.” 

Johnny’s flat was in Queen’s Gate, and 
at the sight of the peaceful luxury of his 
study he caught his breath. 

“You're a fool,” he said aloud to him- 
self. 

“Yes, sir,” said the obliging Parker. 

That night many men came furtively to 
the flat in Queen’s Gate, and Johnny, after 
admitting the first of these, called Parker 
into his small dining room. 

“Parker, I am told that during my ab- 
sence in the country, even staid men have 
acquired the habit of attending cinema 
performances ?” 

“Well, sir, I like the pictures myself,” 
admitted Parker. 

“Then go and find one that lasts until 
eleven o'clock,” said Johnny. 

“You mean, sir. es 

“T mean I don’t want you here to- 
night.” 

Parker’s face fell, but he was a good 
servant. 

“Very good, sir,” he said, and went 
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out, wondering sorrowfully what desperate 
plans his master was hatching. 

At half past ten the last of the visitors 
took his leave. 

“T’ll see Peter to-morrow,” said Johnny, 
tossing the end of his cigarette into the 
hali fireplace. “You know nothing of this 
wedding, when it is to take place?” 

“No, captain. I only know Peter 
slightly.” 

“Who is the bridegroom?” 

“A swell, by all accounts—Peter is a 
plausible chap, and he’d pull in the right 
kind. A major in the Canadian army, I’ve 
heard, and a very nice man. Peter can 
catch mugs easier than some people can 
catch flies.” 

“Peter was never a mug catcher,” said 
John Gray sharply. 

“TI don’t know,” said the 
“There’s one born every minute.” 

“But they take a long time to grow 
up, and the women get first pluck,” said 
Johnny good-humoredly. 

Parker, returning at eleven fifteen, 
found his master sitting before a fire- 
place which was choked with burned paper. 


other. 


OHNNY reached Horsham the next 

afternoon soon after lunch, and none 
who saw the athletic figure striding up the 
Horsham Road would guess that less than 
two days before he had been the inmate 
of a convict cell. 

He had come to make his last desperate 
fight for happiness. How it would end, 
what argument to employ, he did not 
know. There was one, and one only, but 
that he could not use. 

As he turned into Down Road, he saw 
two big limousines standing one behind 
the other, and wondered what social event 
was in progress. 

Manor Hill stood aloof from its subur- 
ban neighbors, a sedate, red-brick house, 
its walls gay with clematis. Johnny 
avoided the front gates and passed down 
a side path which, as he knew, led to the 
big lawn behind, where Peter loved to sun 
himself at this hour. 

He paused as he emerged into the open. 
A pretty parlor maid was talking to an 
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elderly man, who wore without distinction 
the livery of a butler. His lined face was 
puckered uncomfortably, and his head was 
bent in a listening attitude, though it was 
next to impossible for a man not totally 
deaf to miss hearing all that she said. 

“T don’t know what sort of houses 
you’ve been in, and what sort of people 
you’ve been working for, but I can tell 
you that if I find you in my room again, 
looking in my boxes, I shall tell Mr. Kane. 
I won’t have it, Mr. Ford!” | 

“No, miss,” said the butler huskily. 

It was not, as Johnny knew, emotion 
which produced the huskiness. Barney 
Ford had been husky from his youth— 
probably had squawked huskily in his 
cradle. 

“Tf you are a burglar and trying to keep 
your hand in, I understand it,” the girl 
continued hotly, “but you’re supposed to 
be a respectable man! I won’t have this 
underhand prying and sneaking. Under- 
stand that, I won’t have it!” 

“No, miss,” said the hoarse Barney. 

John Gray surveyed the scene with 
amusement. Barney he knew very well. 
He had quitted the shadier walks of life 
when Peter Kane had found it expedient 
to retire from his hazardous calling. 

Ex-convict, ex-burglar and  ex-prize 
fighter, his seamy past was in some degree 
redeemed by his affection for the man 
whose bread he ate and in whose service 
he pretended to be, though a worse butler 
had never put on uniform than Barney. 

The girl was pretty, with hair of dull 
gold and a figure that was both straight 
and supple. Now her face was flushed 
with annoyance, and the dark eyes were 
ablaze. 

Barney certainly had prying habits, the 
heritage of his unregenerate days. Other 
servants had left the house for the same 
reason, and Peter had cursed and threat- 
ened without wholly reforming his servi- 
tor. 

The girl did not see him as she turned 
and flounced into the house, leaving the 
old man to stare after her. 

“You've inade her cross,” said John, 
coming up behind him. 
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Barney Ford spun round and stared. 
Then his jaw dropped. 

“Good Lord, Johnny, when did you 
come down from college?” 

The visitor laughed softly. 

“Term ended yesterday,” he 
“How is Peter?” 

Before he replied, the servant blew his 
nose violently, all the time keeping his 
eye upon the newcomer. 

“How long have you bin here?” he 
asked at length. 

“I arrived at the tail end of your con- 
versation,” said Johnny, amused. “Bar- 
ney, you haven’t reformed!” 

Barney Ford screwed up his face into 
an expression of scorn. 

“They think you’re a crook even if you 
ain’t one,” he said. “What does she know 
about life? You ain’t seen Peter? He’s 
in the house; I'll tell him in a minute. 
He’s all right. All beans and bacon about 
the girl. That fellow adores the ground 
she walks on. It’s not natural being fond 
of your kids like that. I never was.” 

He shook his head  despairingly. 
“There’s too much lovey-dovey and not 
enough strap nowadays. Spare the rod 
and spoil the child, as the old poet says.” 

John Gray turned his head at the sound 
of a foot upon a stone step. It was Pe- 
ter, Peter radiant yet troubled. Straight 
as a ramrod for all his sixty years and 
white hair, He was wearing a morning 
coat and pearl-gray waistcoat—an innova- 
tion. For a second he hesitated, the smile 
struck from his face, frowning, and then 
he came quickly, his hand outstretched. 

“Well, Johnny boy, had a rotten time?” 

His hand fell on the young man’s shoul- 
der, his voice had the old measure of pride 
and affection. 

“Fairly rotten,” said Johnny, “but any 
sympathy with me is wasted. Personally, 
I prefer Dartmoor to Parkhurst—it is 
more robust, and there are fewer imbe- 
ciles,” 


said. 


PETER took his arm and led him to a 

chair beneath the Japanese umbrella 
planted on the lawn. There was some- 
thing in his manner, a certain awkward- 
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ness which the newcomer could not under- 
stand. 

“Did you meet anybody—there—that I 
know, Johnny boy?” 

“Legge,” said the other laconically, his 
eyes on Peter’s face. 

“That’s the man I’m thinking of. How 
is he?” 

The tone was careless, but Johnny was 
not deceived. Peter was intensely inter- 
ested. 

“He’s been out six months—didn’t you 
know ?” 

The other’s face clouded. 

“Out six months? Are you sure?” 

Johnny nodded. 

“T didn’t know.” 

“T should have thought you would have 
heard from him,” said John quietly. “He 
doesn’t love you!” 

Peter’s slow smile broadened. 

“T know he doesn’t: did you get a chance 
of talking with him?” 

“Plenty of chances. He was in the 
laundry, and he straightened a couple of 
screws so that he could do what he liked. 

“He hates you, Peter. He says you 
shopped him.” 

“He’s a liar,” said Peter calmly. “I 
wouldn’t shop my worst enemy. He 
shopped himself. Johnny, the police get 
a reputation for smartness, but the truth 
is, every other criminal arrests himself. 
Criminals aren’t clever. They wear gloves 
to hide their finger prints, and then write 
their names in the visitors’ book. 

“Legge and I smashed the strong room 
of the Orsonic and got away with six 
hundred thousand dollars in American 
currency—it was the last job I did. 

“Tt was dead easy getting away, but 
Emanuel started boasting what a clever 
fellow he was; and he drank a bit. An 
honest man can drink and wake up in his 
own bed. But a crook who drinks says 
good morning to the jailer.” 

He dropped the subject abruptly, and 
again his hand fell on the younger man’s 
shoulder. 

“Johnny, you’re not feeling sore, are 
you?” 

Johnny did not answer. 
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“Are you?” 

And now the fight was to begin. John 
Gray steeled himself for the forlorn hope. 

“About Marney? No, onl e 

“Old boy, I had to do it.” Peter’s 
voice was urgent, pleading. “You know 
what she is to me. I liked you well enough 
to take a chance, but after they dragged 
you, I did some hard thinking. 

“It would have smashed me, Johnny, if 
she’d been your wife then. I couldn’t 
bear to see her cry even when she was 
quite a little baby. Think what it would 
have meant to her. It was bad enough as 
it was. 

“And then this fellow came along—a 
good, straight, clean, cheery fellow—a 
gentleman. And—well, I'll tell you the 
truth—I helped him. You'll like him. 
He’s the sort of man anybody would like. 
And she loves him, Johnny.” 

There was a silence. 

“T don’t bear him any ill will. It would 
be absurd if I did. Only, Peter, before 
she marries I want to say——” 

“Before she marries?’ Peter Kane’s 
voice shook. “John, didn’t Barney tell 
you? She was married this morning.” 


CHAPTER III. 
THE VENDETTA. 


ARRIED?” 
Johnny repeated the word dully. 

Marney married! It was incredible, 
impossible to comprehend. For a moment 
the stays and supports of existence dis- 
solved into dust, and the fabric of life fell 
into chaos. 

“Married this morning, Johnny. You'll 
like him. He isn’t one of us, old boy. 
He’s as straight as—well, you understand, 
Johnny boy? I’ve worked for her and 
planned for her all these years; I’d have 
been rotten if I took a chance with her 
future.” 

Peter Kane was pleading, his big hand 
on the other’s shoulder, his fine face 
clouded with anxiety and the fear that he 
had hurt this man beyond remedy. 

“T should have wired us 

“It would have made no difference,” 
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said Peter Kane almost doggedly. “Noth- 
ing could have been changed, Johnny, 
nothing. It had to be. 

“Tf you had been convicted innocently 
—I don’t say you weren’t—I couldn’t have 
the memory of your imprisonment hang- 
ing over her; I couldn’t have endured the 
uncertainty myself. Johnny, I’ve been a 
crook all my life—up to fifteen years ago. 
I take a broader view than most men be- 
cause I am, what I am. But she doesn’t 
know that. Craig’s here to-day——” 

“Craig—the Scotland Yard man?” 

Peter nodded, a look of faint amuse- 
ment in his eyes. 

“We're good friends; we have ‘been 
for years; and do you know what he said 
this morning? He said: ‘Peter, you’ve 
done well to marry that girl into the 
straight way,’ and I know he’s right.” 

Johnny stretched back in the deep cane 
chair, his hand shading his eyes, as though 
he found the light too strong for him. 

“I’m not going to be sorry for myself,” 
he said with a smile, and, stretching out 
his hand, gripped Kane’s arm. “You'll 
not have another vendetta on your hands, 
Peter. I have an idea that Emanuel Legge 
will keep you busy ie 

He stopped suddenly. The ill-fitted 
butler had made a stealthy appearance. 

“Peter,” he began in his husky whisper, 
“he’s come—do you want to see him?” 

“Who ?”? 

“Emanuel Legge—uglier than ever.” 

Peter Kane’s face set, masklike. 

“Where is Miss Marney—Mrs. Floyd?” 

“She’s gettin’ into her weddin’ things 
and folderols for the photographer,” said 
Barney. “She had ’em off once, but the 
photographer’s just come and he’s puttin’ 
up his things in the front garden. I sez 
to Marney. 2 

“You're a talkative old gentleman,” said 
Peter grimly. “Send Emanuel through. 
Do you want to see him, Johnny?” 

John Gray rose. 

“No,” he said. “I'll wander through 
your alleged rosery. I want nothing to re- 
mind me of ‘The Awful Place,’ thank 
you.” 

Johnny had disappeared through an 
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opening of the box hedge at the lower 
end of the lawn when Barney returned 
with the visitor. 

Mr. Emanuel Legge was a man below 
middle height, thin of body and face, gray 
and a little bald. On his nose perched 
a pair of horn-rimmed spectacles. He 
stood for a second or two surveying the 
scene, his chin lifted, his thin lips drawn 
in between his teeth. 

His attire was shabby, a steel chain 
served as a watch guard, and, as if to em- 
phasize the rustiness of his wrinkled suit, 
he wore boots that were patently new and 
vividly yellow. Hat in hand, he waited, 
his eyes slowly sweeping the domain of his 
enemy, until at last they came to rest 
upon his host. 

It was Peter Kane who broke the deadly 
silence. 

“Well, Emanuel? 
down.” 

Legge moved slowly toward his host. 

“Quite a swell place, Peter. Every- 
thing of the best, eh? Trust you! Still 
got old Barney, I see. Has he reformed 
too? That’s the word, ain’t it—‘re- 
formed?” 

His voice was thin and complaining. 
His pale-blue eyes blinked coldly at the 
other. 

“He doesn’t go thieving any more, if 
that is what you mean,” said Peter shortly. 
and a look of pain distorted the visitor’s 
face. 

“Don’t use that word, it’s low.” 

“Let me take your hat.” Peter held 
out his hand, but the man drew his away. 

“No, thanks. I promised a young 
friend of mine that I wouldn’t lose any- 
thing while I was here. How long have 
you been at this place, Peter?” 

“About fourteen years.” 


Come over and sit 


PETER sat down, and the unwelcome 

guest followed his example pulling his 
chair round so that he faced the other 
squarely. 

“Ah!” he said thoughtfully. “Living 
very comfortable, plenty to eat, go out 
and come in when you like. 

“Good way of spending fourteen years. 
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Better than having the key on you -four 
o’clock in the afternoon. Princetown’s 
the same old place—oh, I forgot you’d 
never been there.” 

“T’ve motored through,” said Peter 
coolly, deliberately, and knew that he had 
touched a raw place before the lips of the 
man curled back in a snarl. 

“Oh, you've motored through!” he 
sneered. “I wish I’d known, I’d have 
hung my flags out! They ought to of 
decorated Princetown that day, Peter. 
You drove through!” he almost spat the 
words. 

“Have a cigar!” 

Emanuel Legge waved aside the invi- 
tation. 

“No, thanks. I’ve got out of the habit 
—you do in fifteen years. You can get 
into some too. Fifteen years is a long 
time out of a life.” 

So Emanuel had come to make trouble, 
and had chosen his day well. Peter took 
up the challenge. 

“The man you shot would have been 
glad of a few—he died two years after,” 
he said curtly, and all the pent fury of his 
sometime comrade flamed in his eyes. 

“T hope he’s in hell,” he hissed, “the 
dirty flattie!” With an effort he mastered 
himself. ‘“You’ve had a real good time, 
Peter? Nice house, that wasn’t bought 
for nothing. Servants and what not and 
motoring through the moor! You're 
clever !” 

“T admit it.” 

The little man’s hands were trembling, 
his thin lips twitched convulsively. 

“Leave your pal in the lurch and get 
away yourself, eh? Every man for him- 
self—well, that’s the law of nature, ain’t 
it? And if you think he’s going to squeal, 
send a line to the busies in charge of the 
case and drop a few hundred to ’em and 
there you are!” 

He paused, but no reply came. “That’s 
how it’s done, ain’t it, Peter?” 

Kane shrugged his shoulders indiffer- 
ently. 

“I don’t know—I’m never too old to 
learn.” 

“But that’s the way it’s done?” insisted 
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the man, showing his teeth again. “That’s 
the way you keep out of prison, ain’t it?” 

Peter looked at his tormentor. 

“I won't argue with you,” he said. 

“You can’t,” said the other. ‘I’m log- 
ical.” He gazed around. “This house 
cost a bit of money. What’s half of two 
hundred thousand? I’m a bad counter!” 
Peter did not accept the opening. “It’s 
a hundred thousand, ain’t it? I got sixty 
thousand—you owe me forty.” 

“We got less than one hundred and 
twenty thousand pounds, if you're talking 
about the ship job. You got sixty thou- 
sand, which was more than your share. I 
paid it into your bank the day you went 

down.” 

_ Legge smiled skeptically. “The news- 
papers said a million dollars,” he mur- 
mured. 

“You don’t believe what you read in 
the newspapers, do you? Emanuel, you’re 
getting childish.” Then, suddenly: “Are 
you trying to put the black on me?” 

“Blackmail?” Emanuel was shocked. 
“There’s honor among—friends, surely, 
Peter. I only want what’s right and fair.” 

Peter laughed softly, amusedly. 

“Comic, is it? You can afford to laugh 
at a poor old fellow who’s been in stir for 
fifteen yexrs.” 

The master of Manor Hill snapped 
round on him. 

“If you’d been in hell for fifty, I should 
still laugh.” 

Emanuel was sorry for himself. That 
was ever a weakness of his; he said as 
much. 

“You wouldn’t be, would you? You’ve 
got a daughter, haven’t you? Young? 
Married to-day, wasn’t she?” 

“Ves,” 

“Married money—a swell?” 

“Yes. She married a good man.” 

“He doesn’t know what you are, Peter ?” 
Emanuel asked the question carelessly, and 
his host fixed him with a steely glance. 

“No. What’s the idea? Do you think 
you'll get forty thousand pounds that 
way?” 

“I’ve got a boy. You've never sat in a 
damp cell with the mists of the moor 
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hanging on the walls, and thought and 
thought till your heart ached? 

“You can get people through their chil- 
dren.” He paused. “I could get you that 
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way. 


N a second Peter Kane was towering 

above him, an ominous figure. 

“The day my heart ached,” he said 
slowly, “yours would not beat! You’re 
an old man and you’re afraid of death! 
I can see it in your eyes. I am afraid of 
nothing. I’d kill you!’ 

Legge shrank farther into his chair. 

“What’s all this talk about killing? I 
only want what’s fair. Fond of her, ain’t 
you, Peter? I'll bet you are. 

“Is she pretty? I don’t suppose she 
takes after you. Young Johnny Gray was 
sweet on her too. Peter, I'll get you 
through her a 

So far he got, and then a hand like a 
steel clamp fell on his neck, and he was 
jerked from his chair. 

Peter spoke no word, but, dragging the 
squirming figure behind him, as if it had 
neither weight nor resistance, he strode up 
the narrow pathway by the side of the 
house, across the strip of garden, through 
the gate and into the road. A jerk of his 
arm, and Emanuel Legge was floundering 
in the dusty road. 

“Don’t come back, Emanuel,” he said, 
and did not stop to listen to the reply. 

John Gray passed out of sight and hear- 
ing of the two men, being neither curious 
to know Legge’s business nor anxious to 
renew a prison acquaintance. 

Below the box hedge were three broad 
terraces, blazing with color, blanketed with 
the subtle fragrance of flowers. Beyond 
that, a sloping meadow leading to a little 
river. 

Peter had bought his property wisely. 
A great cedar of Lebanon stood at the gar- 
den’s edge; to the right, massed bushes 
were patched with purple and heliotrope 
blooms. 

He sat down on a marble seat, glad of 
the solitude which he shared only with a 
noisy thrush and a lark invisible in the 
blue above him. 
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Marney was married. That was the 
beginning and the end of him. But happy. 
He recognized his very human vanity in 
the instant doubt that she could be happy 
with anybody but him. 

How dear she was! And then a voice 
came to him, a shrill, hateful voice. It 
was Legge’s—he was threatening the girl, 
and Johnny’s blood went cold. Here was 
the vulnerable point in Peter Kane’s ar- 
mor; the crevice through which he could 
be hurt. 

He started to his feet and went up 
the broad steps of the terrace three at a 
time. The garden was empty, save for 
Barney setting a table. Kane and his 
guest had disappeared. 

He was crossing the lawn when he saw 
something white shining in the gloom be- 
yond the open French windows of a room. 
Something that took glorious shape. A 
girl in bridal white, and her hands were 
outstretched to him. So ethereal, so un- 
earthly was her “beauty, that at first he 
did not recognize her. 

“Johnny !” 

A soldierly figure was at her side, Peter 
Kane was behind her, but he had no eyes 
for any but Marney. 

She came flying toward him, both his 
hands were clasped in her warm palms. 

“Oh, Johnny—Johnny!” 

Then he looked up into the smiling face 
of the bridegroom, that fine, straight man 
to whom Peter had intrusted his beloved 
girl, 

For a second their eyes met, the debo- 
nair Major Floyd and his. Not by a 
flicker of eyelash did Johnny Gray betray 
himself. 

The husband of the woman he loved 
was Jeff Legge, forger and traitor, the 
man sworn with his father to break the 
heart of Peter Kane. 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE MEETING. 
H4> he betrayed himself, he wondered? 
All his will power was exercised to 
prevent such a betrayal. Though a tor- 
nado of fury swept through and through 
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distorted and blurred, and brute instinct 
urged his limbs to savage action, he re 
mained outwardly unmoved. 

It was impossible for the beholder te 
be sure whether he had paled, for the sun 
and wind of Dartmoor had tanned his lean 
face the color of mahogany. For a while 
so terrific was the shock that he was in- 
capable of speech or movement. 

“Major Floyd” was Jeff Legge! 
flash he realized the horrible plot. This 
was Emanuel’s revenge—to marry his 
crook son to the cherished daughter of 
Peter Kane. 

Jeff was watching him narrowly, but by 
no sign did Johnny betray his recognition. 
It was all over in a fraction of a second. 

He brought his eyes back to the girl, 
smiling mechanically. She seemed oblivi- 
ous to his surroundings. That her new 
husband stood by, watching her_ with a 
gleam of amusement in his eyes, that Pe- 
ter was frowning anxiously, and that even 
old Barney was staring open-mouthed, 
meant nothing. 

“Johnny, poor Johnny! You aren’t hat- 
ing me, are you?” 

John smiled and patted the hand that 
lay in his. 

“Are you happy?” he asked in a low 
voice. 

“Yes, oh, yes, I’m happily married— 
that’s what you mean, isn’t it? I’m very 
happy—— 

“Johnny, was it terrible? I haven't 
stopped thinking about you, I haven't. 
Though I didn’t write—after—— Don’t 
you think I was a beast? I know I was. 
Johnny, didn’t it hurt you, old boy?” 

He shook his head. 

“There’s one thing you mustn’t be in 
Dartmoor—sorry for yourself. Are you 
happy?” 

She did not meet his eyes. 

“That is twice you’ve asked in a min- 
ute! Isn’t it disloyal to say that I am? ~ 
Don’t you want to meet Jeffrey?” , 

“Why, of course I want to meet Jef- 
frey.” 

He crossed to the man, and Jeff ia 
watched him. 


Ina 
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“I want you to meet Captain Gray, 
very old friend of mine,” she said, with a 
catch in her voice. 

Jeffrey Legge’s cold hand gripped his. 

“I’m glad to meet you, Captain Gray.” 

Had he been recognized? Apparently 
not, for the face turned to him was puck- 
ered in an embarrassed smile. 

“You’ve just come back from East Af- 
rica, haven’t you? Get any shooting?” 

“No, I didn’t do any shooting,” said 
Johnny. 

“Lots of lions, aren’t there?” said Jeff. 

The lips of the ex-convict twitched. 

“In that part of the country where I 
was living, the lions are singularly tame,” 
he said dryly. 

“Marney, darling, you’re glad to see 
Gray on your wedding day, aren’t you?— 
it was good of you to come, Gray. Mrs. 
Floyd has often spoken about you.” 

He put his arm about the girl, his eyes 
never leaving Johnny’s face. He designed 
to hurt—to hurt them both. 

She stood rigidly, neither yielding nor 
resisting, tense, breathless, pale. She 
knew! 

The realization came to John Gray like 
a blow. She knew that this man was a 
liar and a villain. She knew the trick 
that had been played upon her father! 

“Happy, darling?” 

“Very—oh, very.” 

There was a flutter in her voice, and 
now Johnny was hurt, and the fight to 
hold himself in became terrific. It was 
Peter who for the moment saved the situa- 
tion. 

“Johnny, I want you to know this boy. 
The best in the world. And I want you 
to think with me that he’s the best hus- 
band in the world for Marney.” 

Jeff Legge laughed softly. 

“Mr. Kane, you embarrass me terribly. 
I’m not half good enough for her—I’m 
just an awkward brute that doesn’t deserve 
my good luck.” 

He bent and kissed the white-faced 
girl. Johnny did not take his eyes from 
the man. : 
. “Happy, eh? I'll bet you’re happy, you 
rascal,” chuckled Kane. 
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Marney pulled herself away from the 
encircling arm. 

“Daddy, I don’t think this is altogether 
amusing Johnny.” Her voice shook. The 
man from Dartmoor knew that she was 
on the verge of tears. 

“Tt takes a lot to bore me.” John Gray 
found his voice. “Indeed, the happiness 
of young people—I feel very old just now 
—is a joy. You’re a Canadian, Major 
Floyd?” 

“Yes—a French Canadian, though you 
wouldn’t guess that from my name. My 
people were habitant and went West in the 
sixties—to Alberta and Saskatchewan, 
long before the railway came. You ought 
to go to Canada; you’d like it better than 
the place you’ve been to.” 

“T’m sure I should.” 


ETER had strolled away, the girl’s arm 

in his. 

“No lions in Canada, tame or wild,” 
said Jeff, regarding him from under his 
drooped eyelids. 

Gray had lit a cigarette. He was steady 
now, steady of nerve and hand. 

“T should feel lonely without lions,” he 
said coolly, and then: “If you will for- 
give my impertinence, Major Floyd, you 
have married a very nice girl.” 

“The very, very best.” 

“IE would go a long way to serve her 
—a long way. Even back to the lions.” 

Their eyes met. In the bridegroom’s 
was a challenge; in Johnny Gray’s cold 
murder. Jeff Legge’s eyes fell and he 
shivered. 

“T suppose you like—hunting?” he said. 
“Oh, no, you said you didn’t. I wonder 
why .a man of your—er—character went 
abroad ?” 

“T was sent,” said Johnny, and he em- 
phasized every word. “Somebody had a 
reason for sending me abroad—they 
wanted me out of the way. I should have 
gone anyhow, but this man hurried the 
process.” 

“Do you know who it was?” 

The East African pretense had been 
tacitly dropped, Jeff might do so safely, 
for he would know that the cause of John 
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Gray’s retirement from the world was no 
secret. 

“T don’t know the man. He was a 
stranger to me. Very few people know 
him personally. In his set—our set—not 
half a dozen people could identify him. 
Only one man in the police force knows 
him: ” 

“Who is that?” interrupted the other 
quickly. 

“A man named Reeder. I heard that in 
prison—of course you knew I had come 
from Dartmoor?” 

Jeff nodded with a smile. 

“That is the fellow who is called ‘The 
Great Unknown,’ ”’ he said, striving to thin 
the contempt from his voice. “I’ve heard 
about him in the club. He is a very stupid 
person of middle age, who lives in Peck- 
ham. So he isn’t as much unknown as 
your mystery man!” 

“It is very likely,” said the other. “Con- 
victs invest their heroes and enemies with 
extraordinary gifts and qualities. I only 
know what I have been told. At Dart- 
moor they say Reeder knows everything. 
The government gave him carte blanche 
to find the Big Printer.” 

“And has he found him?” asked Jeff 
Legge innocently. 

“He'll find him,” said Johnny. “Sooner 
or later there will be a squeal.” 

“May I be there to hear it,” said Jeff 
Legge, and showed his white teeth in a 
mirthless smile. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE WOMAN LILA. 


OHNNY was alone in the lower gar- 

den, huddled up on a corner of the 
marble bench, out of sight but not out of 
hearing of the guests who were assem- 
bling on the lawn. He had to think, and 
think quickly.. Marney knew! But Mar- 
ney had not told, and Johnny guessed 


why. 

When had Jeff Legge told her? On 
the way back from the church, perhaps. 
She would not let Peter know—Peter, 
who believed her future assured, her hap- 
piness beyond question. 

What had Jeff said? Not much, Johnny 
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guessed. He had given her just a hint 
that the charming Major Floyd she had 
known was not the Major Floyd with 
whom she was to live. 

Johnny was cool now—icy cold was a 
better description. He must be sure, ab- 
solutely sure, beyond any question of 
doubt. There might be some resemblance 
between Jeff Legge and this Major Floyd. 
He had only seen the crook once, and 
that at a distance. 

He heard the rustle of skirts and looked 
round quickly. It was the maid he had 
seen quarreling with Barney. 

“Mr. Kane says, would you care to be 
in the group that is being photographed, 
Captain Gray?” she asked. 

He did not immediately reply. His eyes 
were scanning her with a new interest. 

“Tell him I’d rather not, and come 
back.” 

“Come back, sir?” she repeated in as- 
tonishment. 

“Yes, I want to talk to you,” said 
Johnny with a smile. “Have mercy on a 
disgruntled guest, who can find nobody 
to entertain him.” 

She stood, hesitating. He could see the 
indecision in her face. 

“T don’t know if Mr. Kane would like 
that,” she said, and a smile trembled at 
the corner of her mouth. “Very well, I'll 
come back.” 

It was not till ten minutes later, when 
he judged the photograph had been taken 
and the guests had gone again to the 
house, that she appeared, demure but curi- 
ous. 

“Sit down,” said Johnny. He threw 
away his cigarette and moved to the end 
of the stone bench. 

“Don’t stop smoking for me, Captain 
Gray,” she said. 

“How long have you been here?” he 
asked. 

“With Mr. Kane? About six months,” 
she said. 

“Pretty good job?” he asked carelessly. 

“Oh, yes, sir, very.” 

“What is your name?” 

“My name is Lila. Why do you ask?” 

“I think you and I ought to get better. 
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acquainted, Lila,” he said, and took her 
unresisting hand. 

Secretly she was amused; on the sur- 
face she showed some sign of being 
shocked. 

“I didn’t know you were that type of 
flirting man, Mr. Gray—you’re a captain 
though, aren’t you?” 

“‘Captain’ is a purely honorary title, 
Lila,” said Johnny. “I suppose you'll miss 
your lady?” 

“Yes, I shall miss her,” said Lila. 

“A nice girl, eh?” bantered Johnny. 

“And a very nice husband,” she said 
tartly. 

‘Do you think so?” 

“Yes, I suppose he is a nice fellow. I 
don’t know much about him.” 

“Good looking?” suggested Johnny 

The woman shrugged her shoulders. 

“I suppose he is.” 

“And very much in love with Miss 
Kane. That fellow adores her,” said 
Johnny. “In fact, I don’t know that I’ve 
ever seen a man so much in love with a 
woman.” 

She suppressed a sigh, 

“Oh, yes, I suppose he is,” she said im- 
patiently. “Do you want me any more, 
Captain Gray, because I’ve a lot of work 
to do?” 

“Don’t run away,” said Johnny in his 
most gentle voice. “Weddings always 
make me romantic.” 

He took up the thread where it was in- 
terrupted: “I don’t expect the major will 
have eyes for any other girl for years,” 
he said. ‘‘He’s head over heels in love, 
and why shouldn’t he be? I suppose,” he 
said reminiscently, avoiding her eyes, “he 
is the sort of man who would have had 
many love affairs in the past.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. “With the 
kind of girls that one picks up and puts 
down at pleasure.” 

Now a flush, deep and even, had come 
to her face, and her eyes held a peculiar 
brightness. 

“T don’t know anything about Major 
Floyd,” she said shortly, and was rising, 
but his hand fell upon her arm. 

“Don’t run away, Lila.” 
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“I’m not going to stay,” she said with 
sudden vehemence. “I don’t want to dis- 
cuss Major Floyd or anybody else. If 
you want me to talk to you ae 

“T want to talk to you about the honey- 
moon. Can’t you picture them, say, on 
Lake Como, in a bower of roses? Can’t 
you imagine him forgetting all that’s past, 
all the old follies, all the old girls ye 

She wrenched her arm from his grip 
and stood up, and her face was deadly 
white. 

“What are you getting at, Gray?” she 
asked, all the deference, all the demure- 
ness gone from her voice. 

“I’m getting at you, Miss Lila Sain,” 
he said, “and if you attempt to get away 
from me, I'll throttle you!” 


GHE stared at him, her breath coming 
quickly. 

“You're supposed to be a gentleman 
too,” she said. 

“I’m supposed to be Johnny Gray from 
Dartmoor. Sit down. What’s the graft, 
Lila?” 

“T don’t understand what you're talk- 
ing about.” 

“What’s the graft?” asked Johnny with 
deadly calm. “Jeff Legge put you here to 
nose the house for him, and keep him wise 
as to what was going on.” 

“T don’t know Jeff Legge,” she faltered. 

“You're a liar,” said Johnny ungently. 
“T know you, Lila. You run with Legge. 
I’ve seen you a dozen times. Who is 
Major Floyd?” 

“Go and ask him,” she said defiantly. 

“Who is Major Floyd?” 

The grip on her arm tightened. 

“You know,” she said sullenly. 
Jeff Legge.” 

“Now listen, Lila. Come here.” He 
had released her, and now he crooked his 
finger. “Go and blow to Jeff, and I'll 
squeak on you both—you understand that? 
Pll put Jeff just where I want him to be 
—there’s a vacant cell at Dartmoor any- 
way. 

“That gives you a twinge, doesn’t it? 
You’re keen on Jeff?” 

She did not reply. 


Shes 
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“T’ll put him where I want him to be,” 
he repeated slowly and deliberately, “un- 
less you do as I tell you.” 

“You’re going to put the ‘black’ on 
him?” she said, her lips curling. 

““Black’ doesn’t mean anything in my 
young life,” said Johnny. “But I tell you 
this, that I’ll find Reeder and squeak a 
whole pageful unless I have my way.” 

“What do you want?” she asked. 

“I want to know where they’re going, 
and where they’re staying. I want to 
know their plans for the future. Are 
you married to him, by any chance?” 

A glance at her face gave him the 
answer. 

“You’re not? Well, you may be yet, 
Lila. Aren’t you tired of doing his dirty 
work ?” 

“Perhaps I am and perhaps I’m not,” 
she replied defiantly. “You can do noth- 
ing to him now, anyway, Johnny Gray. 
He’s got your girl, and if you squeaked 
like a garden of birds you couldn’t undo 
what that old God man did this morn- 
ing! Jeff’s too clever for you. He'll get 
you, Gray.” 

“If he knows,” said Johnny quietly. 
“But if he knows, Reeder knows too. Do 
you get that?” 

_ “What are you going to do?” she asked 
after a silence. 

“I’m having one of my little jokes,” said 
Johnny between his teeth. “A real good 
joke! It is starting now. I can’t tell Pe- 
ter because he’d kill your young man, and 
I have a particular objection to Peter go- 
ing to the drop. And you can’t tell Jeff, 
because there’d be a case for a jury, and 
when Jeff came out, you’d be an old 
woman, 

“That’s not a good prospect, eh? Now 
tell me all you’ve got to tell, and speak 
slowly, because I don’t write shorthand.” 

He whipped a small notebook from his 
pocket, and as she spoke, reluctantly, sulk- 
ily, yet fearfully, he wrote rapidly. When 
he had finished: 

“You can go now, my gentle child,” he 
said, and she stood up, her eyes blazing 
with rage. 

“If you squeal, Johnny Gray, Ill kill 
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you. I never was keen on this marriage 
business—naturally. I knew old Legge 
wanted him to marry Peter’s daughter, be- 
cause Legge wanted to get one back on 
him. 

“But Jeff’s been good to me; and the 
day the busies come for Legge, I’ll come 
for you, and I’ll shoot you stone dead, 
Johnny, as God’s my judge!” 

“Beat it!” said Johnny tersely. 

He waited till she was gone through 
one of the openings in the box hedge, then 
passed along to the other and stopped. Pe- 
ter Kane was standing in the open, 
shielded from view by the thin box bush, 
and Peter’s face was inscrutable. 


CHAPTER= VI. 


AT THE BREAKFAST. 


HULLO, Johnny! Running for the 
compensation stakes?” 

Johnny laughed. 

“You mean the maid? 
pretty, isn’t she?” 

“Very,” said the other. 

Had he heard? That was a question 
and a fear in Johnny’s mind. The mar- 
ble bench was less than six feet from the 
bush where Peter Kane stood. If he 
had been there any time—— 

“Been waiting long for me, Peter?” he 
asked. 

“No, I just saw you take a farewell of 
Lila—very nice girl that, Johnny; an ex- 
traordinarily nice girl. I don’t know when 
I’ve met a nicer. What did you find to 
talk about ?” 

“The weather, dicky birds and the ~ 
course of true love,” said Johnny, as Kane 
took his arm and led him across the lawn. 

“Everything variable and flighty, eh?” 
said Peter with a little smile. ‘Come and 
eat, Johnny. These people are going away 
soon. Marney is changing now. What 
do you think of my new son-in-law, eh?” 

His old jovial manner held. When they 
came into the big reception room and Pe- 
ter Kane’s arm went round his son-in- 
law’s shoulder, Johnny breathed a sigh of 
relief. Thank God he did not know! He 
had sweated in his fear of discovery. 


She is rather 
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Thirty-six people sat down in the din- 
ing room, and, contrary to convention, 
Marney, who sat at the head of the table, 
was wearing her going-away dress. John 
shot a quick glance at her as he came in, 
but she averted her eyes. Her father sat 
on her left; next to him was the clergy- 
man who had performed the ceremony. 
Next came a girl friend, and then a man 
by whose side Johnny sat. 

He recognized the leathery features in- 
stantly. 

“Been away, Johnny?” Detective Su- 
perintendent Craig asked the question in 
a voice so carefully pitched that it did not 
reach any farther than the man to whom 
he spoke. 


HE chatter and buzz of conversation, 

the ripples of laughter that ran up 
and down the table, did something to make 
. the privacy of their talk assured. 

As old Barney bent over to serve a dish, 
Craig gave a sidelong glance at his com- 
panion. 

“Peter’s got old Barney still. 
honest, Barney?” 

“I’m naturally that way,” said Barney, 
sotto voce. “It’s not meeting policemen 
that keeps me straight.” 

The hard features of the detective re- 
laxed. 

“There are lots of other people who 
could say that Barney,” he said, and when 
the man had passed to the next guest: 
“He’s all right. Barney never was a bad 
man. I think he only did one stretch—he 
wouldn’t have done that if he’d had Pe- 
ter’s imagination, Johnny.” 

“Peter’s imagination?” 

“Tm not referring to his present im- 
agination, but the gift he had fourteen- 
fifteen years ago. Peter was the cleverest 
of them all. The brilliant way his attack 
was planned, the masterly line of retreat, 
the wonderful alibis, so beautifully dove- 
tailed into one another that, if we had 
pinched him, he’d not only have been gis- 
charged, but he would have got something 
from the poor box! 

“It used to be the life ambition of every 
young officer to catch him, to find some 
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error of judgment, some flaw in his plan. 
But it was police proof and fool proof.” 

“He'd blush to hear you,” said the other 
dryly. 

“But it’s true, Johnny! The clever let- 
ters he used to write, all to fool us. He 
did a lot of work with letters—getting 
people together, luring ’em to the place 
he wanted ’em and where their presence 
served him best. 

“I remember how he got my chief to be 
at Charing Cross under the clock at ten 
past nine, and showed up himself and 
made him prove his alibi!” He laughed 
gently. 

“I suppose,” said Gray, “people would 
think it remarkable that you and he are 
such good friends?” 

“They wouldn’t say it was remarkable; 
they’d say it was damned suspicious!” 
growled the other. 

“Having a drink?” he said suddenly, 
and pulled a wine bottle across the table. 

“No, thanks—I seldom drink. We have 
to keep a very clear head in our business. 
We can’t afford to dream.” 

“We can’t afford anything else,” said 
Craig. “Why ‘our business,’ old man? 
You're out of that?” 

Johnny saw the girl look toward him. 
It was only a glance—but in that brief 
flash he saw all that he feared to see, the 
terror, the bewilderment, the helplessness. 
He set his teeth and turned abruptly to 
the detective. 

“How is your business?” he asked. 

“Quiet.” : 

“T’m sorry to hear that,” said John Gray 
with mock concern. “But trade’s bad 
everywhere, isn’t it?” 

“What sort of time did you have—in 
the country?” asked Craig. 

“Wonderful! My bedroom wanted pa- 
pering, but the service was quite good.” 

Craig sighed. 

“Ah, well, we live and learn,’ he said 
heavily. “I was sorry about it, Johnny, 
very sorry. It’s a misfortune, but there’s 
no use grieving about it. You were one 
of the unlucky ones. If all the people 
who deserved prison were in prison—why, 
there wouldn’t be any housing problems. 
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“T hear there were quite a lot of stars 
there,” Craig went on. “Harry Becker, 
and young Lew Storing. Why, old Legge 
must have been there in your time. And 
another fellow—now, what’s his name? 
The slush man—ah, Carper, that’s it. 
Ever see him?” 

“Yes, he and I were once harnessed 
to the same cart.” 

“Ah!” said Craig encouragingly. “I'll 
bet you heard a few things. He’d talk 
to you.” 

“He did.” 

Craig bent toward him, lowering his 
voice. 

“Suppose I told you a certain party cop- 
pered you, and suppose I said I’ve reason 
to believe that your copper is the man I 
want. Now couldn’t we exchange con- 
fidences ?” he asked. 

“Yes, we might squeal together, and it 
would sound like one of those syncopated 
orchestras. But we won’t. Honestly, 
Craig, I can’t tell you about the Big 
Printer. Reeder ought to know all about 
him!” 

“Reeder!” said the other scornfully. 
“An amateur! All this folderol about 
secret-service men gets my goat! If 
they’d left the matter to the police, we’d 
have had the Big Printer. Ever seen 
him, Johnny ?” 

“No,” said Johnny untruthfully. 

“Reeder, eh?” said the thoughtful de- 
tective. “They used to have an office man 
named Golder once, an old fellow that 
thought he could catch slushers by sitting 
in an office and thinking hard. Reeder 
isn’t much better by all accounts. I saw 
him once, a soft fellow on the edge of 
senile decay!” 

Craig sighed deeply, looked up and 
down the happy board with a bleak and 
grudging glance, and then: 

“Just for a little heart-to-heart talk, I 
know where you could get an easy five 
hundred pounds, Johnny,” he said softly. 

Johnny did not smile. 

“We're both men of the world,” added 
the detective imploringly. 

“Yes,” said Johnny Gray, “but not the 
same world, Craig.” 
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One last despairing effort the detective 
made, though he knew that, in angling for 
a squeal, he might as well have tried Peter 
himself. 

“The Bank of England will pay a thou- 
sand pounds for the information I want.” 

“And who can afford it better?” said 
Johnny heartily. “Now, shut up, Craig, 
somebody’s going to make a speech.” 


ig was a mild and beatific oration deliv- 

ered by the officiating clergyman. When 
it came to its machine-made peroration, 
Craig, who was intensely interested in the 
sonorous platitudes, looked round and saw 
that his companion had gone from his 
side—later he saw him leaning over Pe- 
ter’s chair and Peter was nodding vigor- 
ously. Then Johnny passed through the 
door. 

Somebody else was watching him. The 
bridegroom, twiddling the stem of his 
wineglass between his fingers, saw him go 
and was more than ordinarily interested. 
He was sufficiently curious, at any rate, to 
catch the eye of the pretty maid, and 
look significantly at the door. 

At that signal, Lila followed Johnny 
Gray. He was not in the hall and she 
went out into the road, but here saw no 
sign of the man she sought. There was, 
however, somebody else and she obeyed 
his call to her. 

“Tell Jeff I want him before he starts 
on that honeymoon of his,” snarled Eman- 
uel Legge, glaring at her through the 
glasses. “He’s been talking to that girl— 
I saw her face. What did he say?” 

“How do I know?” she snapped back. 
“You and your Jeff! I wish to the Lord 
I’d never come into this job. What’s the 
graft anyway? That flash crook knows 
all about it, Legge.” 

“Who—Johnny Gray? Is he here? He 
did come, then?” 

She nodded. 

“What do you mean—he knows?” ” 

“He knows Jeff—recognized him first 
pop,” said the girl inelegantly, and Eman- 
uel Legge whistled. 

“Have you told Jeff that he has been 
recognized ?” 
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The harsh features of Emanuel Legge 
were drawn and tense. 

“What is the use of asking me? I 
haven’t had a word with him. He’s so 
taken up with this gir——” 

“Forget it,” said Legge with a gesture. 
“Tell me what this Johnny Gray says.” 

“T’ll tell you one thing that amused me,” 
said the girl grimly. ‘He said he’d throt- 
tle me if I squealed! And he’s got a fas- 
cinating pair of hands. I shouldn’t like 
to play rough with that fellow—there’s no 
use in tut-tutting me, Emanuel. I’ve told 
you all he said. He knows Jeff; he must 
have seen him before he went over the 
Alps.” 

The old man was thinking, his brow fur- 
rowed, his lips pursed. 

“It’s pretty bad if he guesses, because 
he’s sweet on the girl and there’s going to 
be trouble. Get Jeff out quick!” 

“If you stay here, Peter will see you,” 
she warned him. “Go down the lane 
and turn into the private path. I'll send 
Jeff to you in the lower garden.” 

Nodding, he hurried away. It took her 
some time to find an opportunity, but 
presently she signaled the man with her 
eyes and he followed her to the lawn. 

“The old man’s waiting down in the 


lower garden,” she said in a low voice. 


“Hurry.” 

“What is wrong?” he asked quickly, 
sensing trouble. 

“He'll tell you.” 

With a glance round, Jeff hurried on 
to the terrace just as his father reached 
the rendezvous. 

“Jeffi—Gray knows.” 

The man drew a quick breath. 

“Me?” he said incredulously. “He 
didn’t so much as bat a lid when I met 
him.” 

Emanuel nodded. 

“That fellow’s hell cool—the most dan- 
gerous crook in the world. I was in The 
Awful Place with him, and I know his 
reputation. There’s nothing he’s afraid 
of. 

“Tf he tells Peter—shoot first! Peter 
won't be carrying a gin, but he’s sure to 
have one within traveling distance—and 
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Peter is a quick mover. I'll cover you, 
I’ve got two boys handy that ‘mind’ me, 
and Johnny—well, he’ll get what’s com- 
ing!” 

“What am I to do?” 

Jeff Legge was biting his nails thought- 
fully. 

“Get the girl away—you’re due to leave 
by car, ain’t you? Get her to the Charl- 
ton Hotel. You’re supposed to stay there 
a week—make it a day. Clear to Switz- 
erland to-morrow and stop her writing. 
T’ll fix Peter. He’ll pay.” 

“For what?” 

“To get his girl back; forty thousand, 
maybe more.” 

Jeff Legge whistled. 

“I didn’t see that side of the graft be- 
fore. It’s a new variety of ‘black.’ ” 

“It’s what I choose to call it!” hissed 
his father. “You're in fifty-fifty. You 
can have the lot so far as I care. You 
make that girl eat dirt, d’ye hear? Put 
her right down to earth, Jeff. Peter will 
pay.” 

“I promised Lila——” began the other, 
hesitant. 

“Promise your Aunt Rebecca Jane!” 
Emanuel almost screamed. “Lila! That 
trash, and you, the big man too—what are 
ye running? A girl’s refuge society? 
Get!” 

“What about Gray?” 

“Tl fix Gray!” 


CHAPTER VII. 
SWORD PLAY. 


THE old man made his way back to the 
road and passed quickly along until 
he came to the main highway. Two men 
were seated in the shade of a bush, eating 
bread and cheese. They came quickly 
enough when he whistled to them, tall, 
broad-shouldered men whose heavy jowls 
had not felt a lather brush for days. 

“Either of you boys know Johnny 
Gray?” he asked. 

“T was on the moor with him,” said one 
gruffly, “if he’s the fellow that went down 
for ringing in horses?” 

Emanuel nodded. 

“He’s in the house, and it’s likely he’ll 
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walk to the station, and likely enough, take 
the short cut across the fields. That’ll be 
easy for you. He’s got to be coshed— 
you understand? 

“Get him good, even if you have to do it 
in the open. If there’s anybody with him, 
get him in London. But get him.” 

Emanuel came back to his observation 
post as the first of the cars went into the 
drive. Jeff was moving quickly—and 
there was need. 

Presently the car came out. Emanuel 
caught a glimpse of Jeff and the fright- 
ened face of the girl and rubbed his hands 
in an ecstasy of satisfaction. Peter was 
standing in the middle of the road, watch- 
ing the car. If he knew? 

The smile vanished from the old man’s 
face. Peter did not know; he had not 
been told—why? Johnny would not let 
her go, knowing. Perhaps Lila was lying. 
You can never trust women of that kind; 
they love sensation. 

“Johnny—dangerous.” The two words 
left one impression. And there was 
Johnny, standing, one hand in pocket, the 
other waving at the car as it came into 
brief view on the Shoreham road. As un- 
concerned as though he were the least in- 
terested. 

A second car went in and came out. 
Some guests were leaving. Now, if 
Johnny had sense, he would be driven to 
London with a party. 

But Johnny hadn’t sense. He was just 
a poor sucker, like all cheap crooks are. 
He came out alone, crossed the road and 
went down the narrow passage that led 
to the field path. 

Emanuel looked backward. His bull- 
dogs had seen and were moving parallel to 
the unconscious Gray. 

From the road, two paths led to the 
field, forming a Y where they met. 
Johnny had passed the fork when he heard 
the footsteps behind him. 

Glancing back, he saw a familiar face 
and did some shrewd guessing. He could 
tun and easily outdistance these clumsy 
men. He preferred to face them, and 
turned, holding his Malacca cane in both 
hands. 
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“°Lo, Gray,” said the bigger of the men. 
“Where’n thunder are you going in such 
a hurry? I want to talk with you, you 
dirty squealer! You’re the fellow that 
told the deputy I was getting tobacco in 
through a guard!” 

It was a crude invention, but good 
enough to justify the rough-house that 
was booked to follow. They carried sticks 
in their hands, pliable canes, shotted at 
the end. 

The blow missed Johnny as he stepped 
back, and then something long and bright 
glittered in the afternoon sun. The scab- 
bard of the sword cane he held defensively 
before him, the sword, thin and deadly, 
was pointed to the nearer of his enemies. 
They stopped, Saxonlike, appalled by the 
sight of steel. 

“Bad boy!” said Johnny reproachfully. 

The razor-pointed rapier flickered from 
face to face, and the men stumbled back, 
getting into one another’s way. One of 
the men felt something wet on his cheek, 
and put up his hand. When it came down 
it was wet and red. 

“Beast, you have my brand,” said 
Johnny with deadly pleasantry. “Come 
when I call you.” 

He clicked the sword back in its wooden 
sheath and strode away. His indifference, 
his immense superiority, was almost as 
tremendously impressive as his cold tolera- 
tion. 

“He’s ice, that fellow,” said the man 
with the cut cheek. A sob of rage soft- 
ened the rasp of his voice. “T’ll kill him 
for that!” 

But he made no attempt to follow, and 
his companion was glad. 


goan GRAY increased his pace and 
emerged into the outskirts of the town. 
Here he found a Ford cab and reached 
the station in time to see the train pull 
out. He had made a mistake; the time- 
table had been changed that day, but 
in half an hour there was a fast train 
from Brighton that stopped only at Hor- 
sham. 

He crossed the station yard to a hotel 
and was in the telephone booth for a quar- 
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ter of an hour before he emerged, his col- 
lar limp, perspiration streaming down his 
face. 

There was no sign of a familiar face 
when he came back to the platform. He 
expected to see Emanuel eventually, and 
here he was not disappointed, for Eman- 
uel arrived a few minutes before the 
Brighton train came in. 

Officially, it was their first meeting 
since they had been members of the same 
farm gang at Dartmoor, and Legge’s ex- 
pression of surprise was therefore appro- 
priate. 

“Why, if it isn’t Gray! Well, fancy 
meeting you, old man! Well, this is a 
surprise! When did you come out?” 

“Cease your friendly badinage,” said 
Johnny shortly. “If we can get an empty 
compartment, I’ve got a few words to say 
to you, Emanuel.” 


“Been down to the wedding?’ asked 


the old man, slyly. “Nice girl, eh? Done 
well for herself? They tell me he’s a 
Canadian millionaire. 

“Ain’t that Peter’s luck! That fellow 
would fall off rock and drop in feathers, 
he’s that lucky.” 

Johnny made no answer. When the 
train stopped, and he found himself oppo- 
site a first-class carriage, he opened the 
door and Emanuel hopped in. 

“Tf you’re short of money 
Legge. 

“T’m not,” said the other curtly. “I’m 
short of nothing except bad company. 
Now listen, Emanuel”—the train was 
puffing slowly from the station when he 
spoke again—‘I’m going to give you a 
chance.” 

The wide-eyed astonishment of Eman- 
uel Legge was very convincing, but 
Johnny was not open to conviction at the 
moment. 

“I don’t get you, Johnny,” he said. 
“What’s all this talk about giving me a 
chance? Have you been drinking?” 

Johnny had seated himself opposite the 
man and now he leaned forward and 
placed his hand upon the other’s knee. 

“Emanuel,” he said gently, “call off that 
boy, and there’ll be no squeak. Take that 
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wounded-fawn look from your face, be- 
cause I haven’t any time for fooling. 
“You call off Jeff and send the girl 


back home to-night, or I squeal. Do you 
understand that?” 
“T understand your words, Johnny 


Gray, but what they mean is a mystery to 
me.” Emanuel Legge shook his head. 
“What boy are you talking about? I’ve 
only got one boy and he’s at college.” 

“You’re a paltry old liar. I’m talking 
about Jeff Legge, who married Peter’s 
daughter to-day. I’ve tumbled to your 
scheme, Emanuel. You're getting even 
with Peter. Well, get even with him, but 
try some other way.” 

“She’s married him of her own free 
will——” began the man. ‘There’s no 
law against that, is there, Johnny? Fell 
in love with him right on the spot! That’s 
what I like to see, Johnny—young people 
in love.” 

If he hoped to rattle his companion, he 
was disappointed. 

“Now he can unmarry of his own free 
will,” said Johnny calmly. “Listen to me, 
Emanuel Legge. When you arrive in 
London, you'll go straightway to the 
Charlton Hotel and talk very plairily to 
your son. He, being a sensible man, will 
carry out your instructions.” 

“Your instructions,” corrected Emanuel, 
his mouth twisted in a permanent smile. 
“And what happens if I don’t, Johnny?” 

“T squeal,” said Johnny and the smile 
broadened. 

“They are married, old man. You can’t 
divorce ’em. You can turn a brown horse 
into a black un, but you can’t turn Mrs. 
Jeffrey Legge into Miss Marney Kane, 
clever as you are.” 


OHNNY leaned forward. 

“T can turn Mr. Jeffrey Legge into 
Dartmoor Prison,” he said unpleasantly, 
“and that’s what I propose to do.” 

“On what charge?” Emanuel raised his 
eyebrows. “Give us a little rehearsal of 
this squeal of yours, Gray.” 

“He’s the Big Printer,” said Johnny, 
and the smile slowly dissolved. “The gov- 
ernment has spent thousands to catch him; 
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they’ve employed the best secret-service 
men in the world to pull him down, and I 
can give them just the information they 
want. 

“I know where his stuff is planted. I 
know where it is printed; I know at least 
four of his agents. You think Jeff’s se- 
cret is his own and yours, but you’re mis- 
taken, Emanuel. Craig knows he’s the 
Big Printer; he told me so at lunch. 

“All he wants is evidence, and the evi- 
dence I can give him. Old Reeder knows 
—you think he’s a fool, but he knows. I 
could give him a squeak that would make 
him the cleverest lad in the world.” 

Emanuel Legge licked his dry lips. 

“Going in for the con _ business, 
Johnny?” he asked banteringly. There 
was no amusement in his voice. “What a 
confidence man you’d make! You look 
like a gentleman and talk like one. Why, 
they’d fall for you and never think twice! 
But that confidence stuff doesn’t mean 
anything to me, Johnny. I’m too old and 
too wise to be bluffed v 

“There’s no bluff here,” interrupted 
Johnny. “TI have got your boy like that!” 
He held out his hand and slowly clenched 
it. 

For fully five minutes Emanuel Legge 
sat, huddled in a corner of the compart- 
ment, staring out upon the flying scenery. 

“You’ve got him like that, have you, 
Johnny boy?” he said gently. ‘Well, 
there’s no use deceiving you, I can see. 
Slush is funny stuff—they call it ‘phony’ 
in America. Did you know that? I guess 
you would, because you’re well educated. 
But it’s good slush, Johnny. Look at this, 
here’s a note. Is it good or bad?” 

His fingers had gone into his waistcoat 
pocket and withdrew a thin pad of paper 
an inch square. Fold by fold he opened 
it out and showed a five-pound note. He 
caressed the paper with finger and thumb. 
The eyes behind the powerful - glasses 
gleamed, the thin-lined face softened with 
pride. 

“Ts it good or bad, Johnny?” 

Though the day was bright and hot, and 
not a cloud was in the sky, the four elec- 


tric lamps in the carriage lit up suddenly. 
10A- 
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In the powerful light of day they seemed 
pale ghosts of flame, queerly dim. As 
the sunshine fell upon them their shadows" 
were cast upon the white cornice of the 
carriage. 

“There’s a tunnel coming,” said Eman- 
uel. “It will give you a chance of seeing 
them at their best—feel ’em, Johnny! The 
real paper—bankers have fallen for ’em.” 

With a roar the train plunged into the 
blackness of the tunnel. Emanuel stood 
with his back to the carriage door, the 
note held taut between his hands. 

“There’s only one flaw—the watermark. 
I’m giving away secrets, eh? Look!” 

He stretched his arms up until he held 
the note against one of the bracket lamps. 
To see, John Gray had to come behind 
him and peer over his shoulder. The 
thunder of the train in the narrow tunnel 
was almost deafening. 

“Look at the ‘F,’” shouted Emanuel. 
“See—that ‘F’ in ‘Five.’ It’s printed too 
shallow.” 

As Johnny bent forward, the old man 
thrust at him with his shoulder, and be- 
hind that lurch of his was all the weight 
and strength of his body. 

Taken by surprise, John Gray was 
thrown from his balance. He staggered 
back against the carriage door, felt it give, 
and tried to recover his equilibrium. But 
the thrust was too well timed. 

The door flew open and he dropped into 
the black void, clutching, as he did so, 
the window ledge. For a second he 
swayed with the in-and-out swinging of 
the door. Then Legge’s clenched fist ham- 
mered down on his fingers, and he 
dropped. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
OUT OF THE TUNNEL. 


E struck a thick layer of sand and 

turned a complete somersault. The 
wall of the tunnel caught and almost dis- 
located his arm, and he rebounded toward 
the whirling wheels. 

One wheel flicked him back against the 
wall and he slid, his arms covering his 
face, the flint ballast of the road ripping 
his sleeves to ribbons. 
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He was alive. The train had passed. 
He saw the red tail lights closing to one 
another. Gingerly he moved first one leg 
and then the other; then he rolled over 
toward the wall and lay on his back 
without further movement. 

His heart was pounding furiously; he 
felt a soreness working through the numb 
overlay of shock. Shock—shock some- 
times killed men. His heart was going 
faster yet; he experienced a horrible nau- 
sea, and he found himself trembling vio- 
lently. 

The proper thing to do was to inject a 
solution of gum acacia into his veins—his 
thoughts were curiously well ordered. 
Doctors did that; he remembered the doc- 
tor telling him at Dartmoor. But there 
was no gum acacia to be had. 

Ten minutes later he lifted his body on 
his elbow and struggled to a sitting posi- 
tion. His head swam, but it did not ache; 
his arms—he felt them carefully. They 
were very sore, but no bones were broken. 

A roadman at the exit of the tunnel 
nearly dropped with amazement as a grimy 

“young man whose clothes were in rags, 
emerged, limping. 

“TI fell out,” said Johnny. “Can you 
tell me if there is anywhere I can hire 
a car?” 

The roadman was going off duty and 
was willing to act as guide. Johnny hob- 
bled up the steep slopes of the railway 
cutting, and with the assistance of the in- 
terested workman, traversed a wide field 
to the road. And then came a blessed 
sportsman on his way back from Gatwick 
taces, and he was alone in his car. 

At first he looked suspicious at the 
bruised and ragged figure that had held 
him up. In the end he flung open the 
door by his side. 

“Step up,” he said. 

To the railway worker, Johnny had a 
few words to say. — 

“Here’s five,” he said. “Two for your 
help, and three to stop you talking. I 
don’t want this business to be reported, 
you understand? The truth is, I had been 
looking on the wine when it was red and 
gaveth its color aright.” 
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Johnny had evidently touched a sympa- 
thetic chord. 

“You mean you was boozed?” said the 
man. “You can trust me.” 


HE angel who drove him to London 

was not a talkative angel. Beyond ex- 
pressing the wish that something drastic 
had happened to him before he went 
racing, and the advancement of his view 
that all racing was crooked and all jockeys 
thieves, he contributed little to the enter- 
tainment of his passenger, and the passen- 
ger was glad. 

At the first cab rank they struck Johnny 
insisted upon alighting. 

“Tl take you home if you like,” said his 
gloomy benefactor. 

Gently the other declined. 

“My name is Lawford,” said the motor- 
ist in a sudden outburst of confidence. 
“I’ve got an idea I know your face. 
Haven’t I seen you on the track?” 

“Not for some time,” said Johnny. 

“Rather like a fellow I once met—was 
introduced to—fellow named Gay or Gray 
—regular rascal. He got time.” 

“Thanks,” said Johnny, “that was I!” 
and the hitherto reticent Mr. Lawford 
became conversational in his apologies. 

The young man finished the journey in 
a taxi and reached Queen’s Gate late in 
the afternoon. 

Parker, who opened the door to him, 
asked no questions. 

“I have laid out another suit for you, 

sir,” he returned to the study to say— 
the only oblique reference he made to his 
employer’s disorder. 
* As he lay in a hot bath, soaking the 
stiffness out of his limbs, Johnny examined 
his injuries. They were more or less su- 
perficial, but he had had a terribly narrow 
escape from death, and he was not wholly 
recovered from the violence of it. 

Emanuel had intended his destruction. 
The attempt did not surprise him. Men 
of Legge’s type worked that way. He 
had met them in Dartmoor. They would 
go to a killing without fire of rage or 
frenzy of despair. 

Once he had seen a convict select with 
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deliberation and care a large, jagged stone 
and drop it upon the head of a man work- 
ing in the quarry below. Fortunately, a 
warder had seen the act, and his shout 
saved the intended victim from mutilation. 
The assailant had only one excuse. The 
man he had attacked had slighted him in 
some way. 

In the hearts of these men lived a cold 
beast. Johnny often pictured it, an ob- 
scene shape with pale, lidless eyes and a 
straight slit of a mouth. He had seen the 
beast staring at him from a hundred dis- 
torted faces, had heard its voice, had seen 
its hatefulness expressed in actions that he 
shivered to recall. Something of the beast 
had seeped into his own soul. 

When he came from his bath, the mas- 

seur whom Parker had summoned was 
waiting, and for half an hour he groaned 
under the kneading hands. 
* The evening newspaper that Parker pro- 
cured contained no news of the “accident” 
—Emanuel was hardly likely to report the 
matter, even for his own protection. There 
were explanations he could offer—Johnny 
thought of several. 

Free from the hands of the masseur, he 
rested in his dressing gown. 

“Has anybody called?” he asked. 

“A Mr. Reeder, sir.” 

Johnny frowned. 

“Mr. Reeder?” he repeated. 
did he want?” 

“I don’t know, sir. He merely asked 
for you. A middle-aged man, with rather 
a sad face,” said Parker. “I told him you 
were not at home, and that I would take 
any message for you, but he gave none.” 

His employer made no reply. For 
some reason the call of the mysterious Mr. 
Reeder worried him more than the mem- 
ory of the tragic happening of that after- 
noon, more for the moment, than the mar- 
riage of Marney Kane. 


CHAPTER IX. 
JEFFREY LEGGE MEETS A CHAMBERMAID. 
MARNEY made her journey to Lon- 
don that afternoon in almost complete 
silence. She sat in a corner of the limou- 
sine, and felt herse’f separated from the 
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man she had married by a distance whicH 
was becoming immeasurable. 

Once or twice she stole a timid glancé 
at him, but he was so preoccupied with his 
thoughts that he did not even notice. They 
were not pleasant thoughts, to judge by his 
unchanging scowl. All the way up he nib- 
bled at his nails; a wrinkle between his 
eyes. 

It was not until the big car was bowling 
across one of the river bridges that the 
strain was relieved, and he turned his 
head, regarding her coldly. 

“We're going abroad to-morrow,” he 
said, and her heart sank. 

“T thought you were staying in town 


' for a week, Jeff,” she asked, trouble in 


her eyes. “I told father ai 

“Does it matter?” he said roughly, and 
then she found courage to ask him a ques- 
tion that had been in her mind during 
that dreary ride. 

“Jeff, what did you mean this morning, 
on the way back from the church? You 
frightened me.” 

Jeff Legge chuckled softly. 

“I frightened you, did I?” he sneered. 
“Well, if that’s all that’s going to happen 
to you, you’re a lucky girl!” 

“But you’re so changed.” She was be- 
wildered. “I—I didn’t want to marry you. 
I thought you wanted—and father was so 
very anxious 2 

“Your father was very anxious that you 
should marry a man in good society with 
plenty of money,” he said, emphasizing 
every word. ‘‘Well; you’ve married him, 
haven’t you? When I told you this morn- 
ing that I’d got your father like that”—he 
put out his thumb suggestively—“I meant 
it. I suppose you know your father’s a 
crook ?” 

The beautiful face flushed and went pale 
again. 

“How dare you say that?” she asked, 
her voice trembling with anger. “You 
know it isn’t true. You know!” 

Jeffrey Legge closed his eyes wearily. 

“There’s a whole lot of revelations com- 
ing to you, my good girl,” he said, “but 
I guess we’d better wait till we reach the 
hotel.” 
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Silence followed, until the car drew up 
before the awning of the Charlton, and 
then Jeff became his smiling, courteous 
self, and so remained until the door of 
their sitting room closed upon them. 

“Now, you’ve got to know something, 
and you can’t know it too soon,” he said, 
throwing his hat upon a settee. “My name 
isn’t Floyd at all. I’m Jeffrey Legge. My 
father was a convict until six months ago. 
He was put in prison by Peter Kane.” 

She listened, open-mouthed, stricken 
dumb with amazement and fear. 

“Peter Kane is a bank robber—or he 
was till fifteen years ago, when he did a 
job with my father, got away with a mil- 
lion dollars, and squealed on his pal.” 

“Squealed?” she said, bewildered. 

“Your father betrayed him,” said Jef- 
frey patiently. “I’m surprised that Peter 
hasn’t made you acquainted with the tech- 
nical terms of the business. He squealed 
on his pal, and my father went down for 
twenty years,” 

“Tt is not true,” she said indignantly. 
“You are inventing this story. My father 
was a broker. He never did a dishonest 
thing in his life. And if he had. he would 
never have betrayed his friend!” 

The answer seemed to amuse Legge. 

“Broker, was he? I suppose that means 
he’s a man who’s broken into strong 
rooms? That’s the best joke I’ve heard 
for a long time! 

“Your father’s a crook! Johnny knows 
he’s a crook. Craig knows he’s a crook. 
Why in hell do you think a broker should 
be a pal of a ‘busy?’ And take that look 
off your face—a ‘busy’ is a detective. Peter 
has certainly neglected your education!” 

“Johnny knows?” she said, horror- 
stricken. “Johnny knows father is 
I don’t believe it! All you have told me is 
lies. If it were so, why should you want 
to marry me?” 

Suddenly she realized the truth, and 
stood, frozen with horror, staring back 
at the smiling man. 

“You’ve guessed, eh? We've been 
_ waiting to get under Peter’s skin for years. 
And I guess we’ve got there. 

“And now, if you like, you can tell him. 
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There’s a telephone; call him up. Tell 
him I’m Jeff Legge, and that all the won- 
derful dreams he has had of seeing you 
happy and comfortable are gone! 

“Phone him! Tell him you never 
wanted to marry me, and it was only to 
make him happy that you did—you’ve got 
to break his heart, anyway. You might as 
well start now.” 

“He'd kill you,” she breathed. 

“Maybe he would. And that’d be a 
fine idea too. We'd have Peter on the 
trap. It would be worth dying for. 

“But I guess he wouldn’t kill me. At 
the sight of a gun in his hands I’d shoot 
him like a dog. But don’t let that stop 
you telling him, Marney darling.” 


E stretched out his hand, but she re- 

coiled from him in horror and loathing. 

“You planned it all! This was your re- 
venge ?” 

He nodded. 

“But Johnny—Johnny doesn’t know.” 

She saw the change in the man’s face, 
that suave assurance of his vanish. 

“He does know.” She pointed an ac- 
cusing finger at him. ‘He knows!” 

“He knows, but he let you go, honey,” 
said Jeff. “He’s one of us, and we never 
squeal. One of us!” He repeated the 
words mechanically. 

She sat down and covered her face with 
her hands, and Jeffrey, watching her, 
thought at first that she was crying. When 
she raised her face, her eyes were dry. 
And, more extraordinary to him, the fear 
that he had seen was no longer there. 

“Johnny will kill you,” she said sim- 
ply. “He wouldn’t let me go—like that— 
if he knew. It isn’t reasonable to suppose 
that he would, is it?” 

It was Jeff Legge’s turn to be uncom- 
fortable. Not at the menace of Johnny’s 
vengeance, but at her utter calmness. She 
might have been discussing the matter im- 
partially with a third person. 

For a moment he lost his grip of the 
situation. All that she said was so obvi- 
ously, so patently logical; and instinctively 
he looked round as though he expected to 
find Johnny Gray at his elbow. The ab- 
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surdity of the situation struck him, and 
he chuckled nervously. 

“Johnny!” he sneered. “What do you 
expect Johnny to do, eh? He’s just out 
of ‘bird’—that’s prison; it is sometimes 
called ‘boob.’ I see there’s a whole lot 
of stuff you’ve got to learn before you get 
right into the family ways.” 

He lounged toward her and dropped his 
hands on her shoulders. 

“Now, old girl,” he said, “there are two 
things you can do. You can call up Peter 
and put him wise, or you can make the 
best of a bad job.” 

“T'll call father,” she said, springing up. 
Before she could reach the telephone he 
had swung her back. 

“You'll call nothing,” he said. ‘“There’s 
no alternative, my little girl. You’re Mrs. 
Legge, and I lowered myself to marry the 
daughter of such a squealing old hound! 

“Marney, give me a kiss. You’ve not 
been very free with your tokens of affec- 
tion, and I haven’t pressed you, for fear 
of scaring you off. Always the consider- 
ate gentleman—that’s Jeff Legge.” 

Suddenly she was in his arms, strug- 
gling desperately. He tried to reach her 
lips, but she buried her face in his coat, 
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until, with a savage jerk that almost dis- 
located her shoulder, he had flung her at 
arm’s distance. She looked up at his face 
and shuddered. 

“T’ve got you, Marney.” His voice 
was hoarse with triumph. “I’ve got you 
properly—legally. You’re my wife! You 
realize that? No man can come between 
you and me.” 

He pulled her toward him, caught her 
pale face between his hands and turned it 
up to his. With all the strength of utter 
horror and loathing, she tore herself free, 
fled to the door, flung it open, and stood 
back, wide-eyed with amazement. 

In the doorway stood a tall, broad 
woman, with vividly red hair and a broad, 
good-humored face. From her costume 
she was evidently one of the chambermaids 
of the hotel. From her voice she was 
most obviously Welsh. . 

“What are you doing here?” demanded 
Jeff. “Get out, damn you!” 

“Why do you talk so at me now, look 
you? I will not have this bad language. 
The maid of this suite I am!” 

Marney saw her chance of escaping, 
and, running into the room, slammed the 
door and locked it. 


To be continued in the next issue of THe Poputar, on the news stands August 20th. 
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as the most popular lawmaker in Washington. Incidentally, he is the father of 


Tse S. BUTLER, the Quaker congressman from Pennsylvania, is known 


General Smedley Butler of the marine corps, a fact which makes him ex- 


tremely popular with himself. 


Being at peace and in love with the world as 


he usually is, Mr. Butler one evening recently strolled into a movie theater to see 
a “wild-West cowboy drama,” and got his eyes full of wildness. He saw six two- 
gun men, a three-gun fellow, spurs with rowels a foot long, “chaps” with fur on 
them like the skin of a polar bear, saddles like rowboats, window lights shot out, 
men shot down and saloons shot up. 

Next day at the capitol he was talking about it to Senator Ralph Cameron of 
Arizona. “It was the wildest stuff I ever saw,” said Butler. “I was astonished to 
see that our American cowboys are like that.” 

“Yes,” agreed Cameron, with a laugh; “but your astonishment is nothing com- 
pared to how astonished real cowboys would be to know that they are like that.” 


By Benjamin Richard Sher 
Author of ‘When Greek Meets Greek,” ‘‘Abe’s Card,’’ Ete. 


Mr. Samuel Pepperman was sharp in money matters, 
but Mr. David Blumfeld was something else again. 


presence in the crowded Bronx 

subway express commanded atten- 

tion. His precise, long, black broad- 
cloth Prince Albert, faced with newly in- 
serted satin lapels was a contrast to the 
general dishevelment of his fellow passen- 
gers. <A spotless white slip of a tie tucked 
under a freshly laundered low collar was 
only discernible when the venerable old 
man raised his head and necessarily his 
long white beard. 

This he did, nervously and repeatedly, 
as he apparently reflected over some prob- 
lem that taxed his preoccupied mind. A 
member of the Congregation of the Free 
Sons of Kurland seated opposite wondered 
at the holiday attire of the stationery ped- 
dler and searched his memory lest he had 
overlooked some feast, fast, or holy day. 

No! It was a plain, matter-of-fact, 
everyday, workaday Monday. Whatever 
the festivity or the solemnity warrant- 
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ing such embellishing attirement it must 
needs be of a private and personal nature 
to the wearer. 

To all eyes Smolansky was oblivious. 
On his cherry-wood cane, striped and 
marked to imitate snakewood, he leaned 
heavily. Occasionally he muttered to him- 
self. 

His great mental agitation was evident 
to all who were attracted by his festive 
garb. His kind, pious face bore no signs 
of chronic mental strain. On the con- 
trary, in moments of relaxation the wrin- 
kles around the eyes and a half-opened 
mouth with its expression of wonderment 
gave to his onlookers the impression of 
being in the presence of a beatific nature. 

He passed the Fourteenth Street stop, 
his usual getting-off place, to the further 
wonderment of his fellow passenger. 
Reaching the Brooklyn Bridge station he 
alighted, seemingly with reluctance. Us- 
ing his cane as a staff he mounted the 
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stairs slowly, as if dreading to reach his 
destination. 

When he reached the street the sunshine 
of a warm summer’s day seemed to ex- 
hilarate him. Too, the varicolored flowers 
in the round, iron-grated inclosure of City 
Hall Park momentarily buoyed his depres- 
sion. 

With quickened step he found his way 
out into Chambers Street and into the 
large white stone building facing the old 
brown city courthouse. Locating room 
532 he stopped and paused before the 
foggy ground glass to make out the let- 
tering: 


DAVID BLUMFELD. LOANS— 
INSURANCE—MERCHANTS 
FINANCED. 


Before entering he cleared his throat 
and wiped away all imaginary obtrusions 
from his thin, firm lips. Timidly, he 
turned the doorknob and entered. 

Behind a railing which ran the length 
of the small room sat a girl idly engaged 
in running a comb through her wavy Tit- 
ianed hair. In answer to her look he 
asked, in correct English, very slowly the 
phrase he had perfected through mental 
rehearsals: “Is Mr. Blumfeld in?” 

Laying down the comb and brushing 
aside a heavy curl that impaired her vision, 
she replied: “I’ll see. What is the name, 
please ?” 

“Mr. Yonkel Smolansky,” he muttered 
faintly, as if speaking were an ordeal for 
him. 

The girl came through the gate in the 
oak inclosure, and beckoning Smolansky 
the freedons of the two chairs that stood 
against the yellow wainscoted wall she en- 
tered a door lettered “Private.” 

Before the visitor had a chance to avail 
himself of the proffered seat he was 
greeted by the tall, bony, pale-faced Blum- 
feld, who appeared in the door behind the 
stenographer. 

“Goot morgen, Mister Smolansky,” he 
declaimed magniloquently as if desiring 
to put in his voice all the respect due his 
visitor. “It is certainly a pleasure to see 
you down here. Come right in.” 
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Impressively he extended his hand and 
ushered Smolansky into his private office. 
“How is your health?” 

“Tt couldn’t be better, thank God. I 
was to Doctor Baronoff yesterday about a 
little cold and he said I was so strong as 
a young man forty.” 

“You don’t look much older.” 

“You want to make me feel good, Mr. 
Blumfeld. I will be next March fifty-nine 
years old, if God lets me live.” 


[N an atmosphere of suspicion and a 
business where wariness was essential, 
it was a waft of sweet perfume to receive 
one as naive as Yonkel Smolansky. His 
visits heretofore had been made at the 
home of the money lender. In the fifteen 
years they had known each other this was 
the stationery peddler’s first invasion into 
the mercantile stronghold of his friend. 

Instead of his usual softness and cor- 
diality Blumfeld detected in Smolansky’s 
manner a restraint characteristic of those 
borrowers who came with inadequate or 
worthless security. This would have been 
apparent to one even less gifted with in- 
sight into human motive than was the 
astute Blumfeld. However he put any in- 
timation of a “touch” out of his mind— 
perhaps his overzealousness in his busi- 
ness was warping his judgment, causing 
him to see all in one light. 

“You are all dressed up in your Shabbes 
clothes,” the money lender remarked, 
covering his caller with an admiring eye. 
“T hope God forbid it ain’t a funeral 
you’re going to.” As he spoke he drew 
the best chair closer to his visitor and bade 
him be seated. 

“God forbid,” echoed Smolansky in 
stilted speech as he sank into the armchair. 

“Then what? Maybe a _ wedding?” 
pressed Blumfeld flippantly. 

“Yes—a wedding, maybe. I hope so. 
Maybe my daughter—maybe sometimes.” 

The incoherent, rambling answer deliv- 
ered in a disconsolate tone caused the 
money lender to query further. 

“Your daughter? I never knew it. 
She’s such a young girl yet. Not twenty, 
is she?” 
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“That’s enough old when a girl has not 
a mother to look after her,” muttered the 
pious old man, shaking his head. 

“And who could be the lucky fellow?” 

“Tt is not so quick as you think yet, Mr. 
Blumfeld.” 

“No? Then what already?” demanded 
Blumfeld bending eagerly over his friend. 

“The fellow, if it would be at all, is— 
Abe Pepperman.” 

The name seemed to affect the tall, 
stoop-shouldered money lender perceptibly. 
In spite of his effort to hide his interest 
he craned his long neck forward jand 
looked intently at the visitor. He thrust 
his hands in his pockets and he spoke as 
if his mind was wandering. 

“Tf I had a daughter no one finer would 
I want for a son-in-law than that boy, 
even if his father is a first-class low life.” 

“You know his father well?” the visitor 
queried faintly. 

“I wish I didn’t.” 

“But the boy is a fine boy. Is it not?” 

“Oh, yes, and he will be a big lawyer 
some day, too. Honest and fine all the 
way through.” 

“That I can say too. He is a fine gen- 
tleman.” 

Here a commercial curiosity conquered 
Blumfeld, and off guard he said: “TI’ll bet 
a feller like Abe Pepperman could get 
plenty of ‘naddan.’” He referred to the 
customary dowry demanded by eligible 
young men in their set. 

Uneasiness was already wearing away 
the nerves of Smolansky, and this opening 
he felt was as good as any that would 
present itself. In fact, the opening had 
all the earmarks of coming at that over- 
advertised “psychological moment.” 

“Naddan,” he repeated woefully, shak- 
ing his head limply. “That’s what I came 
to see you about, Mr. Blumfeld. Naddan. 
Naddan for my Rosie.” 

Now the commercial banker realized 
why his visitor was begarbed in his Sab- 
bath finery. To make a front—inadequate 
security. Alert, now that the visit was 
assuming a business aspect, he proceeded 
to give it the necessary atmosphere. 

First he set his features to register an 
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indifference that no “movie” actor could 
emulate, then realizing that it was Mr. 
Smolansky with whom he was dealing he 
permitted them to soften somewhat. He 
did not wish to offend the only man whom 
he really revered. Shrugging his shoul- 
ders he muttered ‘““Yes” in a most matter- 
of-fact tone, as if the incident interested 
him but slightly. 

This sudden change in demeanor did 
not tend to ease the timorous Smolansky. 
Not being sophisticated and not having 
learned that to show weakness in such 
matters was to lend strength to the oppo- 
sition, he said. “A gemmillischesed is 
what I came up to see you about.” 

The term “gemmillischesed,’ which vir- 
tually meant a loan without security, intui- 
tively and openly soured the money lend- 
er’s countenance perceptibly. Seeing this 
Smolansky added hastily: “Of course I 
don’t ask you to give me the money. You 
always told me, Mr. Blumfeld, if ever 
you could be any help to me I shouldn’t 
hesitate to come to you.” 


THE younger man, taking the statement 

as a thrust and imputation that he was 
reneging upon a promise, straightened up 
suddenly. 

“Of course I am glad you came. There 
is nobody I would rather help than a fine 
high-class gentleman such as you.” 

The inference that he was loose with his 
promises, coming from any other source 
would have made no impression upon 
Blumfeld, but coming from Smolansky it 
scorched, but did not burn intensely 
enough for him to abandon all caution 
where money was at stake. 

By hard work, thrift and self-denial had 
he accumulated his stock of worldly goods. 
Rising from a bottle washer in a drug 
store he had advanced to be a life-in- 
surance agent, a side line he still main- 
tained. Then he had progressed to be- 
come a purchaser of merchandise stocks, 
and finally he had risen to his present 
position of commercial banker, as he 
termed himself. 3 

Money lending to him meant the maxi- 
mum return for the minimum risk. Col- 
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lateral! Adequate collateral, there must 
be. “Four for one,” as he characterized 
it when pacing the floor in a pseudo 
reverie he would lay down the terms to 
some particularly despised borrower. But 
if there was any man in the wide universe 
for whom he might stretch a point and 
accept three for one, it was his esteemed 
friend, Mr. Smolansky. 

The desire to help him was sincere. 
This charitable, almost celestial figure 
touched Blumfeld and reached the deeply 
rooted kindness that was inherent. But 
caution was predominate. 

There Smolansky sat, cringing, an ab- 
ject figure. He was a living personifica- 
tion of: “He who goes a-borrowing goes 
a-sonrowing.” The genuineness of his 
servility Blumfeld readily recognized. 

He had seen such attitudes affected— 
thickly assumed—too thickly put on, for 
the purpose of eliciting sympathy. But 
here on the contrary the benign peddler 
was trying to hide his misery when his 
subjugation was practically his substitute 
for collaternal. 

Never before had Smolansky asked any 
one for aid or succor for himself. He 
had always earned enough to satisfy the 
needs of his daughter and himself. All of 
his requests were for deserving others. 

Even now he was asking, not for him- 
self, or technically for even his daughter, 
but for his prospective son-in-law; and 
even now he was not seeking charity but 
a loan—a loan at interest, giving what he 
considered the best possible security—his 
promise, a promise that had never been 
broken. 

He would gladly pay usurious interest 
if necessary, but he had to have the money. 
Did not the Talmud say: “He who leads 
his daughter the right way and marries her 
at the right time, of him it is said, “Thou 
mayest be sure that peace will dwell in 
thy tent.’” 

This he quoted to Blumfeld. 


YES, I agree with you, Mr. Smolan- 

sky,” Blumfeld nodded, truly affected. 
“With people like us a girl don’t improve 
with age.” Gradually he seemed to 
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soften, and putting himself to the task 
inquired: “And how much money does 
Abe Pepperman want?” 

“God forbid,” Smolansky intoned, mov- 
ing his head from side to side. “Don’é 
think the boy asked me for money.” 

“Then what?” 

“Last night he hinted to my Rosie that 
his father is trying to match him up with 
Gordon’s daughter, the rich delicatessen 
man on Madison Avenue. He said his 
father wants him to marry into a family 
that has got money.” 

“Since when is Sam Pepperman such a 
wonderful man that his son should marry 
a rich girl?’ There was bitterness in 
tone. Pepperman and he were avowed 
business enemies. They took a delight in 
outwitting each other. In the auction 
rooms they frequented there was no se- 
cret about their enmity. They would bid 
a stock into prohibitive figures when bid- 
ding against one another. 

“What you say might be so, Mr. Blum- 
feld, but just the same he’s got the boy 
and I got the girl and something I got to 
give him.” 

“T know Sam Pepperman plenty. When 
he’s got the upper hand in a deal thak 
feller Shylock is a charitable institution 
compared to him. A pound of flesh is 
nothing. A coop of chickens wouldn’t sat- 
isfy him even. 

“No matter what you will give him he 
will want more. How much did you ex- 
pect to give the boy?” As he put the 
question his entire demeanor changed. He 
seemed unduly amused and elated about 
something. 

“A few thousand dollars, that’s the least 
you could give a lawyer, isn’t it?” 

“A few thousand dollars? You don’t 
call that money. Do you?” 

“That’s as much as I could ever pay 
back.” 

“You don’t know Abe Pepperman’s fa- 
ther like I know him. If you offered him 
two thousand dollars he would want three 
and if you offered him five he would want 
ten. So much as you offer him always 
he will want more, And he will never be 
satisfied until he is got your last cent. So 
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away.” 

“All? And that’s nothing.” Smolansky 
shrugged his shoulders and smiled as lib- 
erally as his present dilemma would per- 
mit. “All I got is three hundred dollars 
in cash. My little stock of stationery is 
not worth two hundred dollars, and be- 
sides that I got nothing. Maybe a little 
furniture and some books. 

“I thought if you could lend me a couple 
of thousand dollars I could pay back now 
twenty-five dollars a month and when 
Rosie gets married fifty dollars a month, 
maybe even yet more then.” 

Blumfeld straightened up in his chair. 
His interest was stimulated as the man 
before him began to name actual figures, 
for figures were his forte. 

“You are sure you could pay fifty dol- 
lars a month after Rosie gets married, Mr. 
Smolansky?” Visions of actualities. 

“Positive. And I never promise what I 
couldn’t do, Mr. Blumfeld.” 

“Your word is as good as a Liberty 
Bond, first issue. That I know, and that’s 
why I think I will be able to work this 
out for you with my good friend, Abe 
Pepperman’s father.” 

“Are you so friendly with him?’ 

“Friendly enough he should do me a 
dirty turn when I ain’t looking. Who 
could be a real friend with such a gonoph. 
The only thing any good about Pepper- 
man is his son, and believe me there ain’t 
a schatchen in town that ain’t got that boy 
listed, so money hungry is his father. I 
know him plenty. He would sell the boy 
like he was a slave to the one who’s got 
the most money; the girl and her family 
would count for nothing, maybe even less, 
And what makes it worse, the boy, I un- 
derstand, is a model young man and a 
very obedient son.” 

“Then Rosie ain’t got a chance?” Smo- 
lansky put in pitifully. 

“That I didn’t say. It’s simply a busi- 
ness proposition. I want to tell you that 
so fhat you will not be insulted if I act 
too businesslike. 

“God forbid.” 

“Then I want to tell first, Mr. Smo- 
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lansky, that where thousands of dollars is 
involved that friendship is only an intro- 
duction and could never take the place of 
security. You understand when a feller 
says to you, like a good feller: ‘If ever 
you want anything come up to me,’ he 
means really that if ever you’re starving 
and need the price of a meal he'll send 
you to a place where he thinks you can 
get it. 

“You understand, Mr. Smolansky, if 
you came up to me and asked me for ten 
dollars, or twenty-five dollars, or maybe 
yet even fifty dollars already, I wouldn’t 
hesitate even a minute—I wouldn’t even 
ask you when you could pay me back. 
Right away I would give it to you. But 
for a deal like this I got to ask you a 
couple of questions at least.” 

Smolansky nodded majestically and as- 
sured Blumfeld that any imputation 
against his motives was unintended. 

“You say you could pay back a cer- 
tain amount a month, Mr. Smolansky. My 
experience is that the more honest a man 
is the more quicker he likes to pay back 
and for that reason sometimes he really 
promises more than he really should. Now 
tell me, about how much do you make a 
month?” 

“A living.” 

“A living!” repeated Blumfeld, his voice 
raised in protest. “A living could be any- 
thing. A feller who says he makes a liv- 
ing could maybe be three months behind 
in his rent and owe everybody. A living, 
that don’t mean anything to a banker. 
Even a squirrel in the park makes a liv- 
ing. I mean how much money do you 
make a month?” 

“You know I got a little stationery busi- 
ness, I keep a little stock in the house. I 
got my regular customers and I make 
about the same every month.” 


LUMFELD knew about that business. 

It was safe from any competition. 
Smolansky did not even need to canvass 
his trade. As an appreciation for his serv- 
ices to the Bronx Congregation the many 
members bestowed upon him their small 
stationery patronage. However, the exact 
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income of the business was unknown to 
the money lender. 

“Tell me in dollars and cents, Mr. Smo- 
lansky, how much do you make a month?” 

“About a hundred and fifty dollars 
profit.” 

“Good!” Bending over a pad on his 
desk Blumfeld jotted down the figures. 
“And how much does it cost you to live?” 

“We got two rooms on Jennings Street 
for which we pay, since I been raised, 
twenty-two dollars a month rent; and for 
food and clothing it costs us maybe eighty 
dollars a month, sometimes a hundred dol- 
lars a month. My biggest expense, you 
understand, is the girl’s clothing. A girl 
that imagines she is keeping company is 
got to dress and that’s what costs. You 
know she don’t go to work but she keeps 
the house.” 

“So then if Rosie gets married I see 
you could easily pay fifty dollars a month.” 

“At least,” interrupted the anxious fa- 
ther. “Because then I wouldn’t need such 
a big place.” 

Convinced that the amount would be 
forthcoming monthly Blumfeld struck 
the desk with the flat of his pencil. 

“Now if you only do what I tell you, 
Mr. Smolansky, Abe Pepperman would 
propose to your daughter—maybe to-night 
yet.” 

In spite of the assurance that Blumfeld 
put into his voice Smolansky was not 
wholly convinced. He moved forward in 
his chair and there came into his eyes a 
look of hoping, but not fully believing. 
He had explicit confidence in the ability 
of the money lender but this seemed be- 
yond human prowess. 

“Could you stand the shock of a wed- 
ding right away?” Blumfeld spoke in dead 
earnest. 

“You’re laughing from me.” 

“You'll see. All I want is a little pro- 
tection for what I’m doing for you.” 

Smolansky parted his lips and stared, 
awed, fearful that the condition to be im- 
posed might be one that he could not meet. 

“You know what I could do, Mr. Bluma 
feld. I told you how much I make. You 
can have everything.” 
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“I know that. Too, I know that so 
long as you live you would keep your 
word; but, if God forbid, something 
should happen to you, then of course you 
couldn’t keep your promise, my dear 
friend. You know we are all only human 
and life ain’t guaranteed.” 


“Then what?” 
“You understand,’ the commercial 
banker continued apologetically, “that 


when there is so many thousands involved 
a man is got to protect himself so much 
as possible. And that protection I want 
from you. Then am I right or not?’ He 
pressed a querulous finger against his 
breast. 

“Positive. Tl do anything, Mr. Blum- 
feld. Only I hope the expense shouldn’t 
be more than I could pay back.” 

“You could leave that to me,” the money 
lender answered quickly and began to pace 
the floor, his eyes fired with a gloating sat- 
isfaction at the anticipation of his purpose. 
“You could be sure,” he declared, stop- 
ping suddenly, “that Rose and Abe will be 
married.” 

The benefactor looked to Smolansky 
for further approval, but that personage 
was too bewildered by the rapid pace at 
which Blumfeld was progressing to even 
comment intelligently. Therefore the qual- 
ity and quantity of the appreciation was 
below the expectation. 


You talk like already they was under 

the Chupd and the ceremony was 
over,” he answered as if unconvinced. “TI 
should be so sure of living a hundred and 
twenty years as I am that Abe Pepperman 
will marry Rosie Smolansky.” Then set- 
ting himself firmly he thrust his hands 
deep into his pockets and declared dramat- 
ically: “And what’s more, Abe shall get 
ten thousand dollars.” 

“From who?” shouted Smolansky, al- 
most jumping out of his chair, then com- 
posing himself added pathetically: “Mr. 
Blumfeld, you’re laughing from me. Even 
if you would be good enough to lend it 
to me I couldn’t pay that much back.” 

“T am not only doing it for you, but 
for Abe Pepperman’s father. For a fel- 
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ler like him I would do much. And Mr. 
Smolansky, all it will cost you will be’— 
he poised his pencil mid-air, thought a mo- 
ment, then did some rapid figuring upon 
the desk pad and concluded—“forty-nine 
dollars and twenty-two cents a month.” 

‘“You mean so much it is going to cost 
me to protect you?” 

“That’s what it’s going to cost you al- 
together—to give Abe ten thousand dollars 
and for my protection.” 

“How could you do it, Mr. Blumfeld?” 
He was perplexed, bewildered, helpless. 

“And how? That you mustn’t ask me. 
If you go to a doctor and he gives you a 
prescription you don’t ask him what’s in 
the prescription and why he gives it to you. 
You simply take the medicine. All you 
want is results.” Again Blumfeld craned 
his long neck forward and sought appre- 
ciation. : 

A querulous “Yes?” was all he could 
elicit. 

“Well, in this case let me be the doc- 
tor. All you got to do is like I tell_you 
and Abe Pepperman and Rosie will be 
married, I will be happy, you will be 
happy, they will be happy, and Abe will get 
ten thousand dollars. Now then, what 
more would you want?” 

But Smolansky did not look happy. In 
fact, he was anything but joyful. Like all 
things that come without effort, it was un- 
appreciated. 

“You must excuse me,” he finally found 
courage to say, “but it is too good it should 
be true. It must be a catch some place. 
Tell me already what must I do. Tell 
me so I should know the worst already.” 

He did not stop for a reply, but con- 
tinued, his voice now in panicky harangue. 
“Tt must be a catch some place. It’s too 
good to believe. Tell me what I must do. 
Don’t make me feel good and then ask 
me to do something I couldn’t do or 
wouldn’t do. I never promised to do a 
thing in my life that I didn’t do. Even 
if the girl should, God forbid, be an old 
maid all her life, I wouldn’t promise Abe 
the money if I couldn’t give it to him.” 

“Shhh,” crooned Blumfeld, stemming 
the tirade. “TI will satisfy you.” And de- 
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taching a sheet from the pad he began to 
write slowly, reading as he did so: 


In consideration of Yonkel Smolansky pay- 
ing to me the sum of forty-nine dollars and 
twenty-two cents, monthly, during his lifetime, I 
agree to pay to Abe Pepperman ten thousand 
dollars in a manner hereinafter to be agreed. 


THEN affixing his signature to the pa- 

per, he majestically put it into the 
hands of the astonished Smolansky, with 
a: “Now, does that satisfy you?” 

“You’re an angel from heaven, Mr. 
Blumfeld.” The show of enthusiasm was 
welcome to the money lender, who looked 
beamingly upon the old man as he care-~ 
fully buttoned the paper in his vest pocket.’ 

Seeing that Smolansky was finally 
pleased and appreciative Blumfeld turned 
censurer. 

“I can’t understand you. You come for 
a favor. I’m sure you must expect to 
get it or you wouldn’t come, and when 
you get it you don’t believe it till I write 
it down for you. Honest, it’s a positive 
insult to me.” 

“Now I am sure you are laughing from 
me, Mr. Blumfeld. You have my bless- 
ing.” 

“Only one thing I ask, like before, and 
that is that you should do everything like 
I tell you. I have satisfied you that the 
money will be paid to Abe. Now you got 
to let me arrange everything else.” 

Seeing that Smolansky was appeased 
and agreeable, he proceeded to unfold as 
little or as much of his plan as it would 
be safe to do without arousing the old 
man’s condemnation to the procedure. As 
an ease to his conscience he asked rather 
carelessly: “You know, Mr. Smolansky, 
don’t you, that Abe really loves Rosie and 
if it wasn’t for his father he wouldn’t 
think of asking for any money.” 

“Abe himself? Certainly not.” 

“Sure; all the boy wants to do is to sat- 
isfy his father, for which you couldn’t 
blame a son even if the father is a no- 
good like Sam Pepperman.” 

“Positive.” 

“Then you agree with me that it’s Sam 
Pepperman we got to satisfy, not Abe.” 
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“Positive.” 

“Then it ain’t any question we’re doing 
the right thing.” 

A knock upon the door interrupted the 
discussion. “Mr. Greenstein is here to 
see you,” the girl announced after being 
bade to enter. 

“Tell him to come in, Minnie,’ Blum- 
feld ordered, then, turning to Smolansky, 
extended his hand patronizingly, indicat- 
ing that he wished the interview to come 
to an end. “Please meet me in Doctor 
Baronoff’s office at six o’clock to-night 
and we will arrange everything for the 
wedding,” he said with a smile. Then 
upon noting a look of anxiety creep upon 
the features of his friend he added seri- 
ously: “Don’t worry. Everything will be 
all right.” 


“Thank you. Thanks. I will be there 
six o’clock. Such’a man! Such a man! 
Thank you. Such a man! Such a man!” 


He kept muttering and shaking his head 
in approval and gratitude even when he 
had passed out into the hall. 


TRETCHED full length upon the 

overabundantly upholstered _— gray 
couch, one of a three-piece set that adorned 
the parlor of their Lenox Avenue flat, 
Abraham L. Pepperman lay in meditative 
and painful silence. Over his bushy, black, 
unruly eyebrows he watched the lighted 
gilt chandelier, counting abstractedly the 
links in the chain that supported the in- 
verted dome. 

Occasionally he would take out of his 
vest pocket his watch, and snapping open 
the case his beaming brown eyes would 
rest pensively upon the likeness of Rosie 
Smolansky inserted therein. That pic- 
ture of her he loved best. It was one he 
had snapped of a Sunday afternoon in 
Claremont Park; the irresistible Rose held 
a tennis racket, poised aloft, and her head 
tilting at a most captivating angle. Her 
eyes sparkled with that girlish exuber- 
ance characteristic to a love-inspired mai- 
den. 

The thrilled Abe was so enraptured and 
overcome with emotion that he almost for- 
got his promise to his austere, overam- 
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bitious parent. As much as he loved Rose, 
Abe dreaded a further scene with his mis- 
guided father, whose only objection to the 
girl was that she was living in a small flat 
in the Bronx, and was presumably of poor 
parentage, and would bring to Abe noth- 
ing more than an overwhelming amount 
of responsibility, and eventually, in addi- 
tion, an aged dependant father. 

Just at this time, with his father so in- 
tent upon having his own way, was not 
the opportune moment for him to assert 
himself. Abe decided to allow matters to 
drag along. 

Hearing his father approaching through 
the long hall, he softly, and with a hasty 
kiss, shut the watchcase and returned it 
to his pocket. 

“Tt ain’t no use talkink, Abe,” observed 
the diminutive, red-haired parent as he en- 
tered the room stroking a long, untrimmed 
mustache, the color of very weak tea. 
“The more you squeeze the more juice 


you get. It’s only a question in what di- 


rection the juice would squirt.” 

Seating himself pompously, he fixed his 
cunning, beady, slate-colored eyes upon his 
son, who betrayed but slight interest. 
“And who do you think is gonna givé 
you some law business to-night, Abe?” 

“Father! This is the third time yoit 
have asked me that selfsame question. 
You asked me that before supper, during 
the meal and again now. And again 
must answer: ‘I don’t know.’” 

“But guess,” insisted the senior Pepper- 
man. 

“This time I’ll guess Mr. Semnel, the 
rich ready-to-wear man.” 

“No, Abe. Guess again.” 

“Mr. Levy, the landlord of these prem- 
ises.” 

“Guess again.” 

“Mr. Valenstein.” 

SEN Oe 

“Then I must surrender.” 

“Abe! Who is the man I am always 
fighting the hardest, always squeezing the 
most ?” 

“Not Dave Blumfeld?” The boy mani- 
fested real interest. 

“Nobody else but him.” 
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“No {? 

“Yes. Sure!” the parent declared, slap- 
ping his knee triumphantly. 

“He must be looking for peace father,” 
the youth observed, removing his black 
horn-rimmed spectacles from under his 
wiry hair and adjusting them upon his 
liberally developed nose. 

“T should worry, Abe, what he’s lookink 
for. I didn’t promise him nottink. The 
only way to bring them kind of fellers to 
terms is to fight them—fight them all the 
time. 

“Listen good, Abe. About two o’clock 
to-day Blumfeld calls me up on the tele- 
phone and he says to me that a friend of 
his came up to him for some advice and 
that the feller is an old man and wants a 
will drawn up. He says to me: ‘I might 
just as well give your Abe a show as any 
other lawyer. After all, I got nottink 
against the boy, even if his father is a 
philanthropist and is all the time bidding 
up merchandise twice the value so that the 
poor atictioneers could get rich. That’s 
got nottink to do with a nice young feller 
like Abe. If I could help a young lawyer 
starting out, especially one of our own, 
why shouldn’t I?” 

“What answer could I give him, Abe, 
hey? When a feller talks like that and 
is willing to bury the hatchet you ain’t got 
the right to be too particular how he does 
it. Am I right or not?” 

The senior did not wait for a reply, but 
clapped his hands in glee. “ ‘I'll stick you 
yet,’ he always used to holler at me in the 
auction rooms. I guess he found out when 
you try to stick a feller you got to get 
your own hand sticky too. So he must 
have found out that if a feller is got to 
use sticky stuff it’s best to use honey.” 

“You men should get together,” said 
the youth austerely, running his hands im- 
pressionally along the sides of his elon- 
gated jawbone. “You could buy stocks 
much cheaper by not vying with one an- 
other. Besides, there is enough for all.” 

“Abe, it don’t pay to be too soft-hearted. 

- That’s what’s got you mixed up with that 
girl in the Bronx—soft-heartedness.” 

“T thought we had ended that, father. 
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I promised you to-night that without your 
consent I would not go there.” 

“You're a fine boy, Abe. Your heart 
belongs on Riverside Drive, not in the 
Bronx—and yet on Jennings Street.” 

Further discussion was interrupted by 
the doorbell. 

“You better go to the door, Abe. 
be more glad to see you than me.” 

If animosity existed between the two 
men it required more than the naked eye 
to discern it as they greeted each other 
when Abe ushered Blumfeld into his fa- 
ther’: 

“It’s a pleasure you should come to my 
house, Blumfeld.” Sam Pepperman shook 
the hands of his guest and offered the 
rocker, the seat of honor. 

“It’s for Abe I’m doing this, not for 
you,” returned Blumfeld, good-naturedly. 

“What’s the difference? So long you’re 
here, it’s a pleasure.” 

“Look, look! He’s wise crackink al- 
ready.” 

“Father is not as bad as you paint him, 
Mr. Blumfeld.” 

“T’ll_ admit, Abe, 
him.” 

“And how is Mrs. Blumfeld?” patroniz- 
ingly inquired the senior Pepperman. 

“As well as any woman could be who 
spends six hours a day in moving-picture 
shows. She’s getting now so that it’s 
hard for her to see in the daylight.” 


He'll 


there’s worse than 


‘THERE was an awkward pause, then 
Blumfeld inquired: “And how is the 
law business, Abe?” 

“I cannot complain, Mr. Blumfeld. I 
am doing very nicely for a beginner.” 

“Look! Look!” cried the father, out- 
raged. “He calls himself a beginner when 
he’s practicing two years already and be- 
fore that he worked in Judge Segal’s office 
for three years.” 

“Say, Pepperman, it don’t hurt the boy 
to tell the truth, even if he is a lawyer.” 
Then turning to the son the visitor asked 
solicitously: “Tell me, Abe, do you know 
much about drawing up wills?” 

“Such a question!” interjected the fa- 
ther, shaking his head from side to side 
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at a merry pace, as if the question was 
ridiculous beyond mention. 

“Yes, Mr. Blumfeld,” returned the bar- 
rister in a very dignified manner. 

“That’s fine. I suppose your papa told 
you that I have a friend who don’t know 
much about business and he comes to me 
this morning: a 

“Wait! Wait! What’s the use of talk- 
ink business in here. Let’s go in the 
den,” Pepperman interrupted parting the 
blue velvet portiéres and beckoning attor- 
ney and client into the small adjoining 
room termed a den because it had a pipe 
rack and the picture of a fencing girl upon 
the wall. “Sit down here,” he ordered, 
drawing two chairs before the mission 
desk. “Shall I go out? Maybe it’s pri- 
vate,” he queried in a tone that invited 
a negative answer. 

“No. Why should you go out? I’m 
sure you don’t know this man. It’s all 
right; you could stay here,” Blumfeld re- 
plied indifferently. ‘Now then,” he con- 
tinued, and extracted with deliberation a 
few papers from his pocket and began 
perusing them as if their contents were 
vague to him, “this will is for a very good 
friend of mine. A very fine, honest and 
religious man. It’s only because I sug- 
gested it that he’s making this will alto- 
gether. 

“Believe me, when he came down to my 
office this morning it was about an alto- 
gether different thing. But when I found 
out that he didn’t have a will with all the 
money he is going to leave I told him he 
must make a will, and I insisted until he 
said, ‘Yes.’ Would you believe it, the 
man hardly knew what a will was. Not 
that he’s dumb or anything like that— 
just the opposite. In the Talmud he is 
wonderfully learned. 

“To make a long story short I advised 
him to make this will and he’s taking my 
advice. It’s a very short will, Abe. He 
leaves everything he’s got to two people, 
maybe to one.” 

At this point he feigned intense interest 
in the paper but allowed it to fold over 
his finger so that he might study his audi- 
ence without arousing a suspicion. He 
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continued, speaking slowly and watching 
them out of the corner of his eye: “The 
man’s name is Yonkel Smolansky.” He 
proceeded to spell it. Y-O-N-K———” 
drawling the letters; but he did not get a 
chance to complete the name. 

“Yonkel Smolansky? You know him?” 
exclaimed Sam Pepperman. 

“You know him too?” asked Blumfeld, 
feigning an even greater surprise. 

“Residing in Jennings Street?” gasped 
Abe. 


LOOKING squarely, opened eyed, at 
one another, they all nodded in unison, 
“How does a high-class man like that 
come to you, Blumfeld?” 

“He only came to me on a business 
proposition; and a man like that I would 
help with advice—even with money, if it 
should be necessary; but thank God, he 
don’t need my money.” Here Blumfeld 
drew his chair closer, as if he desired mat- 
ters sped. “But listen, it ain’t for fellers 
like us to even talk about a man like Mr. 
Smolansky. He is to us like angels to 
devils.” 

“And even then we are flatterink our- 
selves a whole lot,” agreed the head of the 
Pepperman household. 

As if the coincidence of the Pepper- 
mans’ acquaintance with the pious man 
was only an incident that had already 
taken up too much time, Blumfeld pro- 
ceeded again to consult the memorandum 
in his hands, as if he were relying entirely 
upon the data therein contained. 

“Mr. Smolansky leaves everything to 
two people,” he repeated matter-of-factly. 
“He leaves ten thousand dollars in cash 
to the man his daughter marries, and 
everything else to his daughter. His 
daughter’s name is——” Here again he 
shuffled the sheets of paper as if he were 
searching for the girl’s name. 

“T know his daughter’s name,” volun- 
teered Abe earnestly. “It is Rose.” He 
spoke the name very softly, as if it were 
poetry. — 

“You know his daughter?” Blumfeld 
drew back again, exhibiting marked sur- 
prise. “A fine young lady. I wish I had 
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a son. Even if her father did not have 
as much as Smolansky I would be glad of 
such a match. Where did you meet his 
daughter, Abe?” 

“At a concert in the Y. M. H. A.” 

“T didn’t know Smolansky was such a 
rich man,” was all the bewildered father 
could say. 

“How should you know?” Blumfeld re- 
buked. “How should you know what a 
man like Mr. Smolansky has? He cer- 
tainly ain’t a loud mouth or a man who 
goes around throwing a bluff. He is a 
man that minds his business. Believe me, 
up to to-day I too didn’t have no idee 
either what he had.” 

“Tt’s just like her,” muttered the youth- 
ful Abe softly, barely audible, his head 
bowed in momentary meditation. “Test- 
ing me!” 

“Listen, gentlemen,” lied Blumfeld, toy- 
ing with his quarry, “when I came up here 
this evening I had no idee that you knew 
the family so well. You know a will is 
something private. Maybe I should bet- 
ter go to another lawyer.” 

“What do you mean, Blumfeld?” de- 
clared Sam Pepperman, affecting indigna- 
tion. “That my son Abe can’t keep a se- 
cret that he gets professionally ?” 

~ “No, onl a 

“Only nottink. Don’t worry, Dave.” 
It was the first time in many years that 
he had addressed Blumfeld by his first 
name. “Everything here is like if it was 
in the lodge room.” 

“Remember! No talking to anybody,” 
warned the emissary. 

“You could depend on us, Dave.” Sat- 
isfied that the caller was appeased, Pepper- 
man proceeded toward another point, 
which now that the girl from the Bronx 
was to become an heiress, he deemed it 
very necessary to establish. “Blumfeld, 
when you came up here to-night you had 
no idee that we knew the Smolanskys, did 
you?” 

Fearful that he had contradicted him- 
self unwittingly, Blumfeld merely noddéd 
his head awaiting further evidence or ac- 
* cusation. 

_“Didn’t you say that? Answer me,” 
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cross-examined the attorney’s father, aim- 
ing for a more positive response than a 
mere nod of the head. Evidently he con- 
sidered the issue important. 

“Yes. Then what?’ the perplexed 
money lender admitted. 

“Remember that—that’s all. You 
might find out later. Now let’s go on with 
the will.” 


EELING that it would be unwise to 

lay stress upon the question by further 
insistence for an explanation from his 
host, Blumfeld proceeded in the most 
matter-of-fact business tone to address the 
young man. “Well, that’s all then, Abe. 
Draw me up the will like I told you, Abe. 
Ten thousand dollars cash to the girl’s 
husband, and if the girl should not be 
martrie iz 

“Why shouldn’t such a nice girl get mar- 
ried?” 

“Hush up Pepperman—and if the girl 
should not be married when her father 
dies then this ten thousand dollars should 
go to her.” 

“Are the remainder of Mr. Smolansky’s 
possessions to be enumerated in the will, 
Mr. Blumfeld?” 

“Is it necessary, Abe?” He knew the 
reply but nevertheless asked the question 
naively. 

“No, it is not necessary. It just facili- 
tates matters.” 

“Then never mind. We should worry 
about a little thing like facilitates. Just 
draw it up like I told you. Because, be- 
lieve me, I don’t want to bother the old 
man any more than absolutely necessary. 
I had to beg him; absolutely beg him, he 
should make the will.” 

“You never could tell in this world who 
is got money.” That Pepperman kept 
muttering with the monotony of a pun- 
ished child repeating multiplication tables. 

“To hear you talk, Sam Pepperman, 
somebody would think that you was a reg- 
ular Dunn’s or Bradstreet’s. Why are 
you so surprised that you didn’t know that 
a man who lives in the Bronx—the other 
side of the world, practically—has money? 
I could bring you a thousand people that 
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live maybe in the next block that have 
money and you don’t know it.” 

“But such an honest man like Smolan- 
sky. Such a good man.” 

“That’s a fine remark for you to make. 
Because a man is honest he ain’t got li- 
cense to have money by him? Shame on 
you for such a remark, Sam Pepperman 
—and in front of your son, too.” 

“T didn’t mean nottink. It’s only such 
a big surprise.” 

“Well, that’s neither here nor there. 
Come on, let’s get finished. There’s only 
one other thing you got to put in the will, 
Abe—I am to be the executor until the 
girl marries, and then her husband is to 
become the executor.” 

“H’mmm,” mumbled the business rival. 

“I comprehend,” said the son, still 
speaking as if in a trance. 

“Well, then you could draw me up the 
will and send it up to my office to-morrow 
and I could have Mr. Smolansky sign it. 
Oh! Another thing. I almost forgot.” 
He spoke as if the matter were but an 
afterthought. “Here is a letter which 
says I am to give the heir ten thousand 
dollars. The letter is really nothing more 
than a receipt for the security I got for 
the ten thousand dollars. This letter you 
will please pin on to the will, Abe.” 

“T don’t quite understand, Mr. Blum- 
feld.” 

“Neit’er me too,” complained the attor- 
ney’s father. 

“You see the security I got, gentlemen, 
ain’t cash. When Smolansky dies I got 
to turn the security into cash and pay it 
to whoever gets it.” 

“But in the letter,” broke in Pepper- 
man, “you promise to pay ten thousand 
dollars. What if the security you got 
don’t bring ten thousand dollars, Dave?” 

“Don’t worry. The security I got is 
like the Bank of England.” 

“IT guess I could leave that to you, 
Dave,” Sam Pepperman opined. “It must 
be a A-number-one security if you will 
agree to pay ten thousand dollars for it, 
just like that—regardless of nottink.” 

“You could leave that to me.” 


“I know you ain’t gonna make such a 
11A—POP. 
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promise—and yet in writing—unless you 
got security at least five for one, maybe 
yet more.” 

“I didn’t come here to be insulted, Pep- 
perman.” Indignation of an outraged va- 
riety was registered by the clever Blum- 
feld. 

“Uh, foolish. I’m only complimenting 
you on your business judgment.” Appeas- 
ing his guest with a friendly shake on the 
shoulder he continued. “I suppose, Dave, 
if the girl marries, you will turn over the 
security to the son-in-law right away. 
Then am I right or not?” 

Again Blumfeld called into play a dis- 
play of ire. “Say! Who is the lawyer 
here? You or Abe? Are you begrudging 
me holding the security? Maybe you 
never heard the wise crack—‘live and le 
live.’ ” i 


E appealed to Abe. “Look, I bring a 

case to his son; instead him thank- 
ing me for it, he’s worrying what benefits 
I’m getting.” 

“Foolish,” said the father. “I’m only 
trying to make it plain so Abe should know 
what to do. You see, he’s got a legal 
mind and we got business heads, and that’s 
the way we could help him.” 

“Just now you said he’s got plenty of 
experience, and now you're acting like Abe 
was a baby eating hot soup.” Then, turn- 
ing to the counselor, he queried very so- 
licitously: “Is everything plain, Abe?” 

“Yes, buf if you will pardon my saying 
so, Mr. Blumfeld, father’s question as to 
whether or not you would turn over the 
security to a new executor in lieu of the 
return of your receipt is very relevant.” 

“Then why not? Sure! So soon as I 
get my letter back. I wouldn’t make a 
nickel on a man like Mr. Smolansky.” 

“Fine!” interposed the father.” 

“All right then, Abe. Everything is set- 
tled. Draw me up the will and send it to, 
me so soon you can. Now no more busi- 
ness, gentlemen.” 

Blumfeld arose and reéntered the par- 
lor, followed by his conferees. He paced 
the floor with an exaggerated display of 
restlessness, casting a flattering look of ape 
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preciation at “Fleeing from the Storm” 
hung in a Shadow box upon the gilt-pa- 
pered wall. Then he ran his hand patro- 
nizingly over a bronzette reproduction of 
“At the Fountain.” 

“A beautiful place, Pepperman.” 

“Yes, it’s pretty comfortable,” agreed 
the owner of the apartment, abstractedly. 
His thoughts were upon Smolansky, his 
Abe, the security, and not upon any casual 
comment Blumfeld was making. 

“Fine view here, too,” the money lender 
continued, looking out of the window. 
“You could see all the automobiles pass 
from a Hundred and Tenth Street, from 
St. Nicholas Avenue, from the park— 
from all over. Where do all the people 
get all the money from?” 

The last observation was in line with 
Pepperman’s thoughts. “Where? There 
you got it. Everybody, it looks like, is 
got money. Who would ever think it that 
a man like old Smolansky—who lives in 
the Bronx, in Jennings Street—is got so 
much money.” 

“There he goes again. 
already.” 

“Maybe you want a glass of tea with 
strawberry juice?” invited the host, taking 
the reproach gracefully. 

Blumfeld seized upon the invitation as 
an excuse for an exit. “That reminds 
me, thanks, that my Sarah is waiting for 
me.” He consulted his watch and emitted 
a shrill: “Vee, so late already!” And pro- 
ceeded to the hall. 

“T hope that you two have buried the 
hatchet,” said Abe graciously, as, accom- 
panied by his father, he escorted the visitor 
to the door. 

“IT done my best, Abe, my son.” 

“So far as J am concerned, I hope it’s 
buried good,” Blumfeld concluded as he 
closed the door. 

Pepperman maintained his silence as 
they walked through the long corridor 
back into the parlor, where they would be 
free from any possible eavesdropping. 
Once there the parent opened up with a 
gusto. 

“Did you hear what that burglar said, 
Abe? He wouldn’t make a nickel on a 


That’s enough 
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man like Smolansky. Oh, no. God for- 
bid! He wouldn’t make no more on Smo- 
lansky than the Germans would have on 
the French if they would have won the 
war. 

“Abe! I'll betch you that the security 
that Blumfeld is got is worth at least— 
even in panicky times—forty or fifty thou- 
sand dollars.” 

“You know Mr. Blumfeld better than I 
do,” was all the reply the youth made as 
he looked wistfully at his father. 

“Whatch you look like that for, Abe?” 
Pepperman gently shook the boy out of 
his mood. “You know what all this means, 
Abe?” 

“What does it mean, father?” 

“Tt means, Abe, that you are practically 

a rich man, soon.” 

“That’s far-fetched.” 

“Don’t say that, Abe. I know them 
kind of men like Smolansky. They live 
and save. Everything is for their chil- 
dren.” Then rambling off, he asked: 
“Let me see that letter of Blumfeld’s 
that’s gonna be pinned to the will.” 

Pepperman read the letter aloud, very 
slowly. “‘For value received upon the 
death of Yonkel Smolansky I promise to 
pay to his son-in-law the sum of ten thou- 
sand dollars. Should his daughter not 
marry I will pay the money to her. 
Signed, David L. Blumfeld.’ 

“Now you don’t mean to tell me, Abe,” 
declared the father, returning the letter, 
“that a usurer like Blumfeld would write 
a letter like that if he didn’t have plenty 
of security.” He studied the youth a mo- 
ment, then asked: “There ain’t no way 
out for him, is there, Abe?” 

“None at all that I can see. The letter 
may be crudely phrased, but the obligation 
is binding. In view of what Mr. Blum- 
feld has stated to us, not even bankruptcy 
would wipe out the obligation. It is of a 
fiduciary nature.” 

“You got a good head, Abe. But who 
would think it, Abe, that Smolansky had 
so much money? I tell you, in New York 
you can’t tell nottink. In Riverside Drive 
live people who maybe can’t pay their rent, 
and in the Bronx people live in two rooms 
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who cotild buy the property they live in 
many times over. Am I right or not?” 


‘THE boy’s response, a casual nod of the 
head, lacked enthusiasm. 

“Look! Ain’t I a selfish father?” ex- 
claimed Pepperman, noting that his specu- 
lations were falling upon unappreciative 
ears. “I’m keeping you here and I'll betch 
you you wanna go to Rosie.” 

The youth bowed his head in the affirm- 
ative. 

“Tf I was you, Abe, I wouldn’t fight 
with Rosie. Take my advice; make be- 
lieve you don’t know nottink.” 

“I wouldn’t think of saying a word to 
her, father. The information imparted 
to us to-night is what is legally termed 
privileged communication—between client 
and attorney. I would suggest, father, 
that you discuss it with no one.” 

“Like as if it was in a lodge, it is by 
me, Abe.” 

As the boy proceeded out of the room, 
to the door, the father called. ‘Abe, it 
wouldn’t hurt if you should give my re- 
gards to Rosie and her father.” 


AVING carried out his program with 
apparent success, Blumfeld was content 
to wait developments. 

Entering his office a few days after his 
visit to the Peppermans, he found the dot- 
ing father of the barrister waiting. It 
was as he had expected. 

“The last man in the world I expected to 
see this morning,” fabricated the money 
broker. “What brings you down here so 
early ?” 

“What? He asks like he don’t know.” 

“Come in the office.” 

Both seated comfortably, 
started. 

“You don’t mean to tell me, Blumfeld, 
that you don’t know what happened last 
night ?” 

“No,” Blumfeld lied infamously. If 
Pepperman wanted to drag the incident 
out, he was willing. 

“First, Dave Blumfeld, I want to bring 
something to your mind.” 

“Nu?” 
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“The other night when you was up to 
my house I asked you if you knew that 
we knew the Smolanskys. And you said 
that you didn’t.” 

That incident had puzzled Blumfeld, 
and now that it appeared that the matter 
was to be cleared he was interested. “TI 
remember something like that. What of 
it?” 

“Only this—that you ain’t entitled to 
no brokerage for bringing them together.” 

Blumfeld could not help smiling at his 
visitor’s precautions, but still he was able 
to manifest sufficient surprise to impress 
Pepperman. “Bringing who together, did 
you say?” 

“You don’t mean to tell me that you 
didn’t hear?” 

“Hear what?” 

“That my Abe and Rosie Smolansky 
was married last night.” 

“You don’t tell me. Maszeltoff.” 
Blumfeld extended his hand in hearty con- 
gratulation. 

“Now you see what I mean. You ain’t 
entitled to brokerage, Blumfeld, for bring- 
ing them together. They been keeping 
company a long time and they would ’a’ 
got married anyway. We didn’t wanna 
let on the other night that we knowed 
them. Hah! Ain’t it a good joke on 
you!” 

So that was the purpose of Pepper- 
man’s question—to stave off any possible 
demand for the customary brokerage that 
schatchens charge for bringing about mar- 
riages. 

“Whether I am entitled to commission 
or not, I know a man like you ain’t going 
to send me away without a cent.” Blum- 
feld watched his victim as he played with 
him, 

“Not a penny. You ain’t entitled to it. 
I been begging my Abe to marry that girl 
for years.” 

“All right. 
for you?” 

Pepperman extracted from the inside 
pocket of his coat an impressive-looking 
document. “About the will. It’s all 
drawn up and Abe’s name is in as execu- 
tor. If you will give me the collateral you 
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hold for the ten thousand dollars I will 
give you back your letter.” 

“Sure. Why not?” Blumfeld opened 
the draw of his desk and produced an 
oblong-shaped packet, which without com- 
ment he handed over to the father-in-law 
of Rosie. 

“That’s the collateral?” queried the 
caller perfunctorily. 

Blumfeld nodded impressively. 


FXTRACT ING the contents of a long 
envelope he read aloud from the cover 
of the document: 


“The Eternal Life Insurance Company 

Ansonia 
Conn. 

Number 347919 

Yonkel Smolansky 
Age 59 

Amount—$10,000 

Annual Premium 


$590.64 
Payable October 4th.” 


Pepperman read no further. 
Smolansky’s life-insurance policy,” he pro- 
tested, as if not interested. 

“And that’s the collateral, too.” Blum- 
feld permitted a flicker of a smile to adorn 
his features. 

“Whatch you talkink about, it’s the col- 
lateral! That’s a life-insurance policy.” 

“It’s both.” 

“Come on, now. No monkey business, 
Blumfeld. What do you mean?” 

“As long as you are so dumb, I guess 
I got to tell you plain what I mean.” And 
the man who was responsible for the 
happy union proceeded to unfold the ruse, 
narrating with gusto the details of Smo- 
lansky’s visit to the office. 

“And would you believe it,” he declared, 
toying with his prey, “when I took Smo- 


“That’s 
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lansky to be examined the doctor said he 
was as strong as a man of forty. Smo- 
lansky could live maybe fifty years more.” 

Pepperman could only gaze in bewil- 
dered astonishment—stunned. 

Assuming a softer tone, Blumfeld de- 
clared solemnly: “I promise you that 
Smolansky don’t know what I did. He 
thinks that the policy is only for my pro- 
tection and that I gave Abe ten thou- 
sand dollars. 

“T will show you what a good friend I 
am to you—I won’t tell any one. Tell 
Abe that I should remain the beneficiary 
and when the old man pays me the forty- 
nine dollars and twenty-two cents a month 
I will pay the company the premiums, and 
should maybe he not be able to pay you 
could pay it and I wouldn’t tell anybody.” 

“Robber! Burglar! No-good crook!” 
flared Pepperman. ‘“That’s what you call 
burying the hatchet.” 

“Stop! That’s enough, Pepperman.” 
This time the indignation was genuine, and 
as such it was quickly recognized by the 
visitor, who cowered under the infuri- 
ated gaze of the tall, bony Blumfeld. 
“You said too much already. It’s for Mr. 
Smolansky and Rosie and Abe that I did 
this. They are all happy. You should be 
ashamed of yourself.” 

With bowed head Pepperman sheep- 
ishly backed his way out of the room and 
into the hall. As he turned the corridor 
he heard Blumfeld call. 

“Say, Pepperman! With my share of 
the brokerage buy yourself a silver hatchet 
as a souvenir. And say, Pepperman—re- 
member, everything is like as if it was in 
a lodge.” 

“When you squeeze you got to be care- 
ful where the juice squirts,’ the disap- 
pointed father muttered to himself. 


AHIR 


Ever so many people are going to Europe this summer because they say that 
living is cheaper there than here. Perhaps it is—but in 1923 American tourists 
in France—there were one hundred and thirty-five thousand of them—spent two 


’ hundred million dollars. 


That was an average of fifteen hundred dollars per 


tourist—not so little when you ‘consider that many of them made only short 


stays. 


oe a! 


In the First Degree 


By William S. Dutton 


There are some things a man can’t help wishing for, even while 
shame counsels him to pray that his wishing may not come true. 


EBONAIR Herb James, young 
man about town, got up from the 
draw game at Slattery’s two thou- 
sand loser. He yawned, glanced 

boredly over the smoke-fogged room with 
its heavy plush draperies, baize-covered 
tables and lights in midafternoon, search- 
ing each intent face speculatively and not- 
ing each player’s accumulation of chips. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed softly, and his nar- 
towing gray eyes lighted, upon sighting 
the silk-clad shoulders of Dick Lester, a 
kindred soul and a friend—of sorts. Herb 
lighted a cigarette in a long amber holder 
and sauntered toward the other. 

“Dick, old topper,” he whispered, 
“you’re winning big. Could you?—well, 
fifty will do. Let’s say until to-morrow?” 

Dick Lester drew to a pair of queens, 
raised, and failed to look up from his 
cards. 

“I say!” chided Herb, lifting his brows 
in reproach. “Oh, well,” he drawled, 
when Lester continued to ignore him, “if 
that’s the way you feel, old dear, go to!” 


Herb was engaged to marry Polly 
Thayer; Dick Lester, to his own deep 
chagrin and envy, was not. So Herb 
shrugged tolerantly at the snub and 
strolled over to the cigar stand where 
“Doc” Slattery, master gambler, was mak- 
ing a firsthand audit of receipts. 

Slattery did not look the gaming-house 
man; rather, when on the street in his 
characteristically somber garb, he might 
have been mistaken for an eminent and 
pious divine pondering the mutiple ills of 
the world. His head was invariably down, 
his hands locked behind his back, and he 
moved with a ponderous deliberation and 
exactness of step. Herb, though, was un- 
deceived by appearances ; he knew that be- 
neath the gambler’s outward benignity he 
was flint hard. 

“By the way, Doc,” he opened casually, 
a certain familiar suggestiveness that im- 
plied the need of a loan in his tone, “as 
per usual Miss Luck and I are——” 

Slattery looked up slowly. “That check . 
you gave me yesterday was no good. 
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When are you going to straighten your- 
self out?” 

“Let’s cay next week, Doc?” 

“Your ‘next weeks’ never come.” 

“Ah, but eventually,” insisted Herb, 
“eventually they will.” He readjusted the 
carnation in his satin lapel, dusted his ciga- 
rette. “Every old boulevard leads some- 
where, you know. My esteemed uncle, 
unfortunately, cannot live forever. It just 
isn’t done.” 

“Look here, James”—the gaming-house 
man scowled—‘“in six months I’ve spotted 
you twenty thousand on bum checks to 
keep you covered up. Such things have a 
limit.” 

“Right-o, old topper.” Herb grinned. 
“At last you’ve come to my viewpoint. 
My ship can’t drift forever. Some day, 
when it comes blithely into port, drops 
anchor and ie 

Slattery hunched nearer over the glass- 
topped counter and his black eyes became 
steel points. “That ‘ship’ of yours is due 
within a month—understand? One month 
is your limit! I’m going to call you, Herb, 
a month from to-day—and you'd better 
not be playing a bluff.” 

“But I say, Doc, you wouldn’t do that ?” 


Y an infinitesimal mite the color of 
Herb’s good-looking, devil-may-care 
face faded. Slattery’s keen eyes detected. 
For some time the gaming-house man had 
suspected that under his smooth, affable 
exterior young James was worried. Now 
that his suspicion was confirmed, Slattery 
snapped down on the other with the final- 
ity of a sprung steel trap. 

“You’ve got to come through,” he 
growled, “and big. Those bum checks 
you’ve been handing me, which I’ve been 
cashing to save your pretty face—you can 
have them back a month from to-day— 
for forty thousand cash. Get it? Cash! 
Every damn cent of it—cash! If you 
don’t”. The gambler’s voice trailed 
off significantly. 

“Oh, go to the devil!” retorted Herb, a 
trifle sharply. 

_ “T mean it, kid. Cash! Double what 
you owe—and not a copper less!” 
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Slattery did mean it! Herb chilled as 
if an icy, dead hand had been laid on the 
small of his back. He knew the gambler 
had him, had him tight. With the checks 
Slattery had in his possession he could go 
straight to old Winship James, and, al- 
most beyond a feather of doubt, cut Herb 
off from every dollar of his banker uncle’s 
millions. 

Uncle Winship detested gambling; 
throughout his long life he had fought it 
bitterly, and with cause. His brother— 
Herb’s dead father—had ruined himself 
with the pasteboards, as had his father 
before him. Barring old Winship alone, 
the lure of chance, the fever of high 


. Stakes, was in the James blood. If Win- | 


ship dreamed that his favorite nephew and 
heir had so much as touched a card 

“Doc,” said Herb, and his gray eyes 
narrowed, “you tricked me into this, en- 
couraged me to use those checks. I’m not 
welshing on it. I’m just telling you. 
You’re a downright, cold-blooded fish.” 

“IT am!” agreed Slattery. 

“Furthermore,” went on Herb, “I 
should punch your head with a crowbar 
and cremate you. But since that would 
get me nowhere—for the present—I’ll try 
to keep in mind your few kind words. Let’s 
see, old fish, to-day is——” 

“October 25th, and”—grimly Slattery 
produced his watch—“the hour is four 
thirty-two. Better make a note of it.” 

“Oh, no need, old fish. Ta-ta.” 

Herb had regained his sang-froid. He 
flipped his cigarette away, lighted another, 
and with long amber holder cocked high, 
leisurely made his way out of the plush- 
clad, smoke-grayed cardroom to a short 
narrow hall. At a word, an attendant led 
the way through several side rooms into 
a second hallway, at the end of which he 
unbolted a heavy iron-plated door. 

Herb slipped through, waved his amber 
holder airily, and the door swung shut be- 
hind him with a click of its sturdy catch. 
He was now on a concrete fire landing, 
four stories up, and directly opposite him 
was a second iron door like unto that at 
his back. Iron railings and an airshaft 
of considerable width intervened. 


iN -THERIIRST Price 


Herb’s long legs expertly vaulted him 
across the airshaft. A moment he paused 
to straighten his cravat, to make sure of 
his boutonniére, and to listen. 

Everything seemed satisfactory. He 
opened the big door cautiously, peered into 
the corridor beyond, and spying nobody 
who might question his entrance, stepped 
in. In so doing he underwent an invis- 
ible, but none the less actual, transforma- 
tion. 

II. 

O physical change took place in the 

tall, good-looking young man. In ap- 
pearance he remained as before, the debo- 
nair, well-groomed, devil-may-care gentle- 
man of town. The change was purely in 
the sphere of the psychological, in the 
dropping of one role, a secret réle, and in 
the assuming of his regularly allotted 
status in life. 

Herb was now within the palatial pre- 
cincts of the exclusive La Guardia, an 
apartment hotel in which a dollar meant 
nothing, but a million dollars much. No 
longer was he mere Herb James, a youth 
with a passion for the ponies and draw 
poker. By stepping into the wide, soft- 
carpeted, softly lighted corridor he be- 
came “the” Herbert James, nephew and 
heir of the wealthy banker; a dabbler in 
letters, a patron of the arts, a polo player 
and athlete of note, the affianced husband 
of Polly Thayer—the same Polly Thayer 
whose charming likeness so often graced 
the big city’s Sunday supplements. 

Herb walked lightly out the corridor, 
his polished shoes sinking noiselessly into 
the heavy carpet. His gray eyes were 
alert, for there were servants in the La 
Guardia and others who knew of Doc 
Slattery and his house of chance. 

Now that he was alone, back in his reg- 
ular haunts, now that the fever of high 
play had abated, he admitted being more 
than a trifle shaken by the gaming-house 
man’s demand of forty thousand cash, or 
exposure. His pockets were almost empty, 
and he wanted to get to his room without 
meeting any one, especially any one whom 
he knew. 

The La Guardia was in the shape of an 
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“L,” and the James suite of ten rooms 
and four baths occupied the outside, 
fourth-floor corner. It was, in fact, a 
combination of two five-room suites, one 
of which was occupied by old Winship 
and the second by Herb himself. 

The servants of the house occupied 
common quarters on another floor where 
they were constantly subject to call. Only 
one, Timothy, an old retainer of the James 
family, resided at all times with old Mr. 
James. 

Unobserved, Herb gained the entrance 
to his uncle’s part of the suite and ab- 
sently inserted his key in the door. Not 
until he was partially inside the .inner 
hall did he recall that at this period of 
the afternoon his Uncle Winship usually 
enjoyed a nap. 

“By Jove ” he started, and stepped 
back into the corridor. There would be 
the deuce to pay if old Winship was dis- 
turbed, and anyway Herb could more 
safely gain his own rooms by the second 
entrance door just around the angle of 
the corridor. 

Intent on closing his uncle’s door with- 
out arousing him, Herb jumped as if 
caught at thievery at the ejaculation of his 
name by a feminine voice behind him. He 
spun about, face to face with Polly 
Thayer, the last person he at that moment 
desired to meet. 

“Why, Polly! By Jove!” he stam- 
mered, utterly taken aback both by the 
unexpectedness of her appearance and by 
her manner. The Thayer apartment was 
on the floor above; still, only something 
disturbing could have brought Polly down 
to see him. 

And plainly, too, Polly was exasperated. 
Her curly blond head under a saucy, 
mannish straw hat of blue black, was tilted 
back imperiously; her blue eyes were wide 
with resentment; the curve of her pretty 
lips was accusing—and hurt. She was 
dressed for horse and bridle path and car- 
ried a quirt which she rapped impatiently 
on the leg of her riding boot. . 

“Where have you been?” she demanded. 
“It was my understanding that you were 
to meet me at three.” 
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Herb, in a rush of distress, remembered 
his promise to accompany Polly for a ride. 
The hour was now nearing five. 

“Switch me for a blighter!” he groaned. 
“Plague it, Polly, ’'m sorry. I stretched 
out in the old easy-chair for a wink, and 
told Timothy explicitly to call me. I dozed 
off completely, never woke up until ue 

“Don’t fib about it, Herb,” she inter- 
jected coldly. “If this were the first time 
you had disappointed me—and blamed 
Timothy—I might pass it by; but it isn’t. 
You’ve been gambling.” 

“Not so loud, Polly! S-sh-h! Uncle 
Win is ” The door to old Winship’s 
tooms, momentarily forgotten, had swung 
ajar. Hastily Herb sprang to shut it, 
chilly at the thought that Uncle Winship 
might have heard. “I wasn’t gambling, 
Polly. I swear——” 

“Don’t! It’s no use, Herb. Timothy 
told me you went out at two. He said 
_ you had told him he could take the after- 
noon off. Besides, Dick Lester talked with 
me by phone. He told me you were at 
Slattery’s.” 

“But Polly!” frantically protested Herb. 
“Old Timothy is a fraud. And Lester— 
why, the blighter! He himself is at Slat- 
tery’s this minute. He——” 

“So you admit it, Herb?” Polly Thay- 
er’s lips quivered. “I’m through, Herb. 
You’ve broken your promises to me; I 
must withdraw the one I made you. I’m 
sorry”—her voice caught—“but here is 
your ring. We may still be friends, 
mayn’t we? We——” 

“Oh, Polly!” Herb groaned and seized 
her hand. “Please believe me, darling. 
I'll never touch a card again; I’ll never 
lay a bet ie 

She drew away. “No, Herb,” she said 
tonelessly. “You’ve had your chance. No, 
no!” 

Herb’s heart was in his shoes. He felt 
rather than saw her go slowly out the cor- 
ridor. She did not look back. With a dis- 
mal finality the elevator doors closed upon 
her, and Herb’s only consolation was that 
in returning him his ring Polly’s eyes had 
been wet. 

“Y’m hoodooed,” he commiserated, and 
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hung his head. Bitterly he made his way 
into his rooms, 


HE dropped into a chair by one of the 

windows. Moments he sat there 
utterly motionless, staring out at the traf- 
fic-jammed street. He loved Polly; now 
he had lost her, he loved her more. 

Anger swelled in him at himself, at his 
fathers who had saddled him with their 
weakness, at the jealous Dick Lester. 
Thinking of Lester, his thoughts drove on 
to Slattery and to his threat. 

Here was danger, a problem. Herb 
lighted a cigarette and walked the floor, 
his brow knotted. Uncle Winship, as he 
reasoned it, would be obdurate to any plea 
for forgiveness. At the best, he was a 
forlorn chance—and yet a chance! They 
were close enough, in a way; at that, the 
old codger might turn out to have a heart. 
It was a slim chance 

“Oh, the dickens!’ Herb muttered. The 
idea of confessing the mess he was in to 
his uncle and risking almost certain disin- 
heritance was not a pleasant one. 

He covered the room with long, nerv- 
ous strides. He was in a pickle, all right. 
Forty thousand, even twenty, was no acorn 
to pick up on the street. He had ex- 
hausted his personal resources, gone in 
debt to friends. An occasional winning 
at the track—and Slattery’s—alone had 
kept him going of late. Now, should the 
old banker die opportunely—in poor 
health, aged, recently even melancholy, his 
death was far from a remote possibility 
—why—why: 

Herb shook off the tantalizing thought. 
He didn’t want old Winship to die, but— 
plague take it! he could not help but con- 
cede that his uncle’s death before the 
month’s end would be deucedly convenient, 
a deucedly decent thing for the old gen- 
tleman to do. Uncle Win had lived his 
life; he was ailing and 

“Rats!” exploded Herb. He brought 
up short, genuinely ashamed of what he 
had been thinking. He was suddenly con- 
scious—he had only vaguely noted it 
before—of the unbroken, almost ominous 
silence all about him in the apartment. 
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A stillness, an air of heaviness, a fune- 
teal suspense choked the suite. Herb 
found himself standing tense, straining his 
ears for a sound that would indicate that 
his uncle was up and stirring in the ad- 
joining rooms. Something seemed 
changed about the place, a subtle change 
his eye could not detect, and yet which 
weighted his already troubled mood and 
brought an uneasy, perplexed frown to his 
forehead. 

“Uncle Win!” he called. 

The door which connected his own with 
his uncle’s suite was locked, and the old 
banker made no answer. 

“Hum-m! He must have gone out.” 

But it was usual for his uncle to be 
out at that hour; it was decidedly unusual 
for the door to be locked. Old Winship 
was regular in his habits. Invariably, 
about two, he showed up at the La Guar- 
dia apartment, read the papers a while, 
then slept until five or later. 

Herb consulted his watch; it was after 
six. He started at the grate of a key in 
his own door. 

“That’s Timothy,” he decided, listen- 
ing. 

A second voice told him that Wiley Pot- 
ter, his uncle’s secretary, accompanied the 
servant. Perhaps Potter could solve the 
riddle—he had been the banker’s secre- 
tary for years, held his implicit confidence, 
was in truth more a partner than a secre- 
tary. Herb hastened out to greet him. 


Il. 


THE secretary was a middle-aged, large 

and stoutish man, bald, and with pale 
sad eyes and sorrowful, troubled expres- 
sion. In some ways he reminded Herb 
of Doc Slattery; the two might have been 
born brothers. As with the gambler, the 
sorrow of Potter’s mien, a fixed charac- 
teristic, often struck Herb with a strange 
uncomfortableness. It was so when he 
shook the secretary’s hand. 

“Why, no, Herbert,” said Potter, “I 
don’t believe your uncle is out. He asked 
me to see him here at six. And if he isn’t 
in hhis study: Have you looked?” 
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“No-o,” hesitated Herb, “but——” 

“Well, suppose we look,” Potter sug- 
gested. “You have a key to the outside 
door, I believe? Well, then——” 

He led the way into the corridor. 

The door gave to Herb’s key. He en- 
tered his uncle’s suite, fearful of he did 
not know what. Potter pressed at his 
heels, while old Timothy creaked in the 
rear. 

“Uncle Winship!” Herb repeated. 

The air of the place didn’t feel right. 
His uneasiness grew. 

Without, the evening skies had become 
suddenly black with the threat of early 
storm. Thunder rumbled, but to Herb’s 
ears came no response from his uncle. 

A gloom was upon the rooms, thick and 
nightlike. He switched on the lights. The 
living room, the library, were empty. 

“The study!” reminded Potter sharply. 

Winship James was not in his study. 
His private desk was open, however, and 
Herb knew he had not gone out. In 
spite of him his voice shook: 

“He may be asleep in his bedroom. 
If he isn’t——” 

Almost afraid to look, he followed Pot- 
ter out to the hall. A chill darted through 
him; the bedroom and the one next it 
were empty. 

Paling, Herb stared at the secretary. 
Potter’s eyes met his questioningly. 

“The—the bathroom!” quavered Tim- 
othy. “The door is ta 

“Good God!” Herb gasped. 

The bathroom door was closed. An 
ugly mark of blackish red straggled from 
beneath it out over the hardwood floor! 

Herb tried the knob. He flung himself 
into the door, crying his uncle’s name. 

“Easy, Herbert,” cautioned Potter, now 


cool. “Better let me call Gleason, the 
manager.” 
“But it’s locked!” screamed Herb. 


“Bolted on the inside! For God’s sake! 
Potter, Timothy—help me! He may be 
alive! He——” 

Potter tried to reason: 
on the floor, Herbert. This seems to be 
a case for the police. Gleason will get 
here in three seconds and——” 


“That’s blood 
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Unheeding, Herb hurled his shoulder 
against a panel. Timothy pattered up with 
a chair, Again and again Herb crashed 
the chair into the door. The wood splin- 
tered; the panel gave at its base and Herb 
reached through and unloosed the bolt. 

Winship James was prostrate on the 
tiles. A pistol—his pistol!—was beside 
him. A glance told that he was dead, 
dead for an hour or more—shot through 
the mouth. 

The secretary, white, 
“Suicide!” he muttered. 
Gleason.” 

“Call him,” gulped Herb. 
Only let me be!” 

He sank down beside the old banker. 
A lump choked his throat. Within the 
hour he had wished his uncle dead. His 
wanton wish had come true. 

“Why did you do it, Uncle Win?” he 
choked. “Why, oh, why, did you do it?” 
All at once he writhed under the memory 
prods of past deceits. 

Dazedly he got to his feet. Rain struck 
the window, wind-driven gusts of it that 
seemed seeking to batter it through. 
Herb’s gaze wandered there; the window, 
as the door had been, was locked. 

The pistol? He picked it up, turned 
it over in his hand, mechanically examined 
the magazine and chamber. There was no 
doubt: it was his uncle’s pistol, the auto- 
matic .38 he had kept in his study desk; 
but one shot had been fired. 

“Oh, Uncle Win!” moaned Herb again. 
“Why did you do it!” 


turned away. 
“I’d better call 


“Go—go! 


AINT with the shock of it, he wanted 

to be alone to gather his scattered 
senses, Like an old man he stumbled 
through the splintered door and went un- 
seeingly out the hall. 

His foot struck something—something 
that rolled on the floor with a metallic 
sound. Timothy, whom he had forgot- 
ten, stooped and with a pitying word put 
the little object in his hand. “Thanks,” 
mumbled Herb, and went on to his uncle’s 
study. There he closed the door. 

Presently he heard Gleason, the La 
Guardia manager, arrive, and Joe Tyson, 
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the slow, kindly old house detective. Their 
voices with that of Potter faded out the 
hall. The bell rang, imperatively, and 
Herb knew that this time his visitors were 
the representatives of the police. He stiff- 
ened and grew calmer; the first blow over 
and its sting passing, he became dully 
composed, able to think. 

And as if a curtain had rung down on 
an act that was done, and had raised again 
on an act that was new, an unbidden devil 
began a dance in Herb’s head. The gam- 
bler in his blood exulted, fired his veins 
with a tingling, a mad thrill. 

His uncle was dead—and he was his 
dead uncle’s heir! Two millions, perhaps 
more, were his—money that would square 
him. Instead of facing loss of every- 
thing, humiliation and disgrace, he—he 
faced a fortune—and owned it! 

Then angrily he sought to fight that 
dancing devil off. But he was only hu- 
man—back it came again! Caught be- 
tween joy, and agony at his joy, he 
clenched his nails into his palms. One 
hand, as if fated to hide it forever, closed 
upon the little metal object that Timothy 
had picked up in the hall. Herb frowned 
at the thing; he started and paled. What 
he held in his hand was the exploded shell 
of a 38-caliber pistol. 

“Ugh!” he shuddered, and flung this 
reminder of tragedy across the room. The 
shell struck a bookcase and bounded out 
of sight. 

Suddenly he frowned again. That shell 
had been picked up in the hall. Winship 
James had been shot in the bathroom, be- 
kind a locked door! Then—then how had 
the exploded shell, ejected from the pistol, 
got into the hall, a dozen feet from the 
bathroom door? 

If the door had been locked when the 
shot was fired, the discharged shell would 
have been inside the bathroom. 

“Great ghosts!” Herb quavered. 
door must have been open! 
that: ” 

Frantically he began a search for the 
shell he had thrown from him. He 
crawled about the study floor, hunting in 
the darkened corner where it had bounded. 


“The 
That means 
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He felt behind the bookcase, along the 
baseboard, under the upright radiator. 

Trembling, his fingers came upon it hid- 
den behind one of the steam pipes. He 
turned at a sound. The study door opened 
with a jerk. A man, unquestionably a de- 
tective, stood in the aperture smiling 
grimly. 


IV. 


DETECTIVE KROUT, of police head- 

quarters, was a hard-boiled though 
thoroughly conscientious and painstak- 
ing individual. Short and wiry of build, 
sharp of features and of quick, shrewd 
eye, details were his hobby. A pencil 
shaving, a cigar ash, a broken toothpick, 
were not overlooked as possible clews 
when Krout was on a case. Nothing was 
too small to be important, nothing too big 
to be overly obvious to the headquarters 
man. 

At first Krout had believed, upon fail- 
ing to find the ejected shell which had 
killed Winship James, that he had been 
incomplete in his search for it. All signs 
indicated suicide, but he took no chance. 

He went over the bathroom again. Con- 
vinced finally that the shell was not there 
he made inquiries, thinking that some one 
might have picked it up. Very quickly he 
learned from Timothy of the shell found 
in the hall. 

Krout was perplexed. It was mountain 
plain that the bathroom door- had been 
locked on the inside, and, according to the 
police physician who accompanied him, 
James had died almost instantly. The old 
man’s early death booted the theory that 
he might have shot himself first and locked 
the door afterward. 

Next Krout took a shell from his own 
pistol and tried to slip it under the door, 
keeping in mind that a shell might roll. 
The crack was too small to admit the shell 
through. 

This intelligence caused Krout’s per- 
plexity to deepen. His face became grim 
as he cogitated. If the door had been 
closed, physical law would have kept the 
exploded shell in the bathroom. But the 
shell had been found in the hall! There- 
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fore the bathroom door must have been 
closed and locked, after James was shot. 
The banker had been murdered by some- 
body who had sought to give the crime 
every aspect of suicide. 

Krout moved swiftly. After puzzling 
for five minutes over the problem of how 
that bathroom door had been bolted on 
the inside, by a person manifestly on the 
opposite side, he dismissed that detail 
temporarily for more important things. 
Tyson, the house detective, was a help. 
Within twenty minutes he had rounded up 
the maid of an adjoining apartment, who 
had seen Winship James’ nephew and heir 
emerging furtively—so she said—from his 
uncle’s half of the James suite, at approxi- 
mately quarter to five o’clock. It was now 
six thirty. The murder had taken place 
within two hours. 

“There’s this, too,” volunteered old Ty- 
son. “It’s talked about that James has 
been gambling, losing big over at Doc Slat- 
tery’s. His father, you know——” 

“T know,” snapped Krout. “Get Slat- 
tery. Get that Thayer girl the maid saw 
James meet in the corridor. That old 
servant, Timothy, admits young James 
gave him the afternoon off, which was un- 
usual. I’ve a-thing or two to say to Mr. 
Herbert James.” 

Detective Krout was in possession of 
damning facts when he confronted Herb 
from the study door. More than a suspi- 
sion, a conviction had settled itself in his 
mind. 

Herb was on his knees. The empty 
shell which he had just recovered from 
under the radiator was poised between his 
thumb and forefinger. The abruptness of 
the detective’s entrance had surprised him; 
he had all the appearance of having been 
caught trying to hide the shell. 

Krout’s eyes missed no detail; they 
were hard. “You will oblige me,” he said 
tersely, “by handing me that shell.” 

Confused, startled by the detective’s’ 
sharp tone, Herb obeyed. “It—it was 
found in the hall,” he said in a low tone. 
“I believe it has a bearing on the manner 
of my uncle’s death. I—dropped it a mo- 
ment agu, accidentally.” 
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“Dropped it, eh?” Krout sneered. “It’s 
no use, James. Your bluff won’t go. You 
planned a pretty killing, but this little shell 
was your slip.” 

Incredulously Herb stared at the other. 
“You don’t think ” he faltered at 
length. “Great Heaven! You can’t think 
that I know anything of Uncle Win’s 
death ?” 

Krout’s teeth clicked. “You are clever, 
James, but not quite clever enough. I 
warn you; don’t try anything funny on 
me. You're under arrest.” 

Herb grasped the back of a chair. “Un- 
der arrest?” he repeated thickly. “Are 
you crazy?” 

The study suddenly spun before his 
eyes. Beyond the detectives, assembled in 
the living room, a tense and accusing 
group, he saw Potter, his sad face stern; 
the thin, dark visage of Manager Gleason; 
old Tyson, and Timothy with head bowed; 
a white-faced maid, Slattery, and—and 
Polly Thayer! 

A hand of steel seemed to tear at Herb’s 
heart. Even Polly thought him guilty; 
she was regarding him with wide, horror- 
struck, mortally wounded eyes. 

Then something snapped, like a released 
spring, in Herb’s head. The _ blood 
pounded in his temples. His muscles 
tightened in a burst of fury at circum- 
stance. 


E saw the facts—his losses, at Slat- 

tery’s, the gambler’s threat; the fact 
that he had sent Timothy away, his own 
suspicious manner in the meeting with 
Polly before his uncle’s door in the cor- 
ridor; and last, his negligence in not re- 
porting at once Timothy’s discovery of 
the shell. 

“Take your time,” invited Detective 
Krout with irony. ‘Look the folks over. 
I guess you’ve met ’em, all but the maid. 
Well, she was cleaning in the apartment 
“across the hall when you sneaked out of 
these rooms about four forty-five.” 

Herb didn’t heed. He scarcely heard. 
The charge against him would be murder, 

' deliberate and preconceived murder. 

There was no bail for such a charge. 
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He would stay in a cell while the police 
worked up their case to convict him. The 
newspapers, the public, would damn him 
in the face of the evidence Krout had. 

Already, Herb saw, the detective was 
reaching for the handcuffs, his eyes hard, 
menacing slits. Next would come the 
reporters and photographers, police court, 
gaping crowds of curious, and then—jail! 
Days of being shut up, days of being fed 
behind bars like a vicious animal in a 
cage! Every part of him revolted, shrank 
from that. As a visitor he had seen the 
inside of prisons, and hated them. 

“Stick out your wrists!” Krout com- 
manded and, dangling the handcuffs, he 
strode nearer. 

Herb’s thoughts raced. He was inno- 
cent. By gad! he’d prove that innocence! 
He wouldn’t be dependent upon lawyers, 
upon the aid of friends who even now 
seemed to doubt. He—he wouldn’t go to 
jail if he could help it! They had no right 
to put him in jail! He had done nothing. 

“Stick ’em out!” ordered the detective 
again. “Or must I help you?” 

Potter shoved forward. “Is that neces- 
sary, Mr. Krout? I’m sure Mr. James 
will go quietly and He 

The detective turned his head, scowled 
at the interruption. At the same instant 
Herb leaped; his fist took Krout flush on 
the jaw, hurling him back over the study 
desk. Herb jumped by Potter, sent the 
amazed Tyson sprawling. The maid 
shrieked as he dashed by for the door 
and the corridor. 

“After him! 
Krout. 

Herb sprinted for the elevators. 
of the cages slid into sight. 
shouted, loud enough to be heard a block. 

The operator, alert, jammed back his 
lever, and the cage stopped. “Never 
mind! Go ahead!” panted Herb. 

“What the ” growled the operator, 
and slammed his gates in anger. “Well, 
of all the nuts!” 

The cage was on its way down again 
as Herb darted into the winding stairway. 
He laughed when above he heard his pur- 
suers ringing the elevator emergency bell. 


Grab him!” sputtered 


One 


“Down!” he © 
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The chase was in his blood now, more 
exciting than polo. Never had he thought 
so clearly before. On the third-floor stair 
landing he paused to catch wind and to 
listen. 

“Where'd he go?” he heard Krout bel- 
low. 

A copper waste receptacle stood in a 
corner of the landing. Herb grabbed it 
up and gave it a rolling start down the 
stairs. He flung his handkerchief after 
it, to make it appear that it had been 
dropped in flight, then darted into the 
third-floor corridor. Full tilt, he collided 
with a huge negro porter. 

“Beg pardon, sah!” 
negro. 

“Run! 
Herb. 

The negro’s jaw dropped; his eyes 
popped. “What’s dat, sah?” 

Herb spun him face about. “The fire 
escape!” he gasped. “Make for the fire 
escape! Dynamite—in elevator! Hurry!” 

The brass receptacle banged in the stair- 
way. “Down the stairs—quick!” shrilled 
Krout’s voice. 

“My Gawd!” the negro choked: Like 
a charging steer he tore out the corridor 
and raced madly toward the fire escape at 
the far end. 

Herb followed. The receptacle and 
handkerchief trick would not fool the de- 
tectives long; any second he knew they 
would back track after him. Just ahead 
he spied the servants’ stairway and the 
wall box containing the floor light 
switches, 

He raced for the box, jammed the levers 
to “Out.” A second later Krout lurched 
into view behind, outlined against the light 
glow of the main stair shaft. The negro 
gained the fire door and ripped it open. 
In the darkness the detective’s pistol spat 
twice. 


stammered the 


Fire! Dynamite!” panted 


HER8 didn’t linger. He was certain 

the negro had got safely to the fire 
escape outside; the shots would only in- 
crease his speed. Minutes would elapse 
in that rainy night before Krout would 
discover that le was chasing the wrong 
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man. But then the hunt would be on 
again! 

Calmly as he could, Herb slipped up the 
servants’ stairway, back into the corridor 
of the fourth floor from where a moment 
before he had fled. The last place in the - 
whole La Guardia the detectives would 
think of his hiding, would be in his own 
rooms of the James suite. The job was to 
get there without being seen or intercepted 
by any one. 

Herb thought of switching out the lights 
as he had on the floor below, and making 
a run for it; but at once he discarded the 
plan—the act would betray where he was. 
He did not dare go back to the third floor 
and retrace his course because of Tyson. 
His one chance was a silent dash the length 
of the long corridor in the hope that he 
could get by his uncle’s door without being — 
seen by those who might have stayed be- 
hind in that half_of the suite. 

The corridor for the moment was 
empty. It was the La Guardia dinner 
hour; besides, the excitement was on the 
floor below. Herb gulped a deep breath 
and ran for it on his toes. He could see 
as he neared it that his uncle’s door was 
open. He thought that he might make it 
by undetected—the chase seemed to have 
drawn every one away. 

Then, not five yards away, Polly Thayer 
stepped into full view in the corridor. 
Simultaneously she saw him. 

Herb went cold. Polly’s lips parted, 
but she suppressed the scream that trem- — 
bled there. An instant they faced one an- 
other, the girl’s face frozen in doubt and 
fright. Herb could say nothing; others 
were probably in the suite and would hear. 
All he could do was pray that Polly would 
have a shred of faith left and keep silent, 
that she would understand he wanted to 
pass. 

Suddenly he thought she might read 
his lips. “Let—me—by!” he mouthed 
without sound. 

His heart almost stopped its beat as she 
hesitated. Then it pounded wildly. Polly 
stepped back, closed the door softly and 
beckoned him to pass. He dared to press 
her hand, to breathe in gratitude: 
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“You’re a brick, Polly! I didn’t kill 
Uncle Win! I'll prove that I didn’t!” 

“Hurry!” she bade in a frightened whis- 
per. “Potter is inside!” 

Noiselessly Herb slipped through his 
own door around the corner. A large 
clothes closet was in one of the bedrooms, 
filled with his clothes. He tiptoed into 
this, and to make it appear a most unlikely 
hiding place, left the closet door a few 
inches ajar. He concealed himself behind 
the tiers of overcoats and suits. 

It was stuffy in the closet, black dark. 
Yet Herb’s heart sang. Polly, by her aid, 
had signified her faith in him! 


V. 


AN hour passed. Herb’s legs ached with 

standing and he sat on his haunches. 
Having eaten nothing since morning he 
was hungry and dry. Dripping water in 
one of the baths taunted his thirst. He 
could hear nothing else—the La Guardia 
boasted of its sound-proof apartments and 
no sounds penetrated the heavy door con- 
necting the two parts of the James suite. 
Herb decided to take a chance and get a 
drink. 

Halfway through the closet door he 
brought up tense, and in a flash darted 
back into his corner behind the clothes. 
Somebody was entering the rooms, un- 
locking the door from his uncle’s side. He 
heard the click of the light switch, Glea- 
son’s voice: 

“Young James occupied this wing of 
the suite. In fact, as I told you, Mr. 
Krout, it is a combination of two suites.” 

Krout’s voice came in a grumble. 
“There’s nothing here, I guess; but just 
to be safe I’ll take a look around.” 

The two went on toward the living 
toom and library. Presently they came 
back. Herb held his breath when the de- 
tective came into the bedroom and snapped 
the lights there. The closet door was 
jerked back. Krout grunted at sight of 
the surfeit of clothes. 

“Suit for every day in the week,” he 
_ sneered. “That’s the way with these rich 
cubs, They’re too damned pampered.” 
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Herb clung to the wall. His lungs 
seemed ready to burst. To prolong the 
agony Tyson joined the pair. The house 


detective sank wearily onto the bed. 

“Well, he ain’t in the La Guardia,” he 
said. ‘“We’ve looked from roof to base- 
ment. Nobody saw him get out, but he 
must’ve got out somehow while we were 
chasing that porter.” 

Krout pawed among the clothes, so close 
that his hand brushed Herb’s sleeve. 

“Don’t worry; he won’t get far,” he 
growled. “We’ve got men on the look- 
out at every road and station. And just 
to make sure, Tyson, I’m leaving Smith 
and Fuller to help you keep an eye out 
here. 

“Watch that Thayer girl. Get a tap on 
her telephone. I think she cooked up 
that yarn about seeing Who’s-it at the old 
man’s door before young James got there. 
You can’t trust a woman in love; I’ve 
half a hunch she was in on this.” 

“T don’t know,” murmured old Tyson. 
“Polly Thayer ain’t the kind to——” 


“You can’t trust ’em!’ snorted the 
other. 
To Herb’s vast relief the detective 


turned away from the closet. Herb’s 
heart was thumping like a trip hammer. 
Momentarily he felt that the headquarters 
man would hear it. He went dizzy when 
one of the bones in his tired joints cracked 
protestingly. 

“What was that?” demanded Krout. 
“Did you hear anything?” 

They listened. 

“Guess it was the water in the bath- 
room,” Krout opined. “We might as well 
lock up and get out. I’m hungry. Later 
we'll have to try and figure out how ” 

Their voices became indistinct as they 
extinguished the lights and filed out. Herb 
heard them lock the outer door. He drew 
his first real breath of fifteen minutes. 
He was nearly suffocated, and reeled out 
of the closet to the bed. 

“Now,” he muttered, “who in the deuce’ 
is this ‘Who’s-it’ Polly saw?” 

He realized that if he was to prove his 
innocence he would have to work fast. 
The La Guardia, the entire city, were un- 
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der surveillance. Any moment his term of 
freedom might be cut short. 

It was imperative that somehow he see 
Polly, get from her the facts she had given 
Krout. First of all he wanted that long- 
denied drink, and food. 

Cautiously he slipped from the bedroom, 
found a pocket flash light, and made a sur- 
vey of the suite. His recent callers had 
left the door into his uncle’s quarters un- 
locked, and he satisfied himself that no- 
body was lurking there. The study desk 
was still open, its neat array of papers 
undisturbed; the blood was still on the 
bathroom floor, but his uncle’s body had 
been moved, probably to the morgue of an 
undertaker. 


‘T HINKING of the events of the day 

Herb could not help but shudder. 
Outside the rain had ceased; a full moon 
cast a ghostly radiance into the rooms, 
where a dismal silence once more had set- 
tled. With the disturbing vividness of 
reality he pictured the crime: the mysteri- 
ous “Who’s-it” gaining entrance to the 
apartment, the short swift struggle in 
which the feeble old banker was over- 
powered and dragged into the bathroom, 
his own pistol jammed mercilessly into his 
mouth, the shot! The sound-proof walls 
would have deadened all. 

Every move must have been planned, 
no part of it left to chance and oppor- 
tunity. Evidently no finger prints had 
been found, nothing to contradict a seem- 
ing suicide except the detail of the ejected 
shell, the one thing the murderer had over- 
looked. And there was the mystery of the 
door locked on the inside, and that of the 
killer’s motive, to be explained. 

“Tl have to see Polly,” Herb decided. 

Careful to shield his flash light from 
the windows, through which its rays might 
be seen by a watcher on the street, he 
made his way into the kitchen, completely 
equipped but seldom used during the occu- 
pancy of the suite by the Jameses. It had 
occurred to him that the apple and milk 
which his uncle had always taken be- 
fore retiring might be in the ice box. He 
was infernally hungry. 
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But Herb did not get as far as opening 
the ice box to find out. The ice box was 
situated in the butler’s pantry, and directly 
next it Herb’s flash light fell upon the 
dumb-waiter shaft which extended from 
the La Guardia’s basement to the topmost 
floor, opening upon each apartment en 
route. 

The Thayer apartment was directly 
above the James suite. The dumb-waiter 
might prove the means of reaching Polly. 

Herb looked at his watch. It was half 
after eight. There was a chance, a bare 
chance, that Polly might be alone; or if 
not alone, that her conversation might be- 
tray what Herb so eagerly desired to know 
—the identity of the man who had pre- 
ceded him at his uncle’s door. Foot by 
foot, so as to make no sound, he manipu- 
lated the rope which controlled the raising 
and lowering of the dumb-waiter. 

“Here goes!” he breathed, and clam- 


_ bered onto the top of the carriage. 


Slowly, though with little physical ef- 
fort, Herb propelled his makeshift elevator 
upward. A slit of light gave him the lo- 
cation of the door which opened into the 
Thayer pantry. The door was slightly 
ajar. From deep in the apartment came 
the indistinct murmur of voices. 

Intently Herb listened. No servant 
seemed to be near, so he pushed the door 
open wider. Still he could not make out 
what was being said, though he recognized - 
the voices as those of Mr. and Mrs. 
Thayer and Polly, and random words con- 
vinced him they were talking of the crime. 

Quickly he unlaced his shoes, removed 
them and placed them on the dumb-waiter. 
Then he crawled from the shaft into the 
pantry. Setting each step with meticulous 
care he passed on into the kitchen, into 
the dining room beyond. 

Crouched behind the draperies of the 
living-room door he paused to listen again. 
The Thayers were in the library. 

“If Mr. James lost money in a crooked 
stock,” Polly was saying heatedly, “that 


‘man was back of it. Mr. James was about 


to expose everything through his lawyer, 
and he was killed to stop the exposure. I 
know Herb had nothing to do with it.” 
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“But, Polly, dear,” protested Mrs. 
Thayer, in so low a torte that Herb had 
to bend closer to hear, “if Herbert were 
innocent he would not have struck the de- 
tective and run. By running he virtually 
confessed that he did it.” 

Mr. Thayer’s deeper voice chimed in 
impatiently: “You keep out of this, Polly. 
Young James killed his"uncle, and that set- 
tles it. He has proved himself a down- 
tight scoundrel. I want to hear nothing 
more of your ridiculous suspicions. 

“As to old James’ losses through Rawn 
& Co.: the urge to gamble was in the 
blood, and he gambled with stocks. He 
was advised against what he did by Pot- 
ter, but in spite of good advice he-—” 

Herb’s every nerve was tingling. For- 
getting caution in his amazement at what 
he heard, he did not realize that he had 
been pressing against a smal taboret on 
the opposite side of the drapery which 
concealed him. The taboret tilted; a glass 
flower vase fell to the floor with a crash 
like a thousand thunders in Herb’s ears. 
Mrs. Thayer screamed. 

“Who’s there?” gasped Mr. Thayer. 

Herb waited for no more. 

With lightning strides he darted back 
to the pantry and leaped to the sill of the 
dumb-waiter door. At what he saw he 
almost toppled into the shaft. During his 
absence another tenant had pulled the 
dumb-waiter away! 

“Somebody is in here!” came Mr. Thay- 
er’s excited cry. 

And Polly’s: “There isn’t, papa! It 
was the wind from that open window!” 

“I’m going to look anyway,” declared 
Thayer, and his steps advanced toward the 
kitchen. 

Herb jumped for the carriage ropes. 
Hand over hand he started down, every 
second expecting Thayer’s head to bob 
into the shaft above him. A shadow fell 
across the open door of the Thayer pan- 
‘try. The blond head of Polly appeared, a 
‘bare instant and was withdrawn. 

“T told you, papa,” Herb heard, “it was 
' the wind. Nobody is here.” 

'- The shaft door closed. With his feet 
Herb pawed for the door which would let 
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him into his own suite. He was blessing 
the quick wit of Polly Thayer. 

Winded, he squatted on the floor of his 
own pantry. The cold tiling reminded 
him that he was in his stocking feet, that 
—that he had left his shoes on the top of 
the dumb-waiter! If those shoes were dis- 
covered 

“Great Czsar!’’ he groaned, and peered 
in vain up and down the dark shaft. The 
carriage was not in sight. He pulled at 
the controlling rope. It moved an inch, 
there was a jolt far below, and the rope 
stuck. The janitor had anchored the 
dumb-waiter in the basement! 

Herb’s head swam. Then he reasoned, 
after a moment, that after all the shoes 
might not be detected, and even should 
they be that the janitor might take for 
granted they were to be thrown out, and 
say nothing. Polly could be depended 
upon to quiet Mr. Thayer—and whatever 
the consequence, Herb had come into the 
possession of important facts. 

It was plain, however, that he dared not 
remain much longer in the La Guardia. 
Those missing shoes, the suspicions of Mr. 
Thayer. 


THE ice box prompted his hunger; his 
stomach demanded that milk and ap- 

ple, so he ate. While doing so he tried to 

fasten his mind upon a course of action. 

From Mr. Thayer he had gathered that 
his uncle had suffered losses, losses which 
old Winship had questioned. There was 
Polly’s theory that the stock speculations 
had disguised fraud, which in turn had 
supplied the motive for the murder; and 
the name of Rawn & Co. had been men- 
tioned. 

Great ghosts! Herb pondered; had it 
been Sol Rawn whom Polly had seen in 
the corridor? Rawn was the head of the 
brokerage concern, an oily, secretive, 
whispering sort of a man, a man not in 
the best of repute. It wasn’t like Winship 
James to have had dealings with Sol 
Rawn. And yet, Herb recalled, he had 
seen Rawn several times in Potter’s office, 
presumably awaiting audience with the old 
banker, 
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But Rawn did not strike Herb as one 
with nerve enough to resort to a pistol. 
He was clever enough to have conceived 
the murder, but—well, he didn’t fit in with 
its execution. Perhaps, at that, Polly was 
mistaken; maybe, as Krout had opined, 
she had deliberately fibbed. But no! That 
theory didn’t fit Polly; she must have seen 
somebody. 

A clock striking nine reminded Herb 
that time was flying. It was dark, black 
in the apartment now; clouds had blotted 
out the moon. Herb decided to make a 
try forthwith at solving the puzzle of the 
locked bathroom door. That was the par- 
ticular kink in the mystery which sug- 
gested the brain of Rawn; if cleared up 
it might furnish him a lead. 

The flash light Herb had left by the 
dumb-waiter. He found it at once and, 
thinking of his shoes, flashed the light to 
the bottom of the shaft. The carriage was 
there, but—a chill like trickling ice water 
ran down his spine—the shoes had van- 
ished ! 

Still, the chance was left that the janitor 
would think nothing unusual of his find— 
a chance Herb had to take, for once he had 
left the La Guardia he knew it would be 
dangerous business to return. Shoeless, 
he repaired to the bathroom in which Win- 
ship James had been killed. 

The door was of solid wood, without 
transom. Its bolt was of a kind common 
to hotels and many offices, strictly an in- 
side bolt, steel incased in the door, and 
worked by a small egg-shaped knob of 
gun-metal finish. 

No damage, Herb found, had been done 
the mechanism in the earlier forcing of 
the door; the bolt still shot into place with 
an amazing ease at a turn of the knob 
to the left. Down on his knees, aided by 
the flash light, he examined the little knob 
more closely. On its left, top surface 
was a scar, an almost imperceptible scar 
such as might have been cut by a small 
diamond file. The bolt itself was freshly 
oiled. 

“By Jove!” Herb muttered, and ran his 
finger tips thoughtfully over the mark. 


The door key, in place on the inside, pre- 
12A—POP. 
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cluded the possibility that the knob might 
have been flipped over by a wire thrust 
through the keyhole; besides, the scar was 
a cut, not an accidental scratch. 

It puzzled him. Long moments elapsed 
before he had an inkling of what purpose 
it could have served. 

Then, suddenly, he had it. A stout 
thread might have been tied about the 
knob, run down and under the door, and, 
by a tug at the thread, the knob turned 
and the bolt thrown—by a person in the 
hall. 

The tiny scar would have kept the 
thread from slipping off the smooth, 
rounded surface of the knob until suffi- 
cient pull had been exerted to turn it 
downward. Then the thread would have 
fallen off the inverted knob, and all evi- 
dence but the scar itself removed. 

The simplicity, and yet the ingenuity of 
the idea, caused Herb to smile. Palpably 
the trick had been rehearsed; no doubt, 
on some other door in the city, was a 
similar bolt with a similar file scar on its 
egg-shaped knob. If he could find that 
scarred knob! 

Herb never finished that thought. 
Somebody was coming into the apartment 
by the door in the corridor! 


VI. 


SPLIT second Herb was in panic. So 
softly had the outer door been un- 
locked, so quietly had the unknown visi- 
tor slipped through, that he was in the 
hall of the suite itself before Herb’s ears 
caught the warning, a sound like that of 
a coat sleeve brushed against wood. 

His first wild guess was that Krout or 
Tyson had learned of the shoes on the 
dumb-waiter, had identified them some- 
how and were hoping to take him by sur- 
prise. He thanked his stars that his flash 
light had been out when the other entered, 

In the bathroom Herb dared not movej 
even a loud breath might betray him. And 
the visitor, too, seemed to be listening—a 
full moment he listened and did not stir 
in his tracks. Then the ray of an electric 
torch darted like a searching arm out the 
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hall. Herb braced himself to spring; he 
wasn’t going to be taken without a fight, 
not after he had gone so far. 

But the light ray receded. A board 
creaked under a heavy foot in the living 
toom. Came the rolling whisk of window 
shades being drawn down, and the faint 
squeak of a door hinge. A light button 
was snapped in the direction of the study, 
followed by a faint, hurried rustle of pa- 
pers, the opening of a desk drawer. 

Herb straightened from his cramped 
posture, edged from the bathroom into the 
hall. The visitor was alone, evidently 
thought himself alone in the apartment; 
it was probably Detective Krout come 
back to examine the contents of Winship 
James’ private desk. But—Herb frowned 
—if Krout, why the detective’s furtive air, 
his caution in prowling about with a flash 
light ? 

Some vague seventh sense warned Herb 
that all was not right, and he crept out 
the hall toward the living room with the 
disconcerting sensation that he might be 
walking into a trap. The utter darkness, 
while it shielded him, was an unknown 
quantity, therefore ominous. He kept 
close to the wall, uneasily guarding against 
attack from all sides. Instinct and curi- 
osity demanded that he determine for a 
certainty who was in the study, while 
sober judgment warned him to hold back, 
to get out of that place of imminent dan- 
ger. 

Curiosity won. Herb gained the living 
toom’s arched doorway and ventured a 
step into the room itself. Twenty feet 
from him was the study door; a streak of 
light which framed it was evidence that 
it was all but closed and that the desk 
light was burning. 

The man in the study, from the sounds, 
was making a hasty search through the 
papers of the desk, stopping at intervals 
of seconds to listen. Suddenly he uttered 
a guttural ejaculation and the light in the 
study was switched out. Once more the 
study door creaked and the bulk of a man 

“was outlined against one of the living- 
room windows. 

‘In consternation, Herb could only stare. 
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Had some sound betrayed him, or had 
the other found the paper that he sought 
and was thus abruptly departing? 

Plainly the man was not Krout; nor was 
he Tyson. That figure against the win- 
dow was huge—more like the gambler 
Slattery’s. Was Slattery leagued with 
Rawn? Was it he whom Polly had seen? 
If so, and this was Slattery: 

There was a grimness, a threat in that 
figure, in the hunch of the head on stooped 
shoulders. The man advanced, fumbling 
with his flash light. Herb on trembling 
limbs backed into the hall. 

His one chance, he thought wildly, was 
a quick, silent run for the library. Should 
that fail—— 

His blood froze. His hands, groping 
behind him, came into contact with the 
corridor door. That door was being 
opened! Through the aperture was thrust 
the muzzle of a pistol! 


HE door itself, swinging to admit 

the newcomer, caused Herb to jump. 
He jumped aside instinctively as at the 
touch of a snake, jumped with a harsh, 
choked gasp! A pistol flash stabbed the 
darkness of the living room. The man 
who had just entered from the corridor 
crumpled up and pitched face down on 
the floor. 

In an instant it happened; that instant 
Herb stood as stunned. The light 
streamed in from the corridor. In its 
path Herb saw Krout sprawled in a heap 
on the inner hall floor. The detective’s 
head was bleeding; he did not stir. 

Next Herb knew that other in the apart- 
ment, the big man who had shot, was 
gliding forward. His pistol was held 
teady. Though only an arm’s length 
away, he seemingly did not see Herb, nor 
could Herb make out his face. The big 
man stooped swiftly over Krout, his back 
to Herb. 

“Alive, eh?” he snarled. He raised his 
clubbed pistol. 

Like an unseen bobcat from a limb, 
Herb sprang. 

Down went the two. Krout groaned 
when they crashed into him. Herb’s right 
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hand gripped the big man’s pistol wrist, 
his left arm encircled the other’s neck. 

They rolled, the big man straining to 
free his pistol, Herb holding the weapon 
off and tightening his arm about that 
throat. Herb knew he was at grips with 
the murderer of his uncle; he knew that 
the fellow would kill. 

In vain Herb tried to break the hold of 
that iron chin which crushed into-his arm 
and pinioned it. The big man’s strength 
seemed unnatural, his blood fired by a 
drug. With his free left fist he pummeled 
Herb’s exposed face. 

Suddenly he heaved up his bulk, blow- 
ing like a whale; he lurched back again, 
viciously, with all his weight. Herb’s head 
banged the floor; the pistol was ripped 
from his grasp. 

“Now!” snarled the big man, rising. 
SV ott ll ——” 

Raised upon his elbow, Krout shot. 

In a blaze of sudden light Herb saw 
that, saw the blurred figures of men 
crowding into the room, and beside him, 
half pinning him down, the writhing body 
of his uncle’s secretary, Wiley Potter! 
Tyson strode forward, his pistol leveled. 

“Don’t shoot!” groaned Potter. “I’m 
done! I—give up!” 

“Potter!” gasped Herb. 

Then the room went black. 


H ERB opened his eyes. He was upon 

his own bed, in his own half of the 
suite, and his ears buzzed like a hive of 
bees. Wet cloths swathed his head, on 
the back of which was a lump that seemed 
the size of an apple. Doctor Marion, the 
James family physician, stood by his bed- 
side and near the door hovered House De- 
tective Tyson, and Gleason, the La Guar- 
dia manager. 

“What happened ?”” demanded Herb and 
tried to rise. He was still dizzy and con- 
fused, but excepting that bump on his head 
he appeared uninjured. 

“Easy, Herbert,” cautioned Doctor 
Marion. “You got a bad blow and it 
knocked you out a while. Drink this and 
be quiet. Tyson can tell you all about 
things in the morning.” 
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Herb pushed aside the glass of medi- 
cine which Doctor Marion offered. He 
clenched his teeth and sat up. He remem- 
bered now—the encounter in the dark, the 
shooting, that blow which had put him 
out. 

“What happened?” he insisted again. 
“Where’s Krout—and Mr. Potter?” 

Doctor Marion shrugged resignedly. 
“Since he must know, Tyson, I suppose 
you had better tell him the high spots. It 
will help clear his head and then maybe 
he will sleep.” The doctor turned to 
Herb. “We’re proud of you, my boy. 
You did a real night’s work.” 

Old Tyson came forward, fumbling his 
hat. “All charges have been withdrawn 
against you, Mr. James. Potter confessed 
before he died. He killed your uncle. An’ 
Mr. Krout wants to thank you for savin’ 
his life.” 

“So it was Potter!” Herb ejaculated, 
“And he is dead ?” 

“Dead, which is no more than his des 
serts,” replied old Tyson. “He killed your 
uncle. He’d’ve killed you and Krout too 
if he could’ve. He’d been taking dope, 
sir, for five or six years. Evidence of 
that was in records in your uncle’s desk— 
hospital reports an’ the like which showed 
old Mr. James had tried to have him 
cured. 

“When we found that your uncle had 
been murdered, sir, that he hadn’t killed 
himself like Potter had tried to make it 
appear, Potter got afraid that them rec- 
ords in the desk-might turn suspicion on 
him. He came in to-night to get ’em when 
he thought the apartment was empty.” 

“And it was your shoes, my boy,” in- 
terjected Doctor Marion, “that probably 
saved you from Potter.” 

“My shoes?” echoed Herb vaguely. 

“Yep,” Tyson went on. “The janitor 
found ’em on top of the dumb-waiter and 
notified us. Krout, bein’ a pretty sharp 
observer, recognized the shoes as yourn 
and concluded you must be hidin’ in the 
apartment. He came up to get you, and 
Potter got him—almost.” 

“Then Krout is all right?” 

“He will be in a week or two,” answered 
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the doctor. ‘“‘Potter’s bullet pierced his 
shoulder, a painful but not serious wound. 
The detective is mighty grateful to you, 
Herbert.” 

“And I to him,” said Herb heartily. He 
frowned in thought, piecing together the 
incidents of the hectic evening. The 
Thayers, he recalled, had said something 
about stocks; and why had Potter mur- 
~ dered his Uncle Winship? 

Herb put his questions to old Tyson. 

“Your uncle trusted Potter,” the house 
detective explained. “He believed Potter 
was cured of the dope habit, an’ for a year 

“or more—he not bein’ well—he let Potter 
tun his affairs for him. Potter entered 
stock orders with Rawn & Co. in your 
uncle’s name. Rawn, who was in on the 
swindle, ‘bucketed’ the orders. 

“The scheme was for Potter to rob old 
Mr. James an’ account for the shortage 
by pointing to the Rawn books, which 
would’ve made it look as if your uncle had 
lost in speculation. Of course, Rawn him- 
self was to disappear until things blew 
over—which he did.” 

“T see,” and Herb nodded. “The Rawn 
transactions, of which my uncle knew 
nothing, were nevertheless down on 
Rawn’s books, but put in my uncle’s 

. Name.” 

“That’s it, Mr. James, exactly; but 
a day or two ago your uncle found out 
that Potter was dealing with Rawn & Co. 
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and became suspicious. He went to his 
lawyer for advice about it, and Potter 
discovered this. 

“Then, to prevent exposure, Potter 
killed your uncle in a way he felt sure 
would bring a verdict of suicide, all of 
which fitted into the original plot. Don’t 
you see, sir, it’d be perfectly logical for 
your uncle to take his life because of his 
supposed stock losses. At that, Rawn an’ 
Potter would’ve got away with it, likely, 
if Potter hadn’t forgot that an automatic 
pistol throws its shell.” 

“T’ll be switched!” exclaimed Herb. 

It was Potter then, he pondered, whom 
Polly had seen in the corridor; Potter was 
the mysterious ‘“Who’s-it” whom Polly 
had suspected all along. Suddenly, at the 
thought of Polly’s loyalty, he glowed: she 
had never lost faith in him, she had fought 
for him when he had needed her. As for 
himself 

Herb’s estimate of himself began to 
dwindle, to shrink. There was no use 
longer to dodge facts: he had been a cad 
in the way he had treated Polly, a cad 
in the way he had deceived his dead uncle. 
Something inside of him began to hurt, 
to hurt with a pain sharper by far than 
the pain in the back of his head. 

“Doctor Marion,” he said huskily, 
“would you and Mr. Tyson mind stepping 
from the room a moment? I—lI’d like to 
telephone Miss Thayer.” 


—S=e— 


CHECKING up claims for workmen’s compensation for injuries doesn’t at 
first glance seem an especially cheerful sort of job, but employees of the New 
York State Labor Department who handle these applications get a laugh out of 
them now and then. For example, there was this hard-luck story: “I was put- 
ting waste in bag with feet and bag tore away from part that it was fastened to 
in the floor, when the bag was three quarters full, bag gave way and went from 
main floor to cellar. I was in the bag.” Another man, who wanted to be accu- 
rate, wrote: “Fell seventeen feet, no inches, approximately.” Still another, in 
describing the extent of his injuries, surprised his readers by informing them 
that “Cap came off my knee and let the water run out.” But perhaps the oddest 
accident of all befell the New York longshoreman who “fell off the bull works.” 


Plotluck 


By Theodore Seixas Solomons 
Author of ‘‘H’almar the Horse,” ‘‘The Shoe Clue,” Ete. 


If you haven’t what you need, some one else may 
have. Two short story writers discover the truth. 


S he looked over the garden wall 
and gazed into the well-lit study, 
Fletcher Barrett, hungry, shiver- 
ing, began to mutter—a thing he 

had never done before his mind fell prey 
to the despair of the down-and-outer. 

“Observe him at his desk, his surround- 
ings sumptuous!” Even in soliloquy Bar- 
rett’s English was irreproachable. ‘The 
fat, sleek rascal! Books, papers, swivel- 
chair—everything. Ah, and leisure—con- 
found him!” 

Not that Barrett knew the occupant of 
the study who, in a velvet smoking jacket, 
his hair immaculate, seemed somewhat un- 
der thirty. The shabby man in the tattered 
overcoat standing in the side street obvi- 
ously was venting his spleen against a 
type, or a class, not an individual. He 
might have been a Red—if he were not 
just then so blue! 

Small wonder, for the early evening of 
that December night was perishing cold. 


Sleet lay on the pavement. Fletcher Bar- 
rett stood like a crane, on one foot. Only 
he changed feet frequently. 

He had been a good-natured fellow, and 
his scowling outburst brought some of this 
back to him now. “Rather nice face, how- 
ever—come to think of it,” he hastened to 
amend. And with this thought a bold 
project entered his mind, hunger born. 

“Nobody with him, and an outside en- 
trance to his study. Dash him, he ought 
to!” 

He considered his approach to the lit- 
tle side entrance. He might climb over 
the wall at the rear end, or go around to 
the front of the house on the brilliantly 
lighted avenue and boldly enter the gar- 
den instead of mounting the broad, stone 
steps to the front door. 

He decided upon the former route, re- 
treated down the dim side street tq the 
back of the premises and painfully vaulted 
the wall, dropping into the soft earth of a 
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flower bed on the inside. He walked 
quickly to the side entrance, noiselessly 
ascended to the door—and paused. 

If he knocked, the sleek-haired young 
man within would naturally come to the 
door, open it, and subject his visitor to a 
careful inspection. Fatal! On the other 
hand, should the door be unlocked, Barrett 
might enter, approach, speak—and his 
chance was better for the loan he proposed 
to suggest. It was wretched form, of 
course, but—— 

He turned the knob, the door opened, 
he stepped within and closed the door as 
he glanced past many bookshelves and a 
long, magazine-littered center table to the 
desk at the room’s end. The swivel chair 
was vacant! Evidently the young man 
had decided to leave at the very time when 
Barrett had decided to enter. 

The intruder shrugged his shoulders in- 
differently. The young man had gone for 
a drink, perhaps, or to answer some sort 
of summons, and would probably return 
shortly. In the meantime—— “Gracious, 
this is comfortable!’ muttered Fletcher 
Barrett, as he turned his back to the ruddy 
glow of an open hearth. 

Waiting, he observed that the appoint- 
ments of the library were sumptuous in- 
deed. Not only was it a perfect work- 
toom for an intellectual, but a delight to 
the eye of an artist, being adorned with 
many rare and beautiful objects. The rug 
must have cost—Barrett placed the tips of 
four thin fingers to his forehead at the 
thought. 


"THE minutes passed. He could hear 
no sound. Was the man coming back? 
It was extremely doubtful. Temptation 
assailed the hungry, desperate man. He 
would surely be taken for a burglar, any- 
how. Why not have the game—a little, 
at least; for a few meals, a pair of whole 
shoes—as well as the name? 
Temporizing, he approached the desk, 
looked it over—papers, writings, cigarette 
ends innumerable in a large receptacle, 
_ boxes of unsmoked ones close at hand. On 
the right an immense dictionary on a stand 
of its own; on the left a little carved table. 


‘gency. This was the time! 
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Gingerly, his heart beating, Barrett 
opened a drawer. Papers, documents— 
whatever they were. He hesitated, loath 
to go on with this, and glanced again at 
the objects upon the desk. Conveniently 
placed were several books between book- 
ends of costly design. A thesaurus, a 
book of quotations, something on phote 
plays and—Barrett’s eyes dilated—“How 
to Write Salable Fiction.” 

Footsteps in a hallway leading to the 
study froze the intruder with horror just 
as his brow had darkened at the sight of 
a book that strongly suggested the occu- 
pant’s vocation—or avocation. 

“Curse him!” Barrett muttered—but 
whether for coming back at an inoppor- 
tune moment or for writing fiction, who 
could say? The mood was a decisive one, 
however. He jerked out the contents of 
the drawer, thrust them into his overcoat 
pockets and fled the study precipitately, 
goaded by fear of detection. 

A moment he crouched in the shadows 
in the rear of the garden. Then he sprang 
over the wall and walked rapidly down 
the side street, turning into Fourth 
Avenue and joining the throng—safe! 

A dozen blocks south, and he halted in 
front of a cheap coffee stand. He took 
off his hat and felt in its lining for a dime 
hidden there against a time of dire emer- 
Excitement 
and self-disgust had united with the crav- 
ings of hunger to make him sick with 
weakness. Coffee was what he wanted— 
two cups of it, if that could be arranged. 
He entered and put his proposition to 
the greasy counterman who presided— 
no doughnuts or other food accompani- 
ment to a cup of coffee, but another cup, 
instead. 

He won his point, took the first cup of 
the beverage—it was just that rather than 
coffee—in much-restrained sips, and 
avidly gulped the second. Then he re- 
sumed his long way down, across, and 
down again to his lodgings, and up and 
up to the small cubical space that was his 
room. 

He lighted the gas, bolted the door— 
though it was only conscience that created 
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the necessity—and withdrew the spoils of 
his first burglarious raid from the over- 
coat pockets. He did not remove the 
overcoat. For two weeks he had not re- 
moved it, indoors, until ready to go to 
bed. 

Sitting down at a small wooden table, 
he pawed over the loot, hoping, yet fear- 
ing, to find valuables. These emotions 
were defeated—papers, only papers, and 
of a strictly non-negotiable kind. Some 
letters, some copied-out quotations, many 
notes—and a manuscript of a story, neatly 
typewritten, the first few lines showing 
corrections. 

Fletcher Barrett threw back his frowzy 
head and laughed until his sides ached. 
“Not,” he gurgled, “grand larceny, at least. 
Petty, only. Exceedingly petty, or I miss 
my guess!” 

Contemptuously he felt the thickness of 
the clipped manuscript. “Six or seven 
thousand words of it, at least,” he de- 
cided. “Words, words!” He buried his 
face in his hands. 

Again he laughed—raucously, this time, 
with a very ringing of derision. “Im- 
agine it! My first stooping to crime. And 
this!’ 

He seized the thing, ready to fling it 
on the floor. He remembered how often 
in the past, when he read manuscript for 
a stipend, he had refrained from flinging 
them into a waste-paper basket—he had 
such a thing, then—only because the writ- 
ers, poor fools, valued them. But, as he 
held the absurd thing aloft, he suddenly 
remembered the book—his book—‘How 
to Write Salable Fiction,” and he laughed 
again and put the manuscript on the table 
in front of him. 

“T wonder,” he mused, “whether it would 
be possible to detect the influence of this 
masterpiece of mine.” Iodine, or aniline 
or something of that sort, he remembered, 
would color appreciably a million, or ten 
or twenty million times its volume of wa- 
ter—or some other fluid. Could it be pos- 
sible that in these six or eight thousand 
words his own “Hows” had produced ap- 
preciable coloration? 

He doubted it. He knew that during 
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three years of effort to apply those 
“Hows,” he himself had not been able to 
impress any editor of standing with any 
such conviction. But he was a theorist, 
alas! He had form, technique, a skill in 
mere words. He was substanceless, empty. 
He was, himself, no living proof of the 
uselessness of his book. This other chap, 
whose den he had burglarized, might 

He began to read the manuscript, and 
knew by his wanting his pipe that he in- 
tended to read on. Not that the fellow 


could write—not in the least. He wrote 
grammatically—that was all. But some- 
thing was going to happen. You knew 


that right from the beginning. Even the 
rambling start could not conceal the fact 
that an interesting man was going to meet 
an interesting situation and do something 
strange, gripping. 

“By Jove!” said the mutterer. “What’s 
this, anyhow? 

He read on, starting to turn a page be- 
fore he reached the bottom of it. His pipe 
went out, but he did not know it. Feel- 
ingly, he cursed the writer for thwarting, 
by his clumsiness and circumlocution, the 
desire, indeed the very lust of the reader, 
to get on—and on—and find out what was 
to be next in this most singular, most ab- 
sorbing plot. 


BARRETT felt like one wading through 

a wheat bin for gold pieces scattered 
through it. No, not wheat—chaff. But 
the gold! It was worth the wading. 

Toward the end he had a vague sense 
that what he was really doing was elimi- 
nating and reconstructing as he read— 
thrusting aside the noxious phrases and 
substituting pith and point and felicity, 
weaving a suitable vehicle for the splendid 
thing that the writer—calling him a 
writer !—had conceived. 

And then the end—the marvelous end! 
He did not anticipate it. How could he 
—or any one? And yet it was the only 
ending—logical, inevitable, just as it was 
unpredictable and dumfounding. 

“Gosh!’’ almost shouted Fletcher Bar- 
rett. He sat back in his rickety chair, en- 
joying the miraculous story that had been 
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buried in the mess—enjoying it too much, 
as yet, for thought of anything else. 

When he came to, as it were, his first 
reaction was against himself. 

“If,” he averred solemnly, “ “The Bar- 
rett Hows’ are in the least responsible for 
the annihilation of this great story my 
sleek young plutocrat has written, I ought 
to be burned in effigy by every editorial 
office in the country.” 

It was clear, however, that even if his 
book had not depraved this piece of fic- 
tion, it certainly had not leavened it; and 
Barrett decided that the colorative power 
of “The Barrett Hows,” as his college 
classes had called it, was something well 
under that of aniline or iodine—or what- 
ever the substance was. 

The amateur burglar had slept part of 
the day—in lieu of dining. He was any- 
thing but sleepy. Zeal—the old zeal for 
this work that he had thought flickered out 
long ago—seized him. He got out paper, 
found an old-fashioned pen—his fountain 
pen had been pawned a week before—and 
attacked the manuscript, recasting it as he 
proceeded. 

It was a labor of love. He had no 
thought of doing anything with the pil- 
fered piece of property practically—which 
is our common term for remuneratively. 
It was just that here was this fairy prin- 
cess of a plot, imprisoned in the formless 
monstrosity that the young man had 
thought to be a story, crying to Barrett to 
be let out that she might shine upon him 
effulgently. 

Food? What was food? Warmth? 
Who needed it? Or, rather, this princess 
was both food and warmth to the artist, 
the visionary, the ex-medallist of belles-let- 
tres, sunk through an obstinate imprac- 
ticality to the bottom of the pit of poverty 
arid want. 

He was, or had been, a genius, many 
had said, marveling at his elegance, his 
style, his superficial craftsmanship. No 
editor had said it, however; for he could 
not plot. He had no ingenuity, no fancy. 
He could shape, he could not create. 

“What the fiction editors had said—in 
regretful notes, for he rarely had received 
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a straight rejection slip—was that it 
seemed too bad to waste so exceptional a 
talent for expression upon plot material 
that was not worth being expressed! He 
might have done hack work—but not 
Fletcher Barrett! He much preferred 
dishwashing. He was not a good dish- 
washer, however. Any active young negro 
could wash dishes all around him. 

Here was a plot that was a superpip- 
pin! To it Fletcher Barrett applied all 
of his old cunning and much that was new, 
sprung by magic into being at the siren call 
of the enchanted princess. He toiled, he 
sweated—but whistled at the toil. 

Day dawned, and still he toiled—lov- 
ingly, over the ending, the marvelous, un- 
dreamed-of ending, a fit exemplar for a 
new “Hows,” or a new “How,” rather— 
“How to End a Story!” With the last 
words penned, he rose, reeled to his bed,. 
tucked himself under the blankets and fell 
asleep. 

Shortly after noon, he arose and sought 
a friend only less needy than himself, a 
young Italian who was too much a musi- 
cian to make a good dishwasher. With 
him, now that he felt himself possessed of 
a potential asset—for practicality had 
come with sleep and the reassertion of the 
hunger pangs—he was willing to dine. He 
refused dessert, out of consideration for 
his friend’s purse, but took a second cup 
of coffee. Then he returned to his lodg- 
ing and reread the story. 


T was excellent—the telling, that is. 

The story itself defied adjectives, of 
course. And Barrett now, for the first 
time, glanced at the name and address 
typed at the head of the first page and at 
the bottom of the last. The address was 
that of the house he had burglarized. The 
author’s name was Waldo Franklin Edge- 
worth. 

It was only at this moment that Fletcher 
Barrett became conscious of the nature 
and gravity of the dilemma in which his 
theft had placed him. How could he pub- 
lish the story? There was no question of 
its acceptability to any one of a dozen 
editors of America’s greatest magazines. 
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But under what name could it be pub- 
lished ? 

Hardly a phrase remained of the orig- 
inal story, but Waldo Franklin Edgeworth 
would recognize the tale as his own the 
moment his eyes fell upon it. It was 
likely that he would not read the maga- 
zine in which.it might appear, but some 
friend would. 

Barrett knew these amateur writers. 
They possessed, each of them, a comfort- 
able complement of victims to whom they 
read their work. No, it was a cinch that 
sooner or later—probably sooner—the 
sleek-haired aspirant for literary honors 
would confront the theft, or the plagia- 
tism, to put it more mildly. 

Then what? Why, recourse to the edi- 
tor, naturally. And the editor would look 
up Mr. Fletcher Barrett—or have a min- 
ion of the law attend to it! 

Besides, Fletcher Barrett already had 
bitterly repented his one lapse from hon- 
esty. He had been the victim, in a sense, 
of a peculiarly malign series of circum- 
stances—a concatenation of them he might 
have called it but for his passion for the 
simple words of the true stylist. Never 
again! But he could as easily have vaulted 
the Woolworth Tower from the bottom of 
a coal hole in the sidewalk as renounced 
the chance to spring that wonderful piece 
of fiction upon the editorial and reading 
public. 

He must publish it, but he could not 
take the money—not all of it, certainly. 
Nor the credit. Or, again, not all of it. 

Yet to divide either with the rightful 
owner of the original tale seemed equally 
impossible. His very hair tangled at the 
complications the idea suggested. 

He evolved, finally, what he felt to be 
the only solution of the problem. He 
would send the story to the very high-class 
and liberally paying magazine, which he 
knew it fitted, in the name of the original 
writer—Waldo Edgeworth. But he would 
write the accompanying letter as though 
he were an agent of Edgeworth. Of 
course he would use a fictitious name and 
an evasive address. 


Edgeworth should have the fame. He, 
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Barrett, should have the money. It was 
more than a fifty-fifty division, for Barrett 
was in dire need of both money and fame, 
while Edgeworth, obviously, was only in 
need of fame. He was quite sure that if 
he were to put the question to that wealthy 
young dilettante, Edgeworth would give 
up twice or thrice the price that any maga- 
zine would pay, for the sake of securing 
for himself the authorship of the story. 

He borrowed a typewriter and next day 
sent the story to the magazine he had se- 
lected. His note named, in curt politeness, 
a specific price for the manuscript—seven 
hundred and fifty dollars. He signed him- 
self as James L. Marsh, and gave the ad- 
dress of his young Italian friend. 

Fletcher Barrett was an excellent judge 
of literary values and knew it. He was 
quite sure of what would happen. 


THE reason why Waldo Edgeworth left 

his study for fifteen minutes, during 
which an amateur burglar occupied it, was 
that his sister, Millie, wanted him to see 
how she and Elaine looked before the two 
of them and two young men left the house 
to attend a wedding party. 

Elaine was their third cousin who lived 
with them when she was not living with 
her maiden aunt or doing stunts around 
the world. Elaine did things, and did not 
like people who did not, or could not— 
except. Waldo. Of course she liked 
Waldo. In the first place it was the natu- 
ral thing to like Waldo, for he was not 
only harmless but charming. In the next 
place—well, she liked him anyhow. 

But there was a fly in the ointment of 
her marked esteem. He did not do things, 
He was not inclined to stunts, though he 
traveled, retiredly, as it were. Elaine had 
not the slightest objection to literature, if 
one was minded that way. Provided one 
did something in it. 

Waldo was quite sure that his sane and 
efficient management of the Edgeworth 
properties was warrant enough for Elaine 
to risk marrying him, and that whether 
he became a celebrity in current litera- 
ture or not, marry him she would, evett- 
tually, provided some other man did. not. 
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heave-to in the offing of the young lady’s 
regard with a bunch of stunts to his credit. 
It was that risky it kept Waldo plugging 
away at his fiction. 

He knew his weakness—just as Fletcher 
Barrett knew his. Only Fletcher Barrett 
had not needed to be told that he had 
nothing to offer in the way of plots. But 
Waldo Edgeworth would have imagined 
that his form and style were excellent, his 
technique faultless, and only his plots 
ridiculous and futile if sundry amiable edi- 
tors had not explained to him, by letter 
and in personal talks, that his difficulties 
‘were the other way round. 
~ So, more to please them than because he 
thought they were right, he studied and 
studied and studied books on the art of 
the thing. Barrett’s had had its turn— 
at and just prior to the date of the bur- 
glary. Waldo agreed with everything Bar- 
rett, and his numerous predecessors be- 
tween the book-ends on the desk, had said 
about the art. Who could disagree with 
them? It was all so plain! 

Waldo Franklin Edgeworth returned to 
his “work” in fifteen minutes, after assur- 
ing both girls that their regalia was a 
knock-out. He was somewhat knocked 
out himself when ‘the found his study door 
ajar and a drawer of his desk open—and 
rifled. 

He could not remember what was in the 
‘drawer, exactly. He had that in common 
with the literary artist, that he was no mar- 
tinet about having things in their places 
and just so. But he had intended, in a 
few minutes, to go on with the final revi- 
sion of “The Loved and Lost,” and he had 
a vague impression that he had thrust the 
manuscript in that drawer. 

Frantically, he made search of the other 
drawers and found he was right. The fool 
burglar, surprised by his return, had had 
time only to clean out that drawer, leav- 
ing real valuables—that is, things valuable 
to the burglar—elsewhere in the desk. 

The reason why Waldo would have pre- 
ferred the loss of these other things—yes, 
and the mahogany desk and the rug and 
the walls and ceiling of the room, also— 
to the loss of the manuscript was because, 
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while he did not care for the plot so much, 
he believed that now, at last; he had done 
a good piece of writing—form, structure, 
unity, suspense, climax—the whole com- 
plement of qualities necessary to dress up 
a story to go out and win an editor. Ae 
was torrid! 

His first impulse was to ring up the 
police. Indeed, he had already grasped 
the desk phone and fingered the receiver 
when he reflected that if the culprit were 
found—though that was unlikely—a po- 
liceman, a desk sergeant, an inspector, and 
a dozen reporters would finger “The 
Loved and Lost,” and 

Heavens! “The Loved and Lost!” 
That’s what they would say of it. It was 
Mr. Waldo Franklin Edgeworth’s loved- 
and-last attempt at a short story. They 
might even go so far as to recall that it 
is the nondescript cur that the small boy 
loves and weeps for—when it is lost—and 
not the thoroughbred. He gritted his teeth 
and resolved to forget it—and especially 
to say nothing of the occurrence either to 
his mother or his sister or Elaine. 


ONCE or twice, during the next few 
months, he attempted to rewrite from 
memory the story of “The Loved and 
Lost.” But each time he threw the first 
pages into his wastebasket, where, he sup- 
posed—or in some equivalent of one—the 
burglar, too, had thrown the story. Then, 
one day, while he was “working” on a 
novelette, in upon him burst Millie. 

Her hands were behind her. On her 
face was a stern expression falsified by 
twittering eyes. 

“You're a splendid specimen!” she be- 
gan caustically. “Think you’re clever, 
don’t you? Mean, contemptible thing!” 

Waldo carefully drew two small, up- 
right, parallel lines on the sheet before 
him, indicating that his villain had ceased 
hissing, and turned a calm face upon his 
irate sister. 

“Rather scathing of you, Miss Edge- 
worth. What’s it all about?” 

“Innocent! What I want to know is 
how long you intended keeping it from the 
family ?” 
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“Well,” answered Waldo consideringly, 
“murder will out, you know. Why con- 
fess until it 7s out? Eh, may I ask again 
what it is you have up your sleeve, or 
rather, I should say, behind your back?” 

“This! she almost shouted at him, wav- 
ing aloft the current issue of one of the 
magazines. “If Elaine hadn’t looked it 
over idly in a hotel lobby this morning— 
and seen your name—mother and I would 
have had the humiliation of being rung up 
by some friend or other and made to seem 
fools!” 

Millie could maintain her dignity no 
longer. “Oh, Waldo, you dear, sweet 
thing!” 

Waldo Franklin Edgeworth, uninter- 
ested in stunts, was nevertheless a sport. 
The magic of Elaine’s name on his sister’s 
lips galvanized him. He was stunned, be- 
wildered—but self-possessed. One of his 
comrades had a favorite expression. 
Waldo had made a note of it, for fictional 
use, only. But he remembered it now— 
and acted on it: “When in doubt, keep 
your trap closed!” 

“Lemme see, sis,” he requested casually, 
though his brain reeled. 

He tried to handle the infernal thing 
with unshaking hands. On the first page 
of magazine matter—page one sixty-five 
of the “book”—was the feature story, “By 
Waldo Franklin Edgeworth.” The story 
was called “The Painted Fang!” 

He had glanced over the first half col- 
umn before he saw that “The Loved and 
Lost” was found. It seemed to have suf- 
fered a stroke of amnesia, but this was 
it. Waldo turned away, to lay the maga- 
zine down on his desk—and hide his face 
while he did some lightning brain work. 

“As I said, murder will out,” he re- 
marked to his sister. 

“Give it to me!” she shrieked. “I want 
to show it to mother. None of us have 
read it, yet-—even Elaine hasn’t more than 
glanced over it.” She looked up at him 
proudly. “Well, you might let me kiss 
you!” 

Waldo obligingly turned his cheek. He 
felt as if it were “the other one!” Then 
Millie escorted him—half dragging the 
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modest fellow—into the hallway and up- 
stairs. 

His explanation was something like 
this: “Well, you know, I’ve emitted quite 
a bit of smoke, but no fire. You've all 
conceded that I had some promise, but 
mighty little performance. At least that’s 
what you were too kind—too infernally 
kind—to say right out. I got rather tired 
of showing you encouraging letters. Come 
now, wasn’t this the best way?” 

“Very likely,” replied Elaine, speaking - 
for herself. “Congratulations, of course.” 

His mother and sister went part of the 
way with her. But they stopped at the 
acceptance. When the story was accepted 
it was sheer cruelty of him not to tell them 
—not to have shown them the check—the 
real money that was said to be the test, 
always. And, by the way, what was the 
check? 

The check, explained Waldo—well, you 
know, that depended on the magazine, the 
repute of the author—many _ things. 
Waldo discoursed on this point until his 
mother, who was an exceedingly sympa- 
thetic woman, intimated that it was rather 
hard on a young writer to force him to 
divulge the amount of a first check; 
whereupon Waldo smiled wryly and as- 
sured them that while he had reasons, of 
dignity and otherwise, for not caring to 
mention the precise sum, he would at least 
say that the amount of it would probably 
surprise them when he told them what it 
was—some day. 

“All I want to know is,” said Elaine, 
“that you didn’t pay them anything, or 
at least, let them have it for nothing. You 
didn’t, did you, Waldo?” 

“I certainly did not,” was the indignant 
reply. And this most embarrassing fea- 
ture of the conversation disposed of, com- 
ments and felicitations were general. 


WaALbo EDGEWORTH, escaping at 

last, flew out of the house to the news 
stand, returning presently—by his private 
study entrance—with a copy of “The 
Painted Fang.” He had the rest of the 
magazine with it, of course, but he was 
not interested in anything but his. story— 
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except its illustrations. These were excel- 
lent, of course. 

He read it, at first with pain. The plot 
was there, with practically no change. But 
the handling of the plot—the writing of 
the story—well, he felt strongly the for- 
eign note. 

Later on he got used to this foreign note 
and rather liked it. 

He exhaled a long breath, lit a cigarette 
and cogitated. He felt like a castaway 
who had had a crown thrust upon him by 
a bunch of cannibals. It was up to him 
to go on playing the part or be eaten alive. 
Could he go on playing it? Could he de- 
liver the goods—more goods? 

The genesis of this luck, or ill luck, 
whichever it was to prove, was plain to 
him, The burglar had shown the manu- 
script to some comparatively intelligent 
friend who had told him what it was and 
suggested that he take it to a professional 
and get his advice. 

Of course the burglar, when he went to 
the professional, had told him—no, no, it 
must have been the intelligent friend who 
went on behalf of the burglar. And he 
told the professional that here was a story 
he had written—palming himself off on 
the writer as Waldo Franklin Edgeworth, 
of course—and would the professional 
kindly look it over and say what to do 
with it. 

The writer, or some other writer, who 
knew the trick of the entrée—the selling 
technique—rewrote the story, sold it, and 
presumably divvied up with the burglar 
or his friend. 

It was plainly a case for letting sleep- 
ing dogs lie. The burglar or his friend 
would never go back to that writer again, 
and the magazine editor knew, profession- 
ally, only Waldo Franklin Edgeworth. He 
must have thought mighty well of the 
revamped work or he wouldn’t have fea- 
tured it. 

Waldo threw out his chest. Here was 
‘a good beginning—somewhat meretricious, 
but distinctly encouraging. And, whether 
‘hé wanted to or not, he’d have to take ad- 
vantage of this delectable burglar’s adven- 
ture in literature, and come along with an- 
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other story—and another. It was do or 
die! 

He looked up old notes of the story and 
managed to piece out a fairly accurate re- 
draft of it. He then made an intensive 
comparative study of the two. It was 
clearly up to him to eat humble pie on 
the question of style and form. The pro- 
fessional writer’s version had sold, and 
sold well. His, he knew, would have elic- 
ited the melancholy tribute of a rejection 
slip. 

He thought he had got the combination 
when he finished this exhaustive analysis. 
And he proceeded to apply what he had 
learned in the rewriting of his most prom- 
ising story. He took great pains with it, 
even coming as near as he dared to plagia- 
tizing upon himself, as it were. 

He sent out the story to the same maga- 
zine and walked his study floor for six 
days. Then the story came back—with 
labored apologies and regrets. The editor 
would be delighted to see some recent 
work of Mr. Edgeworth’s! 

Waldo cursed feelingly, thrust out his 
jaw and tackled another. But the first 
he sent out again to another magazine, 
just to see what would happen. What 
happened was a rejection slip. 

The new story, worked over and over, 
went out to the magazine that had pub- 
lished gladly “The Painted Fang.” It 
came back with more regrets. But the let- 
ter was shorter this time and a trifle more 
formal. 

They were asking him—in the house, the 
three women—how he was getting on with 
his newer work. And he had told them, 
with cheerful mendacity, that things were 
going swimmingly. Any more accept- 
ances? Oh, no. You see it doesn’t do to 
try a story at all—he’d found that out— 
until it was right! They approved this 
course. “The Painted Fang” had been 
right. 


WALDO saw the handwriting on the 
wall. On the wall of the royal can- 
nibal hut! So he decided to take his pride 
in his hands—and advertise. 
The text of his “personal” was guarded. 
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“Would the writer who lately revised a 
story for an amateur very successfully 
kindly communicate with advertiser and 
thereby learn something greatly to his ad- 
vantage ?” 

He would have liked to be more specific. 
But Elaine and others idled over news- 
papers as well as magazines in hotel lob- 
bies and elsewhere. To make up for the 
indefiniteness of the ad, however, he pub- 
lished it in every paper in Greater New 
York as a standing advertisement—until 
withdrawn. 

It took two weeks. Then he received 
an answer through the roundabout means 
he had devised for the purpose. The 
writer, signing himself James L. Marsh, 
confessed that he had been the poor in- 
strument through which Mr. Edgeworth’s 
splendid piece of fiction had been pub- 
lished. He would await with interest any- 
thing further that Mr. Edgeworth cared 
to suggest in the matter. 

Mr. Edgeworth replied that he knew 
just what he meant—of course. He un- 
derstood that Mr. Marsh had been imposed 
upon by some one who had pretended to 
be Waldo Franklin Edgeworth. This 
other person, who had stolen his work, 
might go to Hades for all Edgeworth 
cared. Forget him! Mr. Edgeworth 
would be pleased to see Mr. Marsh at the 
earliest possible moment. 

Marsh rang him up and made an ap- 
pointment. He agreed to call on Waldo 
in half an hour. That would be ten o’clock 
in the morning. His mother and the girls 
were out. 

It was a rather different-looking man— 
thanks to the potentialities of seven hun- 
dred and fifty dollars—whom Waldo ush- 
ered into his sanctum than the tattered, 
shivering figure that had entered it, un- 
ushered and without invitation, some 
months before. 

Fletcher Barrett listened to his host with 
interest. The latter’s proposition was a 
frank one. 

“TI won’t say what J think, Mr. Marsh,” 
he began. “But I'll say that certain maga- 
zine editors take the position that my work 
lacks the—eh, technical finish, the pecul- 
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iar requirements as to form and style, 
that they require. They usually say they 
like the plot.” 

“Gosh! I should think they would,” 
interjected the visitor. 

“I will say that your style seems emi- 


nently suited to—eh, their needs. How 
are you as a plotter?” 
“Rotten,” replied “Mr. Marsh” con- 


cisely. It was only on the subject of his 
plotting that he ever condescended to the 
use of slang. 

“Let’s collaborate!” suggested Waldo 
without further preface. “While I still 
need you, you may have all the money, 
since you, presumably, sell in spite of your 
—eh, roiten plots.” Seeing his visitor’s 
hesitation—and mistaking its cause—he 
added: 

“Money, you see, is not the prime ob- 
ject; and if you have any counter propo- 
sition to make as to compensation, I’ll con- 
sent to it in advance. The fact is I have 
a—there is a young lady in whom I am 
much interested who rather looks to me to 
sell more stories. I have not bothered her 
with the details of the sale of ‘The Loved 
and Lost’—pardon me, I mean ‘The 
Painted Fang.’ Be a sport and help me 
out.” 


BARRETT liked the young man tre- 
mendously. He felt safe; yet shame 
lent caution to his reply. 

“The pecuniary feature of your offer 
is entirely satisfactory. Too generous, in 
fact. I’m thinking of the burglar.” 

“Don’t,” requested Edgeworth, waving 
a generous hand. “Except that if you ever 
meet him again tell him I want to see him. 
I want to shake hands with him and pre- 
sent him with a bottle of very fine old 
port.” 

“T don’t drink, myself,” returned Bar- 
rett, “but I’d be glad to shake hands with 
you—if you’re still willing!” 

“You! You’re a—you took that story? 
And you rewrote it?” 

“Both,” confessed Fletcher Barrett, and 
he told him the tale. He added, smiling 
bitterly, that he had been called a good 
fiction-writing coach both before and 
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since his instructorship days in a great uni- 
versity. 

“Do you smoke?” asked Edgeworth, 
proffering him a cigar. “When do we 
start?” 

“Whenever you have a plot?” 

“I’ve invented dozens of them.” 
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“That’s good. I’m responsible for only 
one!” 

“We'll use it,” offered Waldo gra- 
ciously. 

“We will not!’ asserted Barrett with 
profound conviction. “If we did you'd 
have to look for another girl!” 


Ky 


NEVER LOAN YOUR GUN 
By N. Howard Thorp 


A PUNCHER came in from a line camp, 
Full thirty-five miles away: 

Been held up by a man who'd taken his horse, 
And he’d hoofed it in, in a day: 

Thirty-five miles for a puncher, 
A-walking in high-heel boots! 

Said he cussed the holdup, every step that he took 
And I guess that he told the truth. 


Said he’d left his camp, headed in for the ranch, 
And he hadn’t gone over a mile, 

When he met with a man who'd been walking ahead, 
Who greeted him with a smile; 

“*Good morning,’ said he, ‘it’s a mighty fine day; 
You’re a-riding a bang-up hoss; 

You’ve a crackajack saddle and bran’-new gun, 
Now what might have been its cost?’ 


“So I handed it to him that he might see: 
’Twas a Bisley Colt’s thirty-eight, 

When he poked my own gun into my ribs 
And says he, ‘Now, kid, vacate; 

I'll borrow your outfit a little while 
For I’ve pressin’ business to-day.’ 

As he lit in the saddle and struck a high lope 
Seems to me that I heard him say: 


“‘T’m a toad when I walk, I’m a fox when I ride: 
I’m hard to catch when I run: 
When you’ve been through the mill, and I’m sure that you will, 
Never loan a plumb stranger your gun. 
Hit the trail, hit it straight: I can see by your gait 
That you'll not be long on the way; 
Say you met “Texas Ben” who’s jest broke from the pen 
Up North at old Santa Fe.’” 


"THE question of serials as opposed to 

long complete novels is still cropping 
up in our correspondence. Stephen G. 
Broadwell has this to say: 

“Once, when I thought that the exist- 
ence of the complete novel in THE Popu- 
LAR was threatened, I wrote you arguing 
not only for the continuance but the 
strengthening of this feature. Now I am 
writing to you regarding the serials. 

“It is a matter of wonderment to me 
why certain magazine readers profess an 
aversion to serials. Would they refuse to 
read a book running four or five hundred 
pages? To my mind a good story that in- 
creases in, or even sustains, interest can 
never be too long. Were you to discon- 
tinue printing serials by what other 
method could you offer the very long nov- 
els? Assuredly not in complete novel 
form unless the stories were slashed of 
good material. 

“The longest complete novels THE Pop- 
ULAR has ever given uS ran something 
over a hundred magazine pages. Short 
stories offer fifteen to twenty minutes of 
reading matter when one’s time is limjted 
and thus they earn a place in the maga- 
zine. But how many readers can recall 
the names of past short stories while for- 
getting such vivid serials as “The House 
of the Whispering Pines,’ one hundred 
and twenty-nine pages; “813,” one hun- 
dred and seventy-nine pages; “The Pen- 
fold Adventure,” one hundred and fifty 
pages; “The Tempting of Tavernake,” 
cne hundred and forty-three pages 2 

But here we will stop quoting from the 
letter for a moment. Mr. Broadwell goes 
en and gives the lengths of half a dozen 
more extra-long serials. And we must 
say for him that he is correct in every in- 


He knows a lot about THE Popu- 
LAR and what has gone into it in the past. 
It is a pleasure to us to think that he has 
honored the magazine with such a careful 
study and that he remembers it so well. 


stance. 


* * * * 


CAN any reader in fairness,” continues 
Mr. Broadwell, “ask that such stories 
be discontinued or be weakened by paring 
them down to sixty or eighty pages and 
running them as complete novels? In the 
case of the foregoing serials, fifty to sixty 
per cent of each story would be eliminated. 
“As I view the situation, the ideal maga- 
zine would consist of a complete novel 
running to seventy-five pages minimum, 
two serials of twenty-five pages each for 
an installment. This leaves room for five 
or six short stories. 

“T want to say also that my file of THE 
Porutar, “The Fashion Book of Fiction,” 
is not quite complete and I want to make 
it so. I am willing to pay fifty cents a 
piece for back issues of January 1, 1910, 
and March 15, 1911. I am anxious to 
buy these numbers.” 


* * * * 


E hope some reader who has tlie two 

numbers and can use a dollar to buy 
four new Popurars will drop a line to 
Mr. Broadwell. The coming numbers will 
go up in price just as the old ones have. 
Save your Poputars. They are like War 
Savings Stamps. They accumulate interest 
with the years. Some exceptional num- 
bers command unusual prices. We our- 
selves cannot supply magazines published 
earlier than 1924 except in a few cases. 
Anyway, as a rule, old numbers of the 
magazine command a premium. 
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ETTING all this aside and getting back 
to the subject of novels complete in 
one issue as opposed to serials, there is a 
jot in what Mr. Broadwell has to say— 
and yet there is another way of looking 
at it. A book-length novel means a tale 
long enough and strong enough to fit in 
between nice cloth covers and to be sold 
in thousands at two dollars a copy. For 
us, too, it means that it must be worth 
the two dollars. Yes, the novel we try to 
give you for two bits must be worth two 
dollars. It is not altogether a question 
of Jength. “The Prisoner of Zenda,” for 
instance, is not nearly as long as “Vanity 
Fair’’—but they are both book-length nov- 
els and we could ill spare either one of 
them from the bookshelf. Both have their 
place. A novel is a novel and it depends 
for its value on its impact on the atten- 
tion and emotion and the breadth of the 
life panorama it affords. “Carmen,” for 
instance, is a book just as much as “The 
Three Musketeers” and yet it is not half 
as long. The long story has its place and 
value just as well as the shorter more com- 
pact novel. Mr. Broadwell is quite right 
in this. That is why we run one serial 
in the magazine. There are so many 
’ stories of great value that would not stand 
cutting and that you could not afford to 
, miss. 
Wea ks. knoe 
UT two serials? We doubt the advisa- 
bility. Our main object is to give you 
the most and the best fiction for the money 
that can be crowded between the covers 
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of a magazine. We want room for the 
complete novel. And if we had two serials 
there would not be so much room. We 
want room also for a collection of the best 
short stories of the month. The real rea- 
son that we publish serials is that some 
stories are too long to go complete in one 
number and too good and strang by far 
to remain unpublished. So that’s that. 


* * * * 


THE complete novel in the next issue 
is a story of adventure and romance, 
“Deep Water,” by William Morton Fer- 
guson. It is a genuine, authentic two-dol- 
lar novel. It will come out in cloth cov- 
ers and people will buy it for two dollars. 
Two dollars’ worth for two bits is our 
slogan just at present. We are playing 
that game wide open. It is up to you as 
an individual to show whether you like it 
or not. Tell us what you think—and tell 
other people if you like the magazine. 


* * * * 


HE next issue of the magazine will 

contain a big and absorbing install- 
ment of the new serial by Edgar Wallace. 
Also there will be a collection of the best 
short stories to be had anywhere. The 
authors are Robert McBlair, Holman 
Day, H. R. Marshall, Jack O’Donnell, C. 
S. Montanye and Robert H. Rohde. But 
don’t forget the complete novel. Other 
magazines may try to imitate us, but we 
started this game first and we are the only 
people in a position to sell two-dollar books 
for twenty-five cents. 


“ave the ‘best that money can ae 
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really well 


Vital, joyous, certain once more of their 
power, thousands have found the way to 


glorious health through one simple food 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine in any 
sense—Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply a 
remarkable fresh food. 


The millions of tiny active yeast plants in every 
cake invigorate the whole system. They aid diges- 
tion—clear the skin—banish the poisons of con- 
stipation. Where cathartics give only temporary 
relief, yeast strengthens the intestinal muscles and 
makes them healthy and active. And day by day 
it releases new stores of energy. 


All grocers have Fleischmann’s Yeast. Start eat- 
ing it today! And let us send you a free copy of our 
latest booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
Dept. Z-19, The Fleischmann Company, 701 Wash- 
ington Street, New York. 
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Ear 2 or 3 cakes regularly every day before meals: on crackers 
—in fruit juices or milk—or just plain. For constipation espe- 
cially, dissolve one cake in hot water (not scalding) before break- 
fast and at bedtime. Buy several cakes at a time—they will 
keep fresh in a cool dry place for two or three days. 


“A YEAR AGO two friends and 
myself stayed nine weeks pros- 
pecting in an isolated arid 
region—living on the crude 
supplies the country afforded 
—and hope. My stomach was 
weak from abuse. My bonanza 
was a coarse, irritated skin—a 
breaking-out all over my body. 
1 used a horde of ‘positive 
cures’ and then, discouraged, 
tried Fleischmann's Yeast. In 
two months I was as I am 
today. My skin was better than 
‘back to normal’ and I was 
ready for every ‘let’s go’.” 

V.C. Sries, Barrett, Cal. 


“For stx years I was ailing, nervous and depressed, inter- 
ested in nothing, accomplishing nothing, rarely for twenty- 
four consecutive hours free from pain—all caused I know 
by intestinal putrefaction. At last I began eating three 
cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast daily. Relief from constipa- 
tion and pain followed. I continued to take it as a tonic 
and food, regaining strength and energy and the long-dis- 
continued compliments on my complexion, Today I am 
vigorously well, praise be to Fleischmann’s Yeast.” 
Kare D. Mearess, College Place, S. C. 
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Noiseless 
Typewriter 


Tasteless 


Castor Oil 
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Seedless Orange 


Wireless 
Talking 


Bix with heatless water Mennen 
Shaving Cream creates limitless 
lather with effortless ease. 

Dermutation makes each tough 
whisker spineless — defenseless 
before the razor. 

The result: painless shaving 
and priceless comfort. A peer- 


less buy at 50c. . 
gi. Salesman) 


MISNNE 


SHAVING CREAM 


SAVE with 
SAFETY 
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Death to Insects and Germs! 


URETEST No.6 DISINFECTANT is 
ten timesmore powerful than carbolic 
acid. Yet ten times as safe. A deadly foe 
to dirt, germs and insects inside the house 
and out. Very inexpensive. Sold only at 
Rexall Drug Stores. 
“There is one near you” 


Tue UNITED DruGc COMPANY 
BOSTON 


Every time you pull 
the emergency brake, 
think of 


There is a really interesting book on brakes 

called ‘‘Braking Safe.’’ Write for it. 
Department AF-7 

MULTIBESTOS COMPANY, Walpole, Mass., U. S, A. 
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A battery achievement 
Powerful—dependable—saves you 25% 


You can now buy genuine, full-capacity 
Prest-O-Lite Batteries at an actual saving of 
25%. Our revolutionary sales plan has 
made possible this substantial saving. 
Prest-O-Lite Batteries are sold direct from 
the factory to your dealer. Costly steps 
of distribution have been eliminated. 


No motorist need now take a chance on a 
battery of unknown quality and service sim- 
ply because of low cost. The same high 
standard Prest-O-Lite Battery which for- 
merly sold for $20.50 now sells to you for 
$15.50, and they are nationally sold and 
serviced. Prices on all types have been 
reduced proportionately. Truly, here are 
the greatest battery values in history. 


Prest-O-Lite Stations, ““The Oldest Ser- 


vice to Motorists,” are in every vicinity. 
Take advantage of their facilities for quick, 
expert repair work, regardless of the make 
of your present battery. And if you re- 
quire a replacement battery, save money by 
demanding a standard Prest-O-Lite—the 
finest battery that can be built. 


THE PREST-O-LITE CoO., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


New York San Francisco 
In Canada: Prest-O-Lite Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


For Rapio—Are you using the correct capacity 
“A” and “B” Batteries with your set? The Prest- 


O-Lite Radio Chart answers this 
definitely. Look for this chart at your 


uestion 
aler’s. 
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Relief inl Minute 


CORNS 


Bunions 
Callouses 


In one minute—or less—the pain 
is gone. The soothing medication 
in Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads pro- 
duces this magic result, and at 
the same time starts to heal the 
deeper tissues. This thin, anti- 
septic pad, made in three sizes, 
removes the cause of Corns, Bunions, 
Callouses, and Tender Spots—by pre- 
venting the shoe rubbing and irritat- 
ing the sore part. 

The very idea is scientific. Simple to 
apply—unfailing in action—cost but 
a trifle. Get them at your druggist or 
shoe dealer. For free sample, address 
The Scholl Mfg. Co., 213 West Schiller 
Street, Chicago. ‘For Bunions 


Dr Scholls 
Zino~pads 


“Put one on~ the painis gone” 


Make*22°an Hour 
Your Profitin Advance 


“Stay-Prest” Trouser Presser 
sells quick toevery man—thousands in 
use. Men and women are cleaning up 
big profits with this fast seller. Sells 
onsight. Priced low. 40% clear profit 
for you. You teke orders. We deliver. 
Your profit in advance. 
Wonderful New Invention 
Puts perfect creases in trousers. 

Takes out wrinkles and baggy knees. 
Easy to use—takes less than half a 
minute. Folds into small size. Saves 
clothes and tailor bills. 

MAKE BIG PROFITS — Others Do 
Jack Ames made $24 in four hours. Randle sold 25 the 
first day. Mary Roberts made $10 in one evening. Othera 


So making big profits in spare or full time. So can you. 
ior} You risk nothing. We start you. 


FREE Write quick for FREE selling outfit and 
full details of money-making selling plan. 


THE GETGEY-JUNG CO., K-117, G-J Bidg., Cincinnati, Oe 


Would You Like to Make 
$5,000 a Year? 


I ch reliable people in every 8) 
town to demonstrate and 4 
show my famous designs in\\ 
House, Porch and Street Dresses. 


NECESSARY I do all collecting, de- 
livering, etc., by mail 
and pay you every week. It’s easy to 
make $50 or $60 a Lyre right from the 
Start, and you can expect 

FREE | to double your earnings 

3 Beautiful | every six months in this 

Dresses are | new, high class business 

whichis permanent. Write 
me today to be sure to be 
first in your locality to get 
this exclusive opportunity. CAROL LEE, 
1640 Gateway Station, Kansas City, Mo. 


given you on 
my liberal plan. 


Simply send $2. 00 
Pi ar Coa Sent ie 


Wrist Watch set with four 
perfect cut, Genuine Dia- 
monds comes to you all charges bald. flighest 
grade 15 ruby and Sapphire Jeweled Move- 
Pere Life time guarantee. Price, only 


10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


If not satisfactory or !f you can duplicate this 
watch for $70.00, your deposit willbe refunded. 
$4.05 PER MONTH 
After trial pay balance $4.05 a month for ten months. 
FREE ROYAL CATALOG 
Wustrates and describes thousands of special values {n dia- 
monds, watches and jewelry —send for your copy at once. 
Adaress Dept. 1407, 


ROYAL DIAMOND & WATCH CO. 
Dept. 1407, 170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


A PERFECT LOOKING NOSE 
Can Easily Be Yours 

Trados Model No. 25 corrects now all ill- 
shaped noses quickly, painlessly, permanently 
and comfortably at home. It is the only ad- 
justable, safe and guaranteed patent device 
that will actually give you a perfect looking 
nose. Over 90,000 satisfied users. For years 
recommended by physicians. 16 years of ex- 
perience in manufacturing Nose Shapers is at your 
service. Model 25 Junior for children. Write for 
testimonials and free booklet, which tells you how to 
obtain a perfect looking nose. 


M. TRILETY, Pioneer Noseshaping Specialist 
Dept. 2452 Binghamton, N. Y. 


Pimples 


YOUR SKIN CAN BE QUICKLY CLEARED of Pim- 

ples, Blackheads, Acne Eruptions on the face or body. 

Barbers Itch, Eczema, Enlarged Pores, Oily or Shiny Skin. 
Write today for my FRE jo} Booklet, ‘‘A CLEAR- 

FREE TONE SKIN”’, telling how I cured myself after 
being afflicted for over fifteen years. 

$1,000 Cold Cash says I can clear your skin of the above blemishes. 


E.'S. GIVENS, 113 Chemical Building, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


$100° a week for YOU! 


We pay you BIG to take orders for Val-Style 
Made-To-Measure Millinery. Absolutely No Competi- 
tion! Every hat covered by our Guarantee of Complete 
Satisfaction. Write TODAY for special offer and 


Exclusive Territory. 
XW Val Style Bldg. 


Val Style Hat CoZSvAvalstvie Brag 
YOUR NEWS DEALER 


maintains his store at considerable expense. He 
must pay for help, rent and lighting. He carries 
many articles that you would never dream of 
ordering direct from manufacturers, and is, there- 
fore, of great service when you need a newspaper, 
a cigar, or a box of stationery. Then why not give 
him all of your custom and so help make his busi- 
ness profitable? Tell him to show you samples 
of Ainslee’s, Popular, Love Story, Complete Story, 
Top-Notch, Detective Story and Picture-Play 
magazines. Sclect those you want and he will 
gladly deliver them to your residence regularly. 


STREET & SMITH CORPORATION 
Publishers New York 
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Once 

they called § 
him \t 
the 

“Old Crank’ 


-but that was before he lost his Corn 


“New dispositions for old corns.” 
. . . That isn’t an impossible bar- 
gain . . . Doctors know that a corn 
may plague a man’s whole system 
—nagging his nerves, ragging his 


all over the circuit .. . So Blue-jay 
offers this fair exchange—‘‘New 
spirits for old corns.” . . . Solid 
comfort comes the moment you put 
on the soft and downy plaster. 


temper—making him feel mean all 
over . . . Foracorn isn’t just a 
local pain. It’s a pain-station on the 
“main line” of the nervous system. 
Tiny nerves telegraph its twinges 


Two days later, you remove the 
pad—and the corn comes out— 
gently uprooted by the little brown 


disc of magic medication within 
the pad. 


Blue-jay 


THE QUICK AND GENTLE WAY TO END A CORN 


© 1025 


Agents Wanted! 


Salesmen~Distributors 
to use and introduce attachment 
that makes Fords run on 94% 
air. THERMOSTAT on ex- 
haust automatically turns 
down needle valve as engine 
warms, exactly as Ford 
Manual says do by hand. 


Blancke Auto Thermo ' 


An Automatic Carburetor Contro! 


ALC. Blancke & Co. oepe‘seet, chicege 


Please mention this magazine 


Diamond Cluster Ring for Free Exam- 
ination. If satisfied, pay only $2 upon 


acceptance — then only $5 a month — 
Price $52.00. Ten Months To Pay. 
NO RED TAPE---NO DELAY 


Perr Latp ey Sich, Coatdentis. 
--Complete, jet containing exe 
reptionsl ‘values in’ Diamonds, Watches and 
lewelry. 


LW-SWEET INC. 


PE 1660 BROADWAY. NEW. YORK 


when answering advertisements 
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A complete book-length novel—— 
Seven short stories by the best authors of the day—— 


A generous installment of a great serial 


All in the Next Issue of 


The Popular Magazine 


On the News Stands August 20th 


The Novel is 


Deep Water 


A mystery romance 


By William Morton Ferguson 


The Short Stories are 


McCloskey The Hawk of Holeb 


A tale of human vicissitudes A story of the North Country 
By Robert McBlair By Holman Day 


Flaming Canon Ginger Blue 


Adventure in the West A horse story 
By H. R. Marshall By Mary Shannon 


pown But Not Out Seventeen Vertical 


Prairie antics and antagonisms A Great Macumber episode 


By C. S. Montanye By Robert H. Rohde 


The Man that Ruined Zeno 


A drama of the race track 


By Jack O’Donnell 
The Serial is 


The Squealer 


By Edgar Wallace 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
g g 
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End the Rule oy 
the Squeaky, 
Wobbly Bed 


Don’t be bothered any longer with beds 
that creak —with spreading rails — or 
falling slats. Equip every bed in your 
home with Wittliff Patent Braces. 

Inexpensive—easy to put on—just a 
few minutes’ job — yet what a difference 
the Wittliff makes. The bed instantly 
becomes a solid, silent, easy rolling unit. 

Be sure to insist on Wittliff Patent 
Braces on every new bed you buy. All 
live dealers will have them! 

The 


WITTLIFF FURNITURE BRACE CO. 
Superior-Thirtieth Building Cleveland, Ohio 


State of New York, 


GET THIN 


Free Trial Treatment 


Sent on request. Ask for my "pay-when-reduced”’ 
offer. I have successfully reduced thousands of 
persons, often at the rate of a pound a day, with- 
out diet or exercise. Let me send you proof at 
my expenge. 

DR. R. NEWMAN, Licensed Physician, 
286 Fifth Ave., N.Y. Desk C-67 


—— — 


Pay in easy monthly paymentsand getaStudebaker, 
the lifetime watch, direct from the factory at low- 
est factory prices. 1 Jewels, 8 adjustments including 
heat, cold, isochronism and 


5 
positions. Write for Style Bok WRITE 


showing 64 newest, thin-model 

designs. Sent FREE! fiend = postcard’ oF 
°. ing Stadebaker 

Chain FREE §pec uote. FREE Book. of Ad- 

lasts. Get beautiful Style Book in vance Watch Styles 

colors FREE! and $1 down offer. 


STUDEBAKER WATCH CO., ~ Dept. T30, South Bend, Ind. 
Canadian Address: ‘indsor, Ontario 


Please mention this magazine when answering 


Bluffs on the beaches don't go. A man stands 
out there not as his tailor made him appear, 14 
stark and naked as he IS. There's no skilful 
padding about a bathing suit to hide the feelrle 
figure of a hollow-chested, lop-sided, living skele- 
ton, or the grossness of a big-bellied, fat-laden 
freak. 


Let Nature Make a Man of You 


SHE’LL do it, and do it quickly; if you'll 
give her half a chance. Learn her ways. Live 
life and enjoy it in accordance with her rules, 
and you’ll find yourself growing fitter every day. 
You’ll be surprised at the end of the first week; 
delighted before the month is out. I KNOW. 
I’ve been studying the little-understood, almost 
miraculous powers of regeneration and revitaliza- 
tion in the human body for over twenty years. 
I’ve classified and arranged these forces so they 
can be made use of with the greatest advantage 
by any man or woman, whatever his or her 
individual condition. 


STRONGFORTISM 


The New Science of Health Promotion 


Strongfortism embodies the results of my 
life-work; my study in the gymnasiums of all 
the great institutions of the world; my research 

into the hidden causes of betterment in the human body; my 
experiments with different modes of procedure, and my own 
personal experience in applying to myself and others the truths 
I have learned. With their aid I built myself up into the 
strongest man in the world. By following the same principles 
I have given many of our famous athletes their magnificent 
physiques. By adapting them to weak, worn-out ailing men 
and women [I have brought back the health, strength, vim 
and vigor they thought forever lost. 

What I have done for others I can do for YOU, - whatever 
your condition now. I GUARANTEE it, if you will follow 
my simple directions for a few months. My way is Nature's 
way, and Nature never fails. 


Send for My Free Book 


It will tell you just how to apply the principles of Strong- 
fortism to your own case, how to rid yourself of constipation, 
dyspepsia, biliousness, catarrh and other depleting ailments; 
how to enrich your blood, strengthen your vital organs, get 
back lost virility, round out your figure, clear Your brain and 
become a man of pep and power. IT’S a scientific book; but 
it’s written in plain, straight-forward, man-to-man English; 
and it tells the naked truths about the human body that every 
man should know. ‘‘Promotion and Conservation of Health, 
Strength and Mental Energy’’ is the name of it; and a Free 
Copy is yours for the asking. 


Send NOW—Don’t Delay 


If you are weak and ailing, Strongfortism will help you 
back to health and strength. If you are in the grip of some 
body and soul destroying habit, it will break the bonds that 
bind you and set you FREE. If you are well and strong it 
will show you how to KEEP your health and strength into 
extreme old age. 

If you are single, you want to read that book. If you are 
married, your wife will thank the day you got it. If you 
ara qabout to be married, get it and READ EVERY WORD 

IT’S FREE, Don’t put this magazine down before you fill 
in the coupon below. Mail it TODAY, enclosing 10c (one 
dime) to help pay packing and postage, and I will send ycu 
with the book, a personal, confidential letter of advice. 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 


Physical and Health Specialist Over 25 Years 
Newark, N. J. 


Dept. 1817 


FREE CONSULTATION COUPON 
Mr. Lionel Strongfort, Dept. 1817, Newark, N. J.—Please 
send me your book, ‘‘Promotion and Conservation of Health, 
Strength and Mental Energy,’’ for postage on which I enclose 
a 10c piece (one dime). I have marked (X) before the sub- 
ject in which I am _ interested. 


. Colds -. Flat Chest . _Biliousness 
. Catarrh . Deformity Tol 
. Asthma (Describe) ..Indigestion 
..Hay Fever ..Pimples . .Nervousness 
. Obesity ..-Blackheads  ..Poor Memory 
.-Headache ..Insomnia .. Rheumatism 
..Thinness ..Short Wind . Manhood ..Lung Troubles 
.. Rupture ..Flat Feet Restored  ..Stoop Shoulders 
..Lumbago  ..Stomach .. Impotency .. Muscular 
..Neuritis Disorders ..Weak Eyes Development 
..Neuralgia ..Constipation ..Gastritis .-Great Strength 


..Inereased Height 
. Heart Weakness 
.-Poor Circulation 
. Skin Disorders 
..Despondency 

. Round Shoulders 
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Eastman Kodak Compan 
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AACAL COMPANY 
STLOUIS MOU S.A 


Listerine, the safe antiseptic, 
is never sold in bulk 


Remember this fact: You can 
avoid fraudulent imitations by 
insisting upon obtaining Lister- 
ine in the original package— 
14 ounce, 7 ounce, 3 ounce and 
14 ounce. 


